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II. 


'Of  the  Accumulation  of  Capital,  or  of  productive  andun- 
prodi4ffive  Labour. 

THERE  is  one  fort  of  labour  which  adds  to 
the  value  of  the  fubjeft  upon  which  it  is  be» 
flowed  :  there  is  another  which  has  no  fuch  effe£h 
The  former,  as  it  produces  a  value,  may  be  called 
productive  ;  the  latter,  unproductive  *  labour.  Thus 
the  labour  of  a  manufacturer  adds,  generally,  to  the 
value  of  the  materials  which  he  works  upon,  that  of 
his  own  maintenance,  and  of  his  mailer  s  profit.  The 
labour  of  a  menial  fervant,  on  the  contrary,  adds  to 
the  value  of  nothing.  Though  the  manufacturer  lias 
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*  Some  French  authors  of  great  learning  and  ingenu  ity  have 
ufed  thofe  words  in  a  different  fenfe.     In  the  laft  chapter  of  the 


fourth  book, 
proper  one. 


fhall  endeavour  to  fhow  that  their  fcni'c  is  an  irn- 
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his  wages  advanced  to  him  by  his  matter,  he,  in  re 
ality,  cofts  him  no  expence,  the  value  of  thofe  wag 
es  being  generally  reftored,  together  with  a  profit,  in 
the  improved  value  of  the  fubjecl:  upon  which  his  la 
bour  is  bellowed.  But  the  maintenance  of  a  menial 
fervant  never  is  reftored.  A  man  grows  rich  by  em 
ploying  a  multitude  of  manufacturers :  he  grows 
poor,  by  maintaining  a  multitude  of  menial  fervants. 
The  labour  of  the  latter,  however,  has  its  value,  and 
deferves  its  reward  as  well  as  that  of  the  former.  But 
the  labour  of  the  manufa6turer  fixes  and  realizes  it- 
felf  in  fome  particular  fubjecl;  or  vendible  commodi 
ty,  which  lails  for  fome  timeatleaftafter  that  labour 
is  paft.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  certain  quantity  of  labour 
flocked  and  ftored  up  to  be  employed,  if  neceffary, 
upon  fome  other  occafion.  That  fubjecl:,  or  what 
is  the  fame  thing,  the  price  of  that  fubjecl,  can  af 
terwards,  if  neceifary,  put  into  motion  a  quantity  of 
labour  equal  to  that  which  had  originally  produced 
it.  The  labour  of  the  menial  fervant,  on  the  con 
trary,  does  not  fix  or  realize  itfelf  in  any  particular 
fubjecl:  or  vendible  commodity.  His  fervices  gene 
rally  peri fli  in  the  very  inftant  of  their  performance, 
and  feldom  leave  any  trace  or  value  behind  them,  for 
which  an  equal  quantity  of  fervice  could  afterwards 
be  procured. 

THE  labour  of  fome  of  the  moft  refpeclable  or 
ders  in  the  fociety  is,  like  that  of  menial  fervants, 
unprodu6Hve  of  any  value,  and  does  not  fix  or  rea 
lize  itfelf  in  any  permanent  fubjecl:,  or  vendible  com 
modity,  which  endures  after  that  labour  is  pad,  ancl 
for  which  an  equal  quantity  of  labour  could  after 
wards  be  procured.  The  fovereign,  for  example, 
with  all  the  officers  both  of  juftice  arid  war  who  ferve 
under  him,  the  whole  army  and  navy,  are  unproduc 
tive  labourers.  They  are  the  fervants  of  the  public, 
a-tid  are  maintained  by  a  part  of  the  annual  produce 

of 
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of  the  induftry  of  other  people.  Their  fervice,  how 
honourable,  how  ufeful,  or  how  neceffary  foever, 
produces  nothing  for  which  an  equal  quantity  offer- 
vice  can  afterwards  be  procured.  The  protection, 
fecurity,  and  defence  of  the  commonwealth,  the  ef 
fect  of  their  labour  this  year,  will  not  purchafe  its 
protection,  fecurity,  and  defence  for  the  year  to  come. 
In  the  fame  clafs  muft  be  ranked,  fome  both  of  the 
graved  and  moft  important,  and  fome  of  the  moft 
frivolous  profeffions  :  churchmen,  lawyers,  phyfici- 
ans,  men  of  letters  of  all  kinds  ;  players,  buffoons, 
muficiuns,  opera-fingers,  opera-dancers,  &c.  The 
labour  of  the  meanelt  of  thefe  has  a  certain  value,  re 
gulated  by  the  very  fame  principles  which  regulate 
that  of  every  other  fort  of  labour  ;  and  that  of  the 
nobleft  and  molt  ufeful,  produces  nothing  which 
could  afterwards  purchafe  or  procure  an  equal  quan 
tity  of  labour.  Like  the  declamation  of  the  actor, 
the  harangue  of  the  orator,  or  the  tune  of  the  mufi- 
cian,  the  work  of  all  of  them  perifhes  in  the  very  in 
fant  of  its  production. 

BOTH  productive  and  unproductive  labourers,  and 
thofe  who  do  not  labour  at  all,  are  all  equally  main 
tained  by  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour 
of  the  country.  This  produce,  how  great  foever, 
can  never  be  infinite,  but  muft  have  certain  limits. 
According,  therefore,  as  a  fmaller  or  greater  propor 
tion  of  it  is  in  any  one  year  employed  in  maintaining 
unproductive  hands,  the  more  in  the  one^cafe  and  the 
lefs  in  the  other  will  remain  for  the  productive,  and 
the- next  year's  produce  will  be  greater  or  fmaller  ac 
cordingly  ;  the  whole  annual  produce,  if  we  except 
the  fpontaneous  productions  of  the  earth,  being  the 
effect  of  productive  labour. 

THOUGH  the  whole  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  every  country,  is,  no  doubt,  ultimate- 
ly  deftined  for  fapplying  the  confumption  of  its  inha 
bitants, 
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bitants,  and  for  procuring  a  revenue  to  them  ;  yet 
when  it  firft  comes  either  from  the  ground,  or  from 
the  hands  of  the  productive  labourers,  it  naturally 
divides  itfelf  into  two  parts.  One  of  them,  and  fre 
quently  the  largeft,  is,  in  the  firft  place,  deftined 
for  replacing  a  capital,  or  for  renewing  the  provifi- 
ons,  materials,  and  finimed  work,  which  had  been 
withdrawn  from  a  capital ;  the  other  for  conftituting 
a  revenue  either  to  the  owner  of  this  capital,  as  the 
profit  of  his  flock  ;  or  to  fome  other  perfon,  as  the 
rent  of  his  land.  Thus,  of  the  produce  of  land,  one 
part  replaces  the  capital  of  the  farmer ;  the  other 
pays  his  profit  and  the  rent  of  the  landlord  ;  and  thus 
eonftitutes  a  revenue  both  to  the  owner  of  this  capi 
tal,  as  the  profits  of  his  flock  ;  and  to  fome  other 
perfon,  as  the  rent  of  his  land.  Of  the  produce  of  a 
great  manufactory,  in  the  fame  manner,  one  part, 
and  that  always  the  largeft,  replaces  the  capital  of 
the  undertaker  of  the  work  ;  the  other  pays  his  pro 
fit,  and  thus  conftitutes  a  revenue  to  the  owner  of 
this  capital. 

THAT  part  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  any  country  which  replaces  a  capital,  ne 
ver  is  immediately  employed  to  maintain  any  but 
productive  hands.  It  pays  the  wages  of  productive 
labour  only.  That  which  is  immediately  deftined  for 
conftituting  a  revenue  either  as  profit  or  as  rent,  may 
maintain  indifferently  either  productive  or  unproduc 
tive  hands. 

WHATEVER  part  of  his  flock  a  man  employs  as 
a  capital,  he  always  expects  is  to  be  replaced  to  him 
with  a  profit.  He  employs  it,  therefore,  in  maintain 
ing  productive  hands  only  ;  and  after  having  ferved 
in  the  function  of  a  capital  to  him,  it  conftitutes  a 
revenue  to  them.  Whenever  he  employs  any  part  of 
it  in  maintaining  unproductive  hands  of  any  kind,  that 
part  is,  from  that  moment,  withdrawn  from  his  capi 
tal, 
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tal,  and  placed  in  his  flock   referved   for  immediate 
confumption. 

UNPRODUCTIVE  labourers,  and  thofc  who  do  not 
labour  at  all,  are  all  maintained  by  revenue  ;  either, 
firft,  by  that  part  of  the  annual  produce  which  is  ori 
ginally  deftined  lor  continuing  a  revenue  to  fome 
particular  perfons,  either  as  the  rent  of  land  or  as  the 
profits  of  (lock  ;  or,  fecondly,  by  that  part  which, 
though  originally  deflined  for  replacing  a  capital  and 
for  maintaining  productive  labourers  only,  yet  when 
it  comes  into  their  hands,  whatever  part  of  it  is  over 
and  above  their  neceflary  fubfiftence,  may  be  employ 
ed  in  maintaining  indifferently  either  productive  or 
unproductive  hands.  Thus,  not  only  the  great  land 
lord,  or  the  rich  merchant,  but  even  the  common, 
workman,  if  his  wages  are  confiderable,  may  main 
tain  a  cnemal  fervant  ;  or  he  may  fometimes  go  to  a= 
play  or  a  puppet  mow,  and  fo  contribute  his  (hare  to 
wards  maintaining  one  fet  of  unproductive  labour 
ers  ;  or  he  may  pay  fome  taxes,  and  thus  help  to 
maintain  another  fet,  more  honourable  and  ufeful, 
indeed,  but  equally  unproductive.  No  part  of  the 
annual  produce,  however,  which  had  been  originally 
deftined  to  replace  a  capital,  is  ever  directed  towards 
maintaining  unproductive  hands,  till  after  it  has  put 
into  motion  its  full  complement  of  productive  labour, 
or  all  that  it  could  put  into  motion  in  the  way  in. 
which  it  was  employed.  The  workman  muft  have 
earned  his  wages  by  work  done,  before  he  can  em 
ploy  any  part  of  them  in  this  manner.  That  part 
of  them  too  is  generally  but  a  fmall  one.  It  is  his 
fparc  revenue  only,  of  which  productive  labourers 
have  feldom  a  great  deal.  They  generally  have  fome, 
however  ;  and  in  the  payment  of  taxes  the  greatnefs 
of  their  number  may  cornpenfate,  in  fome  meafure, 
the  fmallnefs  of  their  contribution.  The  rent  of  land 
and  the  profits  of  (lack  arc  every-where,  therefore, 
B  2  the 
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the  principal  fources  from  which  unproductive  hands 
derive  their  fubfiftence.  Thefe  are  the  two  forts  of 
revenue  of  which  the  owners  have  generally  moft  to 
fpare.  They  might  both  maintain  indifferently  either 
productive  or  unproductive  hands.  They  feem,  how 
ever,  to  have  forne  predilection  for  the  latter.  The 
expence  of  a  great  lord  feeds  generally  more  idle  than 
induftrious  people.  The  rich  merchant,  though  with 
his  capital  he  maintains  induftrious  people  only,  yet 
by  his  expence,  that  is,  by  the  employment  of  his  re 
venue,  he  feeds  commonly  the  very  fame  fort  as  the 
great  lord. 

THE  proportion,  therefore,  between  the  productive 
and  unproductive  hands,  depends  very  much  in  every 
country  upon  the  proportion  between  that  part  of  the 
annual  produce,  which,  as  foon  as  it  comes  either 
from  the  ground  or  from  the  hands  of  the  productive 
labourers,  is  deftined  for  replacing  a  capital,  and  that 
which  is  deftined  for  conftituting  a  revenue,  either  as 
rent,  or  as  profit.  This  proportion  is  very  different 
in  rich  from  what  it  is  in  poor  countries. 

THUS,  at  prefent,  in  the  opulent  countries  of  Eu 
rope,  a  very  large,  frequently  the  largeft  portion  of 
the  produce  of  the  land,  is  deftined  for  replacing  the 
capital  of  the  rich  and  independent  farmer ;  the  other 
for  paying  his  profits,  and  the  rent  of  the  landlord.  But 
anciently,  during  the  prevalency  of  the  feudal  govern- 
anent,  a  very  fmall  portion  of  the  produce  was  fuffi- 
cient  to  replace  the  capital  employed  in  cultivation. 
It  confifted  commonly  in  a  few  wretched  cattle, 
maintained  altogether  by  the  fpontaneous  produce 
of  uncultivated  land,  and  which  might,  therefore,  be 
confidered  as  a  part  of  that  fpontaneous  produce.  It 
generally  belonged  to  the  landlord,  and  was  by  him 
advanced  to  the  occupiers  of  the  land.  All  the  reft 
of  the  produce  properly  belonged  to  him  too,  either 
as  rent  for  his  land,  or  as  profit  upon  his  paultry  ca,- 

pitaU 
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pital.  The  occupiers  of  land  were  generally  bondmen, 
whofe  perfons  and  effects  were  equally  his  property. 
— Thofe  who  were  not  bondmen  were  tenants  at 
will,  and  though  the  rent  which  they  paid  was  often 
nominally  little  more  than  a  quit-rent,  it  really  a- 
mounted  to  the  whole  produce  of  the  land.  Their 
lord  could  at  all  times  command  their  labour  in  peace, 
and  their  fervice  in  war.  Though  they  lived  at  adif- 
tance  from  his  houfe,  they  were  equally  dependent 
upon  him  as  his  retainers  who  lived  in  it.  But  the 
whole  produce  of  the  land  undoubtedly  belongs  to  him, 
who  can  difpofe  of  the  labour  and  fervice  of  all  thofe 
whom  it  maintains.  In  the  preferit  ftate  of  Europe, 
the  fhare  of  the  landlord  feldom  exceeds  a  third, 
Ibmetimes  not  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  produce  of 
the  land.  The  rent  of  land,  however,  in  all  the  im 
proved  parts  of  the  country,  has  been  tripled  and 
quadrupled  fince  thofe  ancient  times ;  and  this  third 
or  fourth  part  of  the  annual  produce  is,  it  feems,  three 
or  four  times  greater  than  the  whole  had  been  before. 
In  the  progrefs  of  improvement,  rent,  though  it  in- 
creafes  in  proportion  to  the  extent,  diminifhes  in  pro 
portion  to  the  produce  of  the  land. 

IN  the  ©pulent  countries  of  Europe,  great  capitals 
are  at  prefent  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures. 
In  the  ancient  ftate,  the  little  trade  that  was  ftirring, 
and  the  few  homely  and  coarfe  manufactures  that 
were  carried  on,  required  but  very  fmall  capitals. — 
Thefe,  however,  muft  have  yielded  very  large  pro 
fits.  The  rate  of  intereft  was  no  where  lei's  than  ten 
per  cent,  and  their  profits  muft  have  been  fufficient  to 
afford  this  great  intereft.  At  prefent  the  rate  of  inte 
reft,  in  the  improved  parts  of  Europe,  is  no-where 
higher  than  fix  per  cent,  and  in  fome  of  the  moft  im 
proved  it  is  fo  low  as  four,  three,  and  two  per  cent. 
Though  that  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  inhabitants 
which  is  derived  from  the  profits  of  flock  is  always 

much 
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much  greater  in  rich  than  in  poor  countries,  it  is  be- 
caufe  the  ftock  is  much  greater :  in  proportion  to  the 
ftock  the  profits  are  generally  much  lefs. 

THAT  part  of  the  annual  produce,  therefore,  which 
as  foon  as  it  comes  either  from  the  ground,  or  from 
the  hands  of  the  productive  labourers,  is  deftined  for 
replacing  a  capital,  is  not  only  much  greater  in  rich 
than  in  poor  countries,  but  bears  a  much-greater  pro 
portion  to  that  which  is  immediately  deftined  for  con- 
itituting  a  revenue  either  as  rent  or  as  profit.  The 
funds  deftined  for  the  maintenance  of  productive  la 
bour,  are  not  only  much  greater  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter,  but  bear  a  much  greater  proportion  to 
thofe  which,  though  they  may  be  employed  to  main 
tain  either  productive  or  unproductive  hands,  have 
generally  a  predilection  for  the  latter. 

THE  proportion  between  thofe  different  funds  ne- 
ceiTarily  determines  in  every  country  the  general  cha 
racter  of  the  inhabitants  as  to  induftry  or  idlenefs. — 
We  are  more  induftrious  than  our  forefathers ;  becaufe 
in  the  prefent  times  funds  deftined  for  the  maintenance 
of  induftry,  are  much  greater  in  proportion  to  thofe 
which  are  likely  to  be  employed  in  the  maintenance 
of  idlenefs,  than  they  were  two  or  three  centuries  ago. 
Our  anceftors  wrere  idle  for  want  of  a  fufficient  encou 
ragement  to  induftry.  It  is  better,  fays  the  proverb, 
to  play  for  nothing,  than  to  work  for  nothing.  In 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  towns,  where  the  in 
ferior  ranks  of  people  are  chiefly  maintained  by  the 
employment  of  capital,  they  are  in  general  industrious, 
fober,  and  thriving;  as  in  many  Englifh,  and  in  moft 
Dutch  towns.  In  thofe  towns  which  are  principally 
fupported  by  the  conftant  or  occafional  refidence  of  a 
court,  and  in  which  the  interior  ranks  of  people  are 
chiefly  maintained  by  the  {pending  of  revenue,  they 
are  in  general  idle,  diffolute,  and  poor;  as  at  Rome, 
Verfailles,  Compiegne,  and  Fomainbleau.  If  von 

except 
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except  Rouen  and  Bourdeaux,  there  is  little  trade  or 
induftry  in  any  of  the  parliament  towns  of  France  ; 
and  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  being  chiefly  main 
tained  by  the  expence  of  the  members  of  the  courts  of 
juftice,  and  of  thofe  who  come  to  plead  before  them, 
are  in  general  idle  and  poor.  The  great  trade  of  Rou 
en  and  Bourdeaux  feems  to  be  altogether  the  efFedl  of 
their  fituation.  Rouen  is  necefTarily  the  entrepot  of 
almoft  all  the  goods  which  are  brought  either  from 
foreign  countries,  or  from  the  maritime  provinces  of 
France,  for  the  confumption  of  the  great  city  of  Pa 
ris.  Bourdeaux  is  in  the  fame  manner  the  entrepot 
of  the  wines  which  grow  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ga 
ronne,  and  of  the  rivers  which  run  into  it,  one  of  the 
richeft  wine  countries  in  the  world,  and  which  feems 
to  produce  the  wine  fitteft  for  exportation,  or  beft 
fuited  to  the  tafte  of  foreign  nations.  Such  advan 
tageous  fituations  necefTarily  attract  a  great  capital  by 
the  great  employment  which  they  afford  it  ;  and  the 
employment  of  this  capital  is  the  caufe  of  the  induf 
try  of  thofe  two  cities.  In  the  other  parliament  towns 
of  France,  very  little  more  capital  feems  to  be  em 
ployed  than  what  is  neceflfary  for  fupplying  their  own 
confumption  ;  that  is,  little  more  than  the  fmalleft 
capital  which  can  be  employed  in  them.  The  fame 
thing  may  be  faid  of  Paris,  Madrid,  and  Vienna.  Of 
thofe  three  cities,  Paris  is  by  far  the  moft  induftrious  ; 
but  Paris  itfelf  is  the  principal  market  of  all  the  ma 
nufactures  eftabliihed  at  Paris,  and  its  own  confump 
tion  is  the  principal  object  of  all  the  trade  which  it 
carries  on.  London,  Lifbon,  and  Copenhagen,  are, 
perhaps,  the  only  three  cities  in  Europe,  which  are 
both  the  conftant  refidence  of  a  court,  and  can  at  the 
fame  time  be  considered  as  trading  cities,  or  as  cities 
\vhichtrade  not  only  for  their  own  confumption,  but 
for  that  of  other  cities  and  countries.  The  fituation  of 
all  the  three  is  extremely  advantageous,and-naturally  fits 

them 
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them  to  be  the  entrepots  of  a  great  part  of  the  goods 
defined  for  the  confumption  of  diftant  places.  In  a 
city  where  a  great  revenue  is  fpent,  to  employ  with 
advantage  a  capital  for  any  other  purpofe  than  for 
fupplying  the  confumption  of  that  city,  is  probably 
more  difficult  than  in  one  in  which  the  inferior  ranks 
of  people  have  no  other  maintenance  but  what  they 
derive  from  the  employment  of  fuch  a  capital.  The 
idlenefs  of  the  greater  part  of  the  people  who  are 
maintained  by  the  expence  of  revenue,  corrupts,  it 
is  probable,  the  induftry  of  thofe  who  ought  to  be 
maintained  by  the  employment  of  capital,  and  ren 
ders  it  lefs  advantageous  to  employ  a  capital  there  than 
in  other  places.  There  was  little  ktrade  or  induftry 
in  Edinburgh  before  the  union.  When  the  Scotch 
parliament  was  no  longer  to  be  afTembled  in  it,  when 
it  ceafed  to  be  the  necerTary  refidence  of  the  principal 
nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland,  it  became  a  city  of 
foine  trade  and  induftry.  It  dill  continues,  however, 
to  be  the  refidence  of  the  principal  courts  of  juitice  in 
Scotland,  of  the  boards  of  cufloms  and  excife,  &c.  A 
conftderable  revenue,  therefore,  ftill  continues  to  be 
fpe'nt  in  it.  In  trade  and  induftry  it  is  much  inferior 
to  Glafgow,  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
maintained  by  the  employment  of  capital.  The  in 
habitants  of  a  large  village,  it  has  fometimes  been  ob- 
ferved,  after  having  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  ma 
nufactures,  have  become  idle  and  poor,  in  confequence 
of  a  great  lord's  having  taken  up  his  refidence  in  their 
neighbourhood. 

THE  proportion  between  capital  and  revenue,  there 
fore,  feems  every-where  to  regulate  the  proportion 
between  induftry  and  idlenefs.  Wherever  capital  pre 
dominates,  induftry  prevails  :  wherever  revenue,  idle 
nefs.  Every  increafe  or  diminution  of  capital,  there 
fore,  naturally  tends  to  increafe  or  diminifh  the  real 
quantity  of  induftry,  the  number  of  productive  hands, 

and 
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and  confequently  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  an 
nual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country, 
the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  all  its  inhabitants. 

CAPITALS  are  increafed  by  parlimony,  and  dimi- 
niihed  by  prodigality  and  mifconducl:. 

WHATEVER  a  perfon  faves  from  his  revenue  he 
adds  to  his  capital,  and  either  employs  it  himfelf  in 
maintaining  an  additional  number  of  productive 
hands,  or  enables  fome  other  perfon  to  do  fo,  by 
lending  it  to  him  for  an  intereft,  that  is,  for  a  fhare 
of  the  profits.  As  the  capital  of  an  individual  can  be 
increafed  only  by  what  he  faves  from  his  annual  reve 
nue  or  his  annual  gains,  fo  the  capital  of  a  fociety, 
which  is  the  fame  with  that  of  all  the  individuals  who 
compofe  it,  can  be  increafed  only  in  the  fame  man 
ner. 

PARSIMONY,  and  not  induftry,  is  the  immediate 
caufe  of  the  increafe  of  capital.  Induftry,  indeed, 
provides  the  fubjecl:  which  parfimony  accumulates. 
But  whatever  induftry  -might  acquire,  if  parfimony 
did  not  fave  and  ftore  up,  the  capital  would  never  be 
the  greater. 

PARSIMONY,  by  increafmg  the  fund  which  is  def- 
tined  for  the  maintenance  of  produ6tive  hands,  tends 
to  increafe  the  number  of  thofe  hands  whofe  labour 
adds  to  the  value  of  the  fubjecl:  upon  which  it  is  be- 
ftowed.  It  tends,  therefore,  to  increafe  the  exchange 
able  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  la 
bour  of  the  country.  It  puts  into  motion  an  additi 
onal  quantity  of  induftry,  which  gives  an  additional 
value  to  the  annual  produce. 

WHAT  is  annually  faved  is  as  regularly  confumed 
as  what  is  annually  fpenr,  and  nearly  in  the  fame 
time  too  ;  but  it  is  confumed  by  a  different  fet  of 
people.  That  portion  of  his  revenue  which  a  rich 
man  annually  fpends,  is  in  moft  cafes  confumed  by 
idle  guefts,  and  menial  fervants,  who  leave  nothing 

behind 
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behind  them  in  return  for  their  confumption.  That 
portion  which  he  annually  faves,  as  for  the  fake  of 
the  profit  it  is  immediately  employed  as  a  capital,  is 
confumed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  nearly  in  the 
fame  time  too,  but  by  a  different  fet  of  people,  by 
labourers,  manufacturers,  and  artificers,  who  re 
produce  with  a  profit  the  value  of  their  annual  con 
fumption.  His  revenue,  we  (hall  fuppofe,  is  paid 
him  in  money.  Had  he  fpent  the  whole,  the  food, 
clothing,  and  lodging,  which  the  whole  could  have 
purchafed,  would  have  been  diftributed  among  the 
former  fet  of  people.  By  faving  a  part  of  it,  as  that 
part  is  for  the  fake  of  the  profit  immediately  employ 
ed  as  a  capital  either  by  himfelf  or  by  fome  other  per- 
fon,  the  food,  clothing,  and  lodging,  which  may  be 
purchafed  with  it,  are  neceflarily  referved  for  the  lat 
ter.  The  confumption  is  the  fame,  but  the  confu- 
iners  are  different. 

BY  what  a  frugal  man  annually  faves,  he  not  on 
ly  affords  maintenance  to  an  additional  number  of 
productive  hands,  for  that  or  the  enfuing  year,  but, 
like  the  founder  of  a  public  work-houfe,  he  eftablifh- 
es  as  it  were  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  maintenance  of 
an  equal  number  in  all  times  to  come.  The  perpe 
tual^  allotment  and  deitination  of  this  fund,  indeed,  is 
not  always  guarded  by  any  pojfitive  law,  by  any  truft- 
right  or  deed  of  mortmain.  It  is  always  guarded, 
however,  by  a  very  powerful  principle,  the  plain  and 
evident  intereft  of  every  individual  to  whom  any  ihare 
of  it  (hall  ever  belong.  No  part  of  it  can  ever  after 
wards  be  employed  to  maintain  any  but  productive 
hands,  without  an  evident  lofs  to  the  perfon  who 
thus  perverts  it  from  its  proper  deftination. 

THE  prodigal  perverts  it  in  this  manner.  By  not 
confining  his  expence  within  his  income,  he  en 
croaches  upon  his  capital.  Like  him  who  perverts 
the  revenues  of  fome  pious  foundation  to  profane 

purpofes, 
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purpofes,  he  pays  the  wages  of  idlenefs  with  thofe 
funds  which  the  frugality  of  his  forefathers  had,  as 
it  were,  confecrated  to  the  maintenance  of  induftry. 
By  diminifhing  the  funds  deftined  for  the  employment 
of  productive  labour,  he  neceflarily  diminifhes,  ib  far 
as  it  depends  upon  him,  the  quantity  of  that  labour 
which  adds  a  value  to  the  fubjedl  upon  which  it  is 
beftowed,  and,  confequently,  the  value  of  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  whole  country, 
the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  its  inhabitants.  If 
the  prodigality  of  fome  was  not  compenfated  by  the 
frugality  of  others,  the  conduct  of  every  prodigal,  by 
feeding  the  idle  with  the  bread  of  the  industrious, 
tends  not  only  to  beggar  himfelf,  but  to  impoveriOi 
his  country. 

THOUGH  the  expence  of  the  prodigal  mould  be 
altogether  in  home-made,  and  no  part  of  it  in  foreign 
commodities,  its  effect  upon  the  productive  funds  of 
the  fociety  would  (till  be  the  fame.  Every  year  there 
would  ftill  be  a  certain  quantity  of  food  and  clothing, 
which  ought  to  have  maintained  productive,  em 
ployed  in  maintaining  unproductive  hands.  Every 
year,  therefore,  there  would  dill  be  fome  diminution 
in  what  would  other  wife  have  been  the  value  of  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country. 

THIS  expence,  it  may  be  foid  indeed,  not  being  in 
foreign  goods,  and  not  occafioning  any  exportation  of 
gold  ancf  filver,  the  fame  quantity  of  money  would 
remain  in  the  country  as  before.  But  if  the  quantity 
of  food  and  clothing,  which  were  thus  confumed  by 
unproductive,  had  been  diftributed  among  productive 
hands,  they  would  have  reproduced,  together  with  a 
profit,  the  full  value  of  their  confumption.  The 
fame  quantity  of  money  would  in  this  cafe  equally 
have  remained  in  the  country,  and  there  would  be- 
fides  have  been  a  reproduction  of  an  equal  value  of 

VOL.  II.  C  confumable 
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confumable  goods.     There  would  have   been 
values  initead  of  one. 

THE  fame  quantity  of  money,  befides,  cannot  long 
remain  in  any  country  in  which  the  value  of  the  an 
nual  produce  diminifhes.  The  fole  ufe  of  money  is 
to  circulate  confumable  goods.  By  means  of  it,  pro- 
v-ifions,  materials,  and  finifhed  work,  are -bought  and 
fold,  and  diftributed  to  their  proper  confumers.  The 
quantity  of  money,  therefore,  which  can  be  annually 
employed  in  any  country,  mud -be  determined  by  the 
value  of  the  confumable  goods  annually  circulated 
within  it.  Thefe  mu-ft  con fi ft  either  in  the  imme 
diate  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country 
itfelf,  or  in  fomething  which  had  been  purchafed 
with  fome  part  of  that  produce.  Their  value,  there 
fore,  muft  diminimas  the  value  of  that  produce  dimU 
nilhes,  and  along  with  it  the  quantity  of  money  which 
can  be  employed  in  circulating  them.  But  the  mo 
ney  which  by  this  annual  diminution  of  produce  is 
annually  thrown  out  of  domeftic  circulation,  will  not 
be  allowed  to  lie  idle.  The  intereft  of  whoever  pof- 
feffes  it,  requires  that  it  mould  be  employed.  But 
having  no  employment  at  home,  it  will,  in  fpite  of 
all  laws  and  prohibitions,  be  fent  abroad,  and  em 
ployed  in  purchafing  confumable  goods  which  may 
be  of  fome  ufe  at  home.  Its  annual  exportation  will 
in  this  manner  continue  for  .fome  time  to  add  fome 
thing  to  the  annual  confumptian  of  the  country  be 
yond  the  value  of-its  own  annual  produce.  What  in  the 
days  of  its  profperity  had.  been  faved  from  that  annual 
produce,  and  employed  in  purchafing  gold  and  filver, 
will  contribute  for  fome  little  time  tofupport  itscon- 
fumption  in  adverfity.  The  exportation  of  gold  and 
iilver  is,  in  this  cafe,  not  the  caufe,  but  the  effect  of 
its  declenfion,  and  may  even,  for  fome  little  time, 
alleviate  the  mifery  of  that  declenfion. 

THE  quantity  of  money,  on  the  contrary,  muft  in 

every 
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every  country  naturally  increafe  as  the  value  of  the  an 
nual  produce  increafes.  -The  value  of  the  confuma- 
ble  goods  annually  circulated  within  the  fociety  being 
greater,  will  require  a  greater  quantity  of  money  to- 
circulate  them;  A  part  of  the  increafed  produce, 
therefore,  will  naturally  be  employed  in  purchafing, 
wherever  it  is  to  be  had,  the  additional  quantity  of 
gold  and  filver  neceflary  for  circulating  the  reft.  The 
increafe  of  thofe  metals  will  in  this  cafe  be  the  erFec~r, 
not  the  caufe,  of  the  public,  profperity.  Gold  and 
lilver  are  purchafed  every-where  in  the  fame  manner. 
The  food>  clothing,  and  lodging,  the  revenue  and 
maintenance  of  all  thofe  whofe  labour  or  flock  is  em 
ployed  in  bringing  them  from  the  mine  to  the  mar 
ket,  is  the  price  paid  for  them  in  Peru  as  well  as  in 
England.  The  country  which  has  this  price  to  pay, 
will  never  be  long  without  the  quantity  of  thofe  metals 
which  it  has  occaiion  for  ;  and  no  country  will  ever 
long  retain  a  quantity  which  it  has  no  occafion  for. 

WHATEVER,  therefore,  we  may  imagine  the  real 
wealth  and  revenue  of  a  country  to  con  (ill  in,  whe 
ther  in  the  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and 
labour,  as  plain  reafon  feems  to  dictate  ;  or  in  the 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals  which  circulate  within 
it,  as  vulgar  prejudices  fuppofe;  in  either  view  of  the 
matter,  every  prodigal  appears  to  be  a  public  enemy, 
and  every  frugal  man  a  public  benefaclor. 

THE  effects  of  mifconduct  are  often  the  fame  as 
thofe  of  prodigality.  Every  injudicious  and  unftic- 
cefsful  project  in  agriculture,  mines,  fifheries,  trade, 
or  manufactures,  tends  in  the  fame  manner  to  d i mi 
ni  fh  the  funds  deftined  for  the  maintenance  of  produc 
tive  labour.  In  every  fuch  project,  though  the  capi 
tal  is  confumed  by  productive  hands  only,  yet,  as  by 
the  injudicious  manner  in  which  they  are  employed, 
they  do  not  reproduce  the  full  value  of  the  confump- 
tion,  there  muft  always  be  fome  diminution  in  what 

would 
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would  otherwife  have  been  the  productive  funds  of  the 
fociety. 

IT  can  feldom  happen,  indeed,  that  the  circum- 
ftances  of  a  great  nation  can  be  much  affected  either 
by  the  prodigality  or  mifcondu&  of  individuals ;  the 
profuflon  or  imprudence  of  fome,  being  always  more 
than  compenfated  by  the  frugality  and  good  condudl 
of  others. 

WITH  regard  to  profufion,  the  principle  which 
prompts  to  expence,  is  the  paffion  for  prefent  enjoy 
ment  ;  which,  though  fometimes  violent  and  very  dif 
ficult  to  be  reftrained,  is  in  general  only  momentary 
and  occafional.  But  the  principle  which  prompts  to 
fave,  is  the  defire  of  bettering  our  condition,  a  defire 
which,  though  generally  calm  and  difpaffionate,  comes 
with  us  from  the  womb,  and  never  leaves  us  till  we 
go  into  the  grave.  In  the  whole  interval  which  fepa- 
rates  thofe  two  moments,  there  is  fcarce  perhaps  a 
iingle  inflant  in  which  any  man  is  fo  perfectly  and 
completely  fatisfied  with  his  fituation,  as  to  be  with 
out  any  wifli  of  alteration  or  improvement  of  any  kind. 
An  augmentation  of  fortune  is  the  means  by  which 
the  greater  part  of  men  propofe  and  wiih  to  better 
their  condition.  It  is  the  means  the  moft  vulgar  and 
the  moft  obvious ;  and  the  mod  likely  way  of  aug 
menting  their  fortune,  is  to  fave  and  accumulate  fome 
part  of  what  tbey  acquire,  either  regularly  and  annu 
ally,  or  upon  fome  extraordinary  occafions.  Though 
the  principle  of  expence,  therefore,  prevails  in  almoft 
all  men  upon  fome  occafions,  and  in  fome  men  upon 
almoft  all  occafions,  yet  in  the  greater  part  of  men, 
taking  the  whole  courfe  of  their  life  at  an  average,  the 
principle  of  frugality  feems  not  only  to  predominate, 
but  to  predominate  very  greatly. 

WITH  regard  to  mifconducl:,  the  number  of 
prudent  and  fuccefsful  undertakings  is  every-where 
much  greater  than  that  of  injudicious  and  un fuc 
cefsful 
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cefsful  ones.  After  all  our  complaints  of  the  fre 
quency  of  bankruptcies,  the  unhappy  men  who  fall 
into  this  misfortune  make  but  a  very  fmall  part  of 
the  whole  number  engaged  in  trade,  and  all  other- 
forts  of  bufmefs ;  not  much  more  perhaps  than  one  in 
a  thoufand.  Bankruptcy  is  perhaps  the  grcateil  and 
moft  humiliating  calamity  which  can  befal  an  inno 
cent  man.  The  greater  part  of  men,  therefore,  are 
fufficiently  careful  to  avoid  it.  Some  indeed  do  not 
avoid  it,  as  fome  do  not  avoid  the  gallows. 

GREAT  nations  are  never  impoverifhed  by  private, 
though  they  fometimes  are  by  public  prodigality  and 
mifcondudt.  The  whole,  or  almoft  the  whole  pub 
lic  revenue,  is  in  moft  countries  employed  in  main-, 
taining  unproductive  hands.  Such  are  the  people  who 
compofe  a  numerous  and  fplendid  court,  a  great  ec- 
clefiaftical  eftablifhment/great  fleets  and  armies,  who 
in  time  of  peace  produce  nothing,  and  in  time  of  war  ; 
acquire  nothing  which  can  compenfate  the  cxpence 
of  maintaining  them,  even  while  the  war  lafts/  Such' 
people,  as  they  themfelves  produce  nothing,  are  all 
maintained  by  the  produce  of  other  men's  labour. — 
When  multiplied,  therefore,. to  an  unneceiTary  num 
ber,  they  may  in  a  particular  year  confume  fo  great  & 
(hare  of  this  produce,  as  not  to  leave  a  fufficiency  for 
maintaining  the  productive  labourers,  who  mould  re 
produce  it  next  year.  The  next  year's  produce,  there- 
tore,  will  be  lefs  than  that  of  the  foregoing,  and  if 
the  fame  diforder  ihould  continue,  that  of  the  third 
year  will  be  dill  lefs  than  that  of  the  fecond.  Thofe 
unproductive  hands,  who  mould  be  maintained  by  a- 
part  only  of  the  fpare  revenue  of  the  people,  may  con- 
iuine  fo  great  a  lhare  of  their  whole  revenue,  and 
thereby  oblige  fo  great  a  number  to  encroach  upon-' 
their  capitals,  upon  the  funds  deftined  for  the  main 
tenance  of  productive  labour,  that  all  the  frugality  and 
good  conduct,  of  individuals  may  not  be  able  to  com- 
G  ^  pen  fate 
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penfate  the  wade  and  degradation  of  produce  occafi- 
oned  by  this  violent  and  forced  encroachment. 

THIS  frugality  and  good  conduct,  however,  is  upon 
mod  occafions,  it  appears  from  experience,  fufficient  to 
compenfate,  not  only  the  private  prodigality  and  mif- 
conduct  of  individuals,  but  the  public  extravagance 
of  government.  The  uniform,  conftant,  and  unin 
terrupted  effort  of  every  man  to  better  his  condition, 
the  principle  from  which  public  and  national,  as  well 
as  private  opulence  is  originally  derived,  is  frequently 
powerful  enough  to  maintain  the  natural  progrefs  of 
ihings  toward  improvement,  in  fpite  both  of  the  ex 
travagance  of  government,  and  of  the  greateft  errors 
of  adminiftration.  Like  the  unknown  principle  of 
animal  life,  it  frequently  reftores  health  and  vigour  to 
the  conftitution,  in  Ipite,  not  only  of  the  difeaie,  but 
of  the  abfurd  prefcriptions  of  the  doctor. 

THE  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
any  nation  can  be  increafed  in  its  value  by  no  other 
means,  but  by  increafing  either  the  number  of  its 
productive  labourers,  or  the  productive  powers  of 
thofe  labourers  who  had  before  been  employed.  The 
number  of  its  productive  labourers,  it  is  evident,  can 
never  be  much  increafed,  but  in  confequence  of  an 
increafe  of  capital,  or  of  the  funds  deftined  for  main 
taining  them.  The  productive  powers  of  the  fame 
number  of  labourers  cannot  be  increafed,  but  in  con- 
lequence  either  of  fome  addition  and  improvement 
to  thofe  machines  and  initruments  which  facilitate 
arvd  abridge  labour  ;  or  of  a  more  proper  divifion  and 
tiiftribution  of  employment.  In  either  cafe  an  addi 
tional  capital  is  almoft  always  required.  It  is  by 
means  of  an  additional  capital  only,  that  the  under 
taker  of  any  work  can  either  provide  his  workmen 
•with  better  machinery,  or  make  a  more  proper  dif- 
tribution  of  employment  among  them.  When  the 
work  to  be  done  confifts  of  a  number  of  parts,  to  keep 

evtr 
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every  man  conftantly  employed  in  one  way,  requires 
a  much  greater  capital  than  where  every  man  is  oc- 
cafionally  employed  in  every  different  part  of  the 
work.  When  we  compare,  therefore,  the  (late  of  a 
nation  at  two  different  periods,  and  find,  that  the 
annual  produce  of  its  land  and  labour  is  evidently 
greater  at  the  latter  than  at  the  former,  that  its  lands 
are  better  cultivated,  its  manufactures  more  nume 
rous  and  more  flourifhing,  and  its  trade  more  exten- 
five,  we  may  be  aflured  that  its  capital  muft  have  in- 
creafed  during  the  interval  between  thofe  two  peri 
ods,  and  that  more  mult  have  been  added  to  it  by  the 
good  condudt  of  fome,  than  had  been  taken  from  it 
either  by  the  private  mifconducl:  of  others,  or  by  the 
public  extravagance  of  government.  But  we  ihall 
find  this  to  have  been  the  cafe  of  almoft  all  nations, 
in  all  tolerably  quiet  and  peaceable  times,  even  of 
thofe  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  moft  prudent  and 
parfimonious  governments.  To  form  a  right  judg 
ment  of  it,  indeed,  we  muft  compare  the  ftate  of  the 
country  at  periods  fomewhat  diftant  from  one  an 
other.  The  progrefs  is  frequently  fo  gradual,  that, 
at  near  periods,  the  improvement  is  not  only  not 
fenfible,  but  from  the  declenlion  either  of  certain 
branches  of  induftry,  or  of  certain  diftri&s  of  the 
country,  things  which  fometimes  happen  though  the 
country  in  general  be  in  great  profperity,  there  fre 
quently  arifes  a  fufpicion,  that  the  riches  and  induf- 
try  of  the  whole  are  decaying. 

THE  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
England,  for  example,  is  certainly  much  greater  than 
it  was,  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  at  the  refto- 
ration  of  Charles  II.  Though,  at  prefent,  few  peo 
ple,  I  believe,  doubt  of  this,  yet  during  this  period, 
five  years  have  feldom  paded  away  in  which  fome 
book  or  pamphlet  has  not  been  publifhed,  written  too 
with  fuch  abilities  as  to  gain  fome  authority  with  the 

public,, 
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public,  and  pretending  to  demonftrate  that  the  wealth 
of  the  nation  was  fait  declining,  that  the  country  was 
depopulated,  agriculture  negleded,  manufactures  de 
caying,  and  trade  undone.  Nor  have  thefe  publica 
tions  been  all  party  pamphlets,  the  .wretched  ofF- 
fpring  of  falfehood  and  venality.  Many  of  them 
have  been  written  by  very  candid'  and  very  intelligent 
people  ;  who  wrote  nothing  but  what  they  believed, 
and  for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  they  believed  it. 

THE  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
England  again,  was  certainly  much  greater  at  the  re 
iteration,  than  we  can  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  about 
Sn  hundred  years  before,  at  the  acceffion  of  Elizabeth. 
At  this  period  too,  we  have  all  reafon  to  believe,  the 
country  was  much  more  advanced  in  improvement, 
than  it  had  been  about  a  century  before,  towards  the 
clofe  of  the  dinentions  between  the  houfes  of  York 
and  Lancafter.  Even  then  it  was,  probably,  in  a 
better  condition  than  it  had  been  at  the  Norman  con- 
queft,  and  at  the  Norman  conqueft,  than  during  the 
confufion  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy.  Even  at  this 
early  period,  it  was  certainly  a  more  improved  coun 
try  that  at  the  invaiion  of  Julius  Casfar,  when  its  in 
habitants  were  nearly  in  the  fame  (fate  with  the  fava- 
ges  in  North  America. 

IN  each  of  thofe  periods,  however,  there  was,  not 
only  much  private  and  public  profufion,  many  ex- 
penfive  and  unnecefTary  wars,  great  perverfion  of  the 
annual  produce  from  maintaining  productive  to  main 
tain  unproductive  hands  ;  but  fometimes,  in  the  con 
fufion  of  civil  difcord,  fuch  abfolute  wafte  and  de- 
ftru6tion  of  (lock,  as  might  be  fuppofed,  not  only  to 
retard,  as  it  certainly  did,  the  natural  accumulation 
of  riches,  but  to  have  left  the  country,  at  the  end  of 
the  period,  poorer  than  at  the  beginning.  'Thus,  in 
the  happieft  and  molt  fortunate  period  of  them  all, 
that  which  has  pauedTmce  the.  reiteration,  how  ma 
ny 
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ny  diforders  and  misfortunes  have  occurred,  which, 
could  they  have  been  forefeen,  not  only  the  impove- 
rifhment,  but  the  total  ruin  of  the  country  would 
have  been  expected  from  them  ?  The  fire  and  the 
plague  of  London,  the  two  Dutch  wars,  the  difor 
ders  of  the  revolution,  the  war  in  Ireland,  the  four 
expenfive  French  wars  of  1688,  1702,  1742,  and 
1756,  together  with  the  two  rebellions  of  1715  and 
1745.  In  the  courfe  of  the  four  French  wars,  the 
nation  has  contracted  more  than  a  hundred  and  for 
ty-five  millions  of  debt,  over  and  above  all  the  other 
extraordinary  annual  expence  which  they  occafioned, 
fo  that  the  whole  cannot  be  computed  at  lefs  than 
two  hundred  millions.  So  great  a  (hare  of  the  an 
nual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country, 
has,  fince  the  revolution,  been  employed  upon  dif 
ferent  occafions,  in  maintaining  an  extraordinary 
number  of  unproductive  hands.  But  had  not  thofe 
wars  given  this  particular  direction  to  fo  large  a  ca 
pital,  the  greater  part  of  it  would  naturally  have  been 
employed  in  maintaining  productive  hands,  whofe 
labour  would  have  replaced,  with  a  profit,  the  whole 
value  of  their  confumption.  The  value  of  the  an 
nual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country, 
would  have  been  confiderably  increafed  by  it  every 
year,  and  every  year's  increafe  would  have  augment 
ed  Hill  more  that  of  the  following  year.  More  hou- 
fes  would  have  been  built,  more  lands  would  have 
been  improved,  and  thofe  which  had  been  improved 
before  would  have  been  better  cultivated,  more  manu 
factures  would  have  been  eftablifhed,  and  thofe  which 
had  been  eftablifhed  before  would  have  been  more  ex 
tended  ;  and  to  what  height  the  real  wealth  and  reve 
nue  of  the  country  might,  by  this  time,  have  been  raiC- 
ed,  it  is  not  perhaps  very  eafy  even  to  imagine. 

BUT   though  the  profufion  of  government  mud, 
undoubtedly,  have  retarded  the  natural  progrefs  of 

England 
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England  towards  wealth  and  improvement,  it  has 
not  been  able  to  fkip  it.  The  annual  produce  of  itfc 
land  and  labour  is,  undoubtedly,  much  greater  at 
prefent  than  it  was  either  at  the  restoration  or  at  the 
revolution.  The  capital,  therefore,  annually  em 
ployed  in  cultivating  this  land,  and  in.  maintaining 
this  labour,  muft  likewife  be  much  greater.  In  the 
midft  of  all  the  exactions  of  government,  this  capital 
has  been  fslently  and  gradually  accumulated  by  the 
private  frugality  and  good  conduct  of  individuals,  by 
their  univerfal,  continual,  and  uninterrupted  effort  to 
better  their  own  condition.  It  is  this  effort,  protec 
ted  by  law  and  allowed  by  liberty  to  exert  itfelf  in 
the  manner  that  is  moft  advantageous,  which  has 
maintained  the  progrefs  of  England  towards  opulence 
and  improvement  in  almoft  all  former  times,  and 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  do  fo  in  all  future 
times.  England,  however,  as  it  has  never  been  blef- 
fed  with  a  very  parfimonious  government,  fo  parfr- 
mony  has  at  no  time  been  the  characleriftical  virtue 
of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  the  higheft  impertinence  and 
preemption,  therefore,  in  kings  and  minifters,  to 
pretend  to  watch  over  the  oeconomy  of  private  peo 
ple,  and  to  reftrain  their  expence,  either  by  fumptu- 
ary  laws,  or  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign 
luxuries.  They  are  themfelves  always,  and  without 
any  exception,  thegreateft  fpendthrifts  in'the  fociety. 
Let  them  look  well  after  their  own  expence,  and 
they  may  fafely  truft  private  people  with  theirs.  If 
their  own  extravagance  does  not  ruin  the  ftate,  that 
of  their  fubjecls  never  will. 

As  frugality  increafcs,  and  prodigality  diminiflies 
the  public  capital,  fo  the  conduct  of  thofe  whofe  ex- 
pence  jnft  equals  their  revenue,  without  either  accu 
mulating  or  encroaching,  neither  increafes  nor  dimi 
niflies  it.  Some  modes  of  expence,  however,  feem 

tQ 
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tb  contribute  more  to  the  growth  of  public  opulence 
than  others.  Vv^kr 

THE  revenue  of  an  individual  may  be  fpent,  either 
in  things  which  are  confumed  immediately,  and  in 
which  one  day's  expence  can  neither  alleviate  nor  flip- 
port  that  of  another  ;  or  it  may  be  fpent  in  things 
more  durable,  which  can  therefore  be  accumulated, 
and  in  which  every  day's  expence  may,  as  he  chufes, 
either  alleviate  or  fupport  and  heighten  the  effect  of 
that  of  the  following  day.  A  man  of  fortune,  for 
example,  may  either  fpend  his  fortune  in  a  profufe 
and  fumptuous  table,  and  in  maintaining  a  great  num 
ber  of  menial  fervants,  and  a  multitude  of  dogs  and 
horfes  ;  or  contenting  himfelf  with  a  frugal  table  and 
few  attendants,  he  may  lay  out  the  greater  part  of  it 
in  adorning  his  houfe  or  his  country  villa,  in  ufefulor 
ornamental  buildings,  in  ufeful  or  ornamental  furni 
ture,  in  collecting  books,  ftatues,  pictures  ;  or  in 
things  more  frivolous,  jewels,  baubles,  ingenious  trin 
kets  of  different  kinds  •  or,  what  is  moft  trifling  of 
all,  in  amaffing  a  great  wardrobe  of  fine  clothes,  like 
the  favourite  and  minifler  of  a  great  prince  who  died 
a  few  years  ago.  Were  two  men  of  equal  fortune  to 
fpend  their  revenue,  the  one  chiefly  in  the  one  way, 
the  other  in  the  other,  the  magnificence  of  the  perfon 
\vhofe  expence  had  been  chiefly  in  durable  commo 
dities,  would  be  continually  increafmg,  every  day 'sex- 
pence  contributing  fomething  to  fupport  and  heighten 
the  effe6t  of  that  of  the  following  day  :  that  of  the 
other,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  no  greater  at  the  end 
of  the  period  than  at  the  beginning.  The  former 
too  would,  at  the  end  of  the  period,  be  the  richer  man 
of  the  two.  He  would  have  a  ftock  of  goods  of 
fome  kind  or  other,  which,  though  it  might  not  be 
worth  all  that  it  coir,  would  always  be  worth  fome 
thing.  No  trace  or  veftige  of  the  expence  of  the  lat 
ter  would  remain,  and  the  effects  of  ten  or  twenty 

years 
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years  profufion  would  be  as  completely  annihilated 
as  if  they  had  never  exifted. 

As  the  one  mode  of  expence  is  more  favourable 
than  the  other  to  the  opulence  of  an  individual,  fo  is 
it  likewife  to  that  of  a  nation.     The  houfes,  the  fur 
niture,  the  clothing  of  the  rich,  in  a  little  time,    be 
come   ufeful  to   the  inferior  and  middling  ranks  of 
people.     They  are  able  to  purchafe  them  when  their 
fuperiors  grow  weary  of  them,  and  the  general  accom 
modation  of  the  whole  people  is  thus  gradually  im 
proved,  when  this  mode  of  expence  becomes  univer- 
fal  among  men  of  fortune.      In  countries  which  have 
long  been  rich,  you  will  frequently  find  the  inferior 
ranks  of  people  in  pofleffion  both  of  houfes  and  fur 
niture  perfecily  good  and  entire,  but  of  which  neither 
the  one   could  have  been  built  nor  the  other  have 
been  made  for  their  ufe.     What  was  formerly  a  feat 
of  the  family  of  Seymour,  is  now  an  inn  upon  the 
Bath  road.     The  marriage-bed  of  James  the  Firft  of 
Great  Britain,  which  his  Queen  brought  with  her  from 
Denmark,  as  a  prefent  fit  for  a  fovereign  to  make  to 
a  fovereign,  was,  a  few  years  ago,  the  ornament  of  an 
alehoufe  at  Dunfermline.     In    fume  ancient  cities, 
which  either  have  been  long  flationary,  or  have  gone 
fomewhat  to  decay,  you  will  fometimes  fcarce  find  a 
fingle  houfe  which  could  have  been  built  for  its  pre 
fent  inhabitants.     If  you  go  into  thofe  houfes  too, 
you  will  frequently  find  many  excellent,  though  anti 
quated  pieces  of  furniture,  which  are  (till  very  fit  for 
ufe,  and  which  could  as  little  have  been  made  for  them. 
Noble  palaces,  magnificent  villas,  great  collections  of 
books,  ftatues,  pictures,  and  other  curiofities,  are  fre 
quently  both  an  ornament  and  an  honour,  not  only 
to  the  neighbourhood,  but  to  the  whole  country  to 
which  they  belong.     Verfailles  is  an  ornament  and  an 
honour  to  France,  Stowe  and  Wilton  to  England. 
Italy  (till  continues  to  command  feme  fort  of  venera 
tion 
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tion  by  the  number  of  monuments  of  this  kind  which 
it  pofleires,  though  the  wealth  which  produced  them 
has  decayed,  and  though  the  genius  which  planned 
them  feems  to  be  extinguished,  perhaps  from  not  hav 
ing  the  fame  employment. 

THE  expence  too,  which  is  laid  out  in  durable 
commodities,  is  favourable,  not  only  to  accumulation, 
but  to  frugality.  If  a  perfon  (hould  at  any  time  ex 
ceed  in  it,  he  can  eafily  reform  without  expofing  him- 
felf  to  the  cenfure  of  the  public.  To  reduce  greatly  the 
number  of  his  fervants,  to  reform  his  table  from  great 
profufion  to  great  frugality,  to  lay  down  his  equipage  af 
ter  he  has  fet  it  up,  are  changes  which  cannot  efcape 
the  obfervation  of  his  neighbours,  and  which  are  fup- 
pofed  to  impJy  forne  acknowledgment  of  preceding 
bad  condudt.  Few,  therefore,  of  thofe  who  have 
once  been  fo  unfortunate  as  to  launch  out1  too  far  in 
to  this  fort  of  expence,  have  afterwards  the  courage 
to  reform,  till  ruin  and  bankruptcy  oblige  them.  But 
if  a  perfon  has,  at  any  time,  been  at  too  great  an  ex- 
pence  in  building,  in  furniture,  in  books  or  pictures , 
no  imprudence  can  be  inferred  from  his  changing  his 
conduct.  Thefe  are  things  in  which  further  expence 
is  frequently  rendered  unneceflary  by  former  expence; 
and  when  a  perfon  flops  fhort,  he  appears  to  do  fo, 
not  becaufe  he  has  exceeded  his  fortune,  but  becaufe 
he  has  fatisfied  his  fancy. 

THE  expence,  befides,  that -is  laid  out  in  durable 
^commodities,  gives  maintenance  commonly,  to  a 
greater  number  of  people,  than  that  which  is  employ 
ed  in  the  mod  profufe  hofpitality.  Of  two  or  three 
hundred  weight  of  provifions,  which  may  fometimes 
be  ferved  up  at  a  great  feftival,  one-half,  perhaps,  is 
thrown  to  the  dunghill,  and  there  is  always  a  great 
deal  wafted  and  abufed.  But  if  the  expence  of  this 
entertainment  had  been  employed  in  fetting  to  work 
mafons,  carpenters,  upholfterers,  mechanics,  &c.  a 
VOL.  II.  D  quantity 
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quantity  of  provifions,  of  equal  value,  would  have 
been  distributed  among  a  (till  greater  number  of  peo 
ple,  who  would  have  bought  them  in  penny-worths 
and  pound  weights,  and  not  have  loft  or  thrown  away 
a  Tingle  ounce  of  them.  In  the  one  way,  befides, 
this  expence  maintains  productive,  in  the  other  un 
productive  hands.  In  the  one  way,  therefore,  it  in- 
creafes,  in  the  other  it  does  not  increafe,  the  ex 
changeable  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  the  country. 

I  wou  LD  not,  however,  by  all  this  be  underftood  to 
mean  that  the  one  fpecies  of  expence  always  betokens 
a  more  liberal  or  generous  fpirit  than  the  other.  When 
a  man  of  fortune  fpends  his  revenue  chiefly  in  hofpi- 
tality,  he  {hares  the  greater  part  of  it  with  his  friends 
and  companions ;  but  when  he  employs  it  in  purcha- 
fing  fuch  durable  commodities,  he  often  fpends  the 
whole  upon  his  own  perfon,  and  gives  nothing  to  any 
body  without  an  equivalent.  The  latter  fpecies  of 
expence,  therefore,  efpecially  when  directed  towards 
frivolous  objects,  the  little  ornaments  of  drefs  and  fur 
niture,  jewels,  trinkets,  gewgaws,  frequently  indicates, 
not  only  a  trifling,  but  a  bafe  and  felfifh  difpofition. 
All  that  I  mean  is,  that  the  one  fort  of  expence,  as  it 
always  occafions  fome  accumulation  of  valuable  com 
modities,  as  it  is  more  favourable  to  private  frugality, 
and.  confequently,  to  the  increafe  of  the  public  capi 
tal,  and  as  it  maintains  productive,  rather  than  un 
productive  hands,  conduces  more  than  the  other  to  the 
growth  of  public  opulence. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    IV. 

Of  Stock  lent  at  Inter  eft. 

rT"1HE  (lock  which  is  lent  at  intereft  is  always 
JL  confidered  as  a  capital  by  the  lender.  He  ex- 
peds  that  in  due  time  it  is  to  be  reftored  to  him,  and 
that  in  the  mean  time  the  borrower  is  to  pay  him  a 
certain  annual  rent  for  the  ufe  of  it.  The  borrower 
may  ufe  it  either  as  a  capital,  or  as  a  ftock  referred 
lor  immediate  confumption.  If  he  ufes  it  as  a  capi 
tal,  he  employs  it  in  the  maintenance  of  productive 
labourers,  who  reproduce  the  value  with  a  profit. 
He  can,  in  thiscale,  both  reftore  the  capital  and  pay 
the  intereft,  without  alienating  or  encroaching  upon 
any  other  fource  of  revenue.  If  he  ufes  it  as  a  ftock 
referved  for  immediate  confumption,  he  acts  the  part 
of  a  prodigal,  and  ditfipates  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
idle,  what  was  deftined  for  the  fupport  of  the  induf- 
trious.  He  can,  in  this  cafe,  neither  reftore  the  capi 
tal  nor  pay  the  intereft,  without  either  alienating  "or 
encroaching  upon  fome  other  fource  of  revenue,  fuch 
as  the  property  or  the  rent  of  land. 

THE  ftock  which  is  lent  at  intereft  is,  no  doubt, 
occaiionally  employed  in  both  thefe  ways,  but  in  the 
former  much  more  frequently  than  in  the  latter.  The 
man  who  borrows  in  order  to  fpend  will  foon  be 
ruined,  and  he  who  lends  to  him  will  generally  have 
occafion  to  repent  of  his  folly.  To  borrow  or  to  lend 
for  fuch  a  purpofe,  therefore,  is  in  all  cafes,  where 
grofs  ufury  is  out  of  the  queftion,  contrary  to  the  inter 
eft  of  both  parties  ;  and  though  it  no  doubt  happens 
fometimes  that  people  do  both  the  one  and  the  other, 
yet,  from  the  regard  that  all  men  have  for  their  own 
intereft,  we  may  be  affured,  that  it  cannot  happen  fo 
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very  frequently  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  Afk  any 
rich  man  of  common  prudence,  to  which  of  the  two 
forts  of  people  he  has  lent  the  greater  part  of  his 
ftock,  to  thofe  who,  he  thinks,  will  employ  it  profi 
tably,  or  to  thofe  who  will  fpend  it  idly,  and  he  will 
laugh  at  you  for  propofing  the  queftion.  Even  among 
borrowers,  therefore,  not  the  people  in  the  world  moft 
famous  for  frugality,  the  number  of  the  frugal  and 
induftrious  furpaiFes  confiderably  that  of  the  prodigal 
and  idle. 

THE  only  people  to  whom  flock  is  commonly  lent, 
without  their  being  expected  to  make  any  very  profi 
table  ufe  oi  it,  are  country  gentlemen  who  borrow 
upon  mortgage.  Even  they  fcarce  ever  borrow  mere 
ly  to  fpend.  What  they  borrow,  one  may  fay,  is 
Commonly  fpent  before  they  borrow  it.  They  have 
generally  confumed  fo  great  a  quantity  of  goods,  ad-  , 
vanced  to  them  upon  credit  by  fhopkcepers  and  tradef- 
men,  that  they  find  it  neceflary  to  borrow  at  intercil 
;n  order  to  pay  the  debt.  The  capital  borrowed  re 
places  the  capitals  of  thofe  fhopkeepers  and  tradef- 
inen,  which  the  country  gentlemen  could  not  have 
replaced  from  the  rents  of  their  eflates.  It  is  not 
properly  borrowed  in  order  to  be  fpent,  but  in  order 
to  replace  a  capital  which  had  been  fpent  before. 

ALMOST  all  loans  at  intereft  are  made  in  money, 
either  of  paper,  or  of  gold  and  filver.  But  what  the 
borrower  really  wants,  and  what  the  lender  really 
fupplies  him  with,  is  not  the  money,  but  the  mo 
ney's  worth,  or  the  goods  which  it  can  purchafe.  If 
he  wants  it  as  a  flock  for  immediate  confumption,  it 
is  thofe  goods  only  which  he  can  place  in  that  flock. 
If  he  wants  it  as  a  capital  for  employing  induflry,  it 
is  from  thofe  goods  only  that  the  induflrious  can  be 
furnifhed  with  the  tools,  materials,  and  maintenance, 
neceflary  for  carrying  on  their  work.  By  means  of 
the  loan,  the  lender,  as  it  were,  ailigns  to  the  bor 
rower 
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rower  his  right  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  annual  pro 
duce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country,  to  be 
employed  as  the  borrower  pleafes. 

THE  quantity  of  flock,  therefore,  or,  as  it  is  com 
monly  exprefled,  of  money  which  can  be  lent  at  in- 
tereft  in  any  country,  is  not  regulated  by  the  value 
of  the  money,  whether  paper  or  coin,  which  ferves 
as  the  inftrument  of  the  different  loans  made  in  that 
country,  but  by  the  value  of  that  part  of  the  annual 
produce  which,  as  foon  as  it  comes  either  from  the 
ground,  or  from  the  hands  of  the  productive  labour 
ers,  is  deftined  not  only  for  replacing  a  capital,  but 
fuch  a  capital  as  the  owner  does  not  care  to  be  at  the 
trouble  of  employing  himfelf.  As  fuch  capitals  are 
commonly  lent  out  and  paid  back  in  money,  they 
conftitute  what  is  called  the  monied  intereft.  It  is 
diftindl,  not  only  from  the  landed,  but  from  the  tra 
ding  and  manufacturing  interefts,  as  in  thefe  laft  the 
owners  themfelves  employ  their  own  capitals.  Even 
in  the  monied  interclr,  however,  the  money  is, 
as  it  were,  but  the  deed  of  the  alignment,  which 
conveys  from  one  hand  to  another  thole  capitals 
which  the  owners  do  not  care  to  employ  themfelves. 
Thofe  capitals  may  be  greater  in  almoft  any  propor 
tion,  than  the  amount  of  the  money  which  ferves  as 
the  inftrument  of  their  conveyance  ;  the  fame  pieces 
of  money  fucceliivcly  ferving  for  many  different  loans, 
us  well  as  for  many  different  purchafcs.  A,  for  ex 
ample,  lends  to  W  a  thoufand  pounds,  with  which 
W  immediately  purchaics  of  B  a  thoufand  pounds 
worth  of  goods.  B  having  no  occaiion  for  the  mo 
ney  himfelf,  lends  the  identical  pieces  to  X,  with 
which  X  immediately  purchases  of  C  another  thou 
fand  pounds  worth  of  goods.  C  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  for  the  fame  reafon,  lends  them  to  Y,  who  again 
purchafes  goods  with  them  of  D.  In  this  manner 
the  fame  pieces,  either  of  coin  or  of  paper,  may,  in 
D  2  the 
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the  eourfe  of  a  few  days,  ferve  as  the  inftrument  of 
three  different  loans,  and  of  three  different  purchafes, 
each  of  which  is,  in  value,  equal  to  the  whole  amount 
of  thofe  pieces.  What  the  three  monied  men  A,  B, 
and  C,  affign  to  the  three  borrowers,  W,  X,  Y,  is 
the  power  of  making  thofe  purchafes.  In  this  pow 
er  confifts  both  the  value  and  the  ufe  of  the  loans. 
The  ftock  lent  by  the  three  monied  men,  is  equal  to 
the  value  of  the  goods  which  can  be  purchafed  with 
it,  and  is  three  times  greater  than  that  of  the  money 
with  which  the  purchafes  are  made.  Thofe  loans, 
however,  may  be  all  perfectly  well  fecured,  the  goods 
purchafed  by  the  different  debtors  being  fo  employ 
ed,  as,  in  due  time,  to  bring  back,  with  a  profit,  an 
equal  value  either  of  coin  or  of  paper.  And  as  the 
fame  pieces  of  money  can  thus  ferve  as  the  inftru 
ment  of  different  loans  to  three,  or  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon,  to  thirty  times  their  value,  fo  they  may  like- 
wife  fucceffively  ferve  as  the  inftrument  of  repay 
ment. 

A  CAPITAL  lent  at  intereft  may,  in  this  manner, 
be  confidered  as  an  aflignment  from  the  lender  to  the 
borrower  of  a  certain  conilderable  portion  of  the  an 
nual  produce  ;  upon  condition  that  the  borrower  in 
return  (hall,  during  the  continuance  of  the  loan,  an 
nually  affign  to  the  lender  a  fmall  portion,  called 
the  intereft  ;  and  at  the  end  of  it  a  portion  equally 
considerable  with  that  which  had  originally  been  af- 
figned  to  him,  called  the  repayment.  Though  money, 
either  coin  or  paper,  ferves  generally  as  the  deed  ol 
alignment  both  to  the  fmaller,  and  to  the  more  con- 
fklerable  portion,  it  is  itfelf  altogether  different  from 
what  is  affigned  by  it. 

IN  proportion  as  that  fhare  of  the  annual  produce 
which,  as  foon  as  it  comes  either  from  the  ground, 
or  from  the  hands  of  the  productive  labourers,  is  de- 
lor  replacing  a  capital,  increafes  in  any  coun 
try. 
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try,  what  is  called  the  monied  intereft  naturally  in- 
creafes  with  it.  The  increafe  of  thofe  particular  ca 
pitals  from  which  the  owners  wifh  to  derive  a  reve 
nue,  without  being  at  the  trouble  of  employing  them 
themfelves,  naturally  accompanies  the  general  in 
creafe  of  capitals ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  flock  in- 
creafes,  the  quantity  of  flock  to  be  lent  at  intereft 
grows  gradually  greater  and  greater. 

As  the  quantity  of  (lock  to  be  lent  at  intereft  in- 
creafes,  the  intereft,  or  the  price  which  muft  be  paid 
for  the  ufe  of  that  ftock,  neceflarily  diminifhes,  not 
only  from  thofe  general  caufes  which  make  the  mar 
ket  price  of  things  commonly  diminifh  as  their  quan 
tity  increafes,  but  from  other  caufes  which  are  pecu 
liar  to  this  particular  cafe.  As  capitals  increafe  in 
any  country,  the  profits  which  can  be  made  by  em 
ploying  them  neceifarily  di minim.  It  becomes  gra 
dually  more  and  more  difficult  to  find  within  the 
country  a  profitable  method  of  employing-  any  new 
capital.  There  arifes  in  confequence  a  competition 
between  different  capitals,  the  owner  of  one  endea 
vouring  to  get  pofTeffion  of  that  employment  which 
is  occupied  by  another.  But  upon  moft  occafions  he 
can  hope  to  juftle  that  other  out  of  this  employment, 
by  no  other  means  but  by  dealing  upon  more  reafon- 
able  terms.  He  muft  not  only  fell  what  he  deals  in 
fomewhat  cheaper,  but  in  order  to  get  it  to  fell,  he 
muft  fometimes  too  buy  it  dearer.  The  demand  for 
productive  labour,  by  the  increafe  of  the  funds  which 
are  deftined  for  maintaining  it,  grows  every  day  great 
er  and  greater.  Labourers  eafily  find  employment, 
but  the  owners  of  capitals  find  it  difficult  to  get  la 
bourers  to  employ.  Their  competition  raifes  the 
wages  of  labour,  and  finks  the  profits  of  ftock.  But 
when  the  profits  which  can  be  made  by  the  ufe  of  a 
capital  are  in  this  manner  diminifhed,  as  it  were,  at 
both  ends,  the  price  which  can  be  paid  for  the  ufe  of 

it 
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it,  that  is,  the  rate  ofintereft,  muft  neceflarily  be  di- 
minifhed  with  them. 

MR.  Locke,  Mr.  Law,  and  Mr.  Montefquieu, 
as  well  as  many  other  writers,  feem  to  have  imagin 
ed  that  the  increafe  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  fil- 
VCT,  in  confequence  of  the  difcovery  of  the  Spaniih 
Weft  Indies,  was  the  real  caufe  of  the  lowering  of 
the  rate  of  interefl  through  the  greater  part  of  Eu 
rope.  Thofe  metals,  they  fay,  having  become  of 
lefs  value  themfelves,  the  ufe  of  any  particular  por 
tion  of  them  necefTarily  became  of  lefs  value  too,  and 
confequently  the  price  which  could  be  paid  for  it. 
This  notion,  which  at  firft  fight  feems  fo  plaufible, 
has  been  fo  fully  expofed  by  Mr.  Hume,  that  it  is, 
perhaps,  unneceflary  to  fay  any  thing  more  about  it. 
The  following  very  fhort  and  plain  argument,  how 
ever,  may  ferve  to  explain  more  diftindly  the  fallacy 
which  feems  to  have  mifled  thofe  gentlemen. 

BEFORE  the  difcovery  of  the  Spaniih  Weft  Indies, 
ten  per  cent,  feems  to  have  been  the  common  rate  of 
interefl  thro'  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  It  has  fince 
that  time  in  different  countries  funk  to  fix,  five,  four, 
and  three  per  cent.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  in  every 
particular  country  the  value  of  filver  has  funk  pre- 
tifely  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  rate  of  inter- 
eft  ;  and  that  in  thofe  countries,  for  example,  where 
intereft  has  been  reduced  from  ten  to  five  per  cent  , 
the  fame  quantity  of  filver  can  now  purchafe  juit 
half  the  quantity  of  goods  which  it  could  have  pur- 
chafed  before.  This  fuppofition  will  not,  I  believe, 
be  found  any-where  agreeable  to  the  truth,  but  it  is 
the  moft  favourable  to  the  opinion  which  we  are  go 
ing  to  examine ;  and  even  upon  this  fuppofition  it  is 
utterly  impoftible  that  the  lowering  of  the  value  of  fil 
ver  could  have  the  fmalleft  tendency  to  lower  the  rate 
ofintereft.  If  a  hundred  pounds  are  in  thofe  coun 
tries  now  of  no  more  value  than  fifty  pounds  were 
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then,  ten  pounds  muft  now  be  of  no  more  value  than 
five  pounds  were  then.  Whatever  were  the  caufes 
which  lowered  the  value  of  the  capital,  the  fame  muft 
neceflarily  have  lowered  that  of  the  intereft,  and  ex 
actly  in  the  fame  proportion.  The  proportion  be 
tween  the  value  of  the  capital  and  that  of  the  intereft, 
muft  have  remained  the  fame,  though  the  rate  had  ne 
ver  been  altered.  By  altering  the  rate,  on  the  contra 
ry,  the  proportion  between  thofe  two  values  is  necef- 
larily  altered.  If  a  hundred  pounds  now  are  worth 
no  more  than  fifty  were  then,  five  pounds  now  can 
be  worth  no  more  than  two  pounds  ten  millings  were 
then.  By  reducing  the  rate  of  intereft  therefore,  from 
ten  to  five  per  cent.,  we  give  for  the  ufe  of  a  capital, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  equal  to  one-half  of  its  for 
mer  value,  an  intereft  which  is  equal  to  one  fourth 
only  of  the  value  of  the  former  intereft. 

ANY  increafe  in  the  quantity  of  filver,  while  that 
of  the  commodities  circulated  by  means  of  it  remain 
ed  the  fame,  could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  dimi- 
nifli  the  value  of  that  metal*  The  nominal  value  of  all 
forts  of  goods  would  be  pr£ater,  but  their  real  value 
would  be  precifely  the  fame  as  before.  They  would 
be  exchanged  for  a  greater  number  of  piece?  of  filver; 
but  the  quantity  of  labour  which  they  could  command, 
the  number  of  people  whom  they  could  maintain  and 
employ,  would  be  precifely  the  fame.  •  The  capital 
of  the  country  would  be  the  fame,  though  a  greater 
number  of  pieces  might  be  requifite  for  conveying  any 
equal  portion  of  it  from  one  hand  to  another.  The 
'deeds  of  alignment,  like  the  conveyances  of  a  verbofe 
attorney,  would  be  more  cumberfome,  but  the  thing 
afTigned  would  be  precifely  the  fame  as  before,  and 
could  produce  only  the  fame  effects.  The  funds  for 
maintaining  productive  labour  being  the  fame,  the 
demand  for  it  would  be  the  fame.  Its  price  or 
wages,  therefore,  though  nominally  greater,  would 

really 
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really  be  the  fame.  They  would  be  paid  in  a  great 
er  number  of  pieces  of  filver;  but  they  would  pur- 
chafe  only  the  fame  quantity  of  goods.  The  pro 
fits  of  ftock  would  be  the  fame  both  nominally  and 
really.  The  wages  of  labour  are  commonly  compu 
ted  by  the  quantity  of  filver  which  is  paid  to  the  la 
bourer.  When  that  is  increafed,  therefore,  his  wages 
appear  increafed,  though  they  may  fomdtimes  be  no 
greater  than  before.  But  the  profits  of  ftock  are  not 
computed  by  the  number  of  pieces  of  filver  with  which 
they  are  paid,  but  by  the  proportion  which  thofe  pieces 
bear  to  the  whole  capital  employed.  Thus  in  a  par 
ticular  country  five  (hillings  a  week  are  faid  to  be  the 
common  wages  of  labour,  and  ten  per  cent,  the  com 
mon  profits  of  ftock.  But  the  whole  capital  of  the 
country  being  the  fame  as  before,  the  competition  be 
tween  the  different  capitals  of  individuals  into  which 
it  was  divided  would  likewife  be  the  fame.  They 
would  all  trade  with  the  fame  advantages  and  difad- 
vantages.  The  common  proportion  between  capital 
and  profit,  therefore,  would  be  the  fame,  and  confe- 
cuently  the  common  intereft  of  money ;  what  can 
commonly  be  given  for  the  ufe  of  money  being  necef- 
farily  regulated  by  what  can  commonly  be  made  by 
the  ufe  of  it. 

ANY  increafe  in  the  quantity  of  commodities  an 
nually  circulated  within  the  country,  while  that  of  the 
money  which  circulated  them  remained  the  fame, 
would,  on  the  contrary,  produce  many  other  impor 
tant  effects,  beiides  that  of  raifing  the  value  of  the 
money.  The  capital  of  the  country,  though  it  might 
nominally  be  the  fame,  would  really  be  augmented. 
It  might  continue  to  be  expreffcd  by  the  fame  quan 
tity  of  money,  but  it  would  command  a  greater  quan 
tity  of  labour.  The  quantity  of  productive  labour 
which  it  could  maintain  and  employ  would  be  increaf 
ed,  and  confequemly  the  demand  for  that  labour.  Its 

wages 
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wages  would  naturally  rife  with  the  demand,  and  yet 
might  appear  to  fink.  They  might  be  paid  with  a 
fmaller  quantity  of  money,  but  that  fmaller  quan 
tity  might  purchafe  a  greater  quantity  of  goods  than 
a  greater  had  done  before.  The  profits  of  ftock 
would  be  diminimed  both  really  and  in  appearance. 
The  whole  capital  of  the  country  being  augment 
ed,  the  competition  between  the  different  capitals 
of  which  it  was  compofed,  would  naturally  be  aug 
mented  along  with  it.  The  owners  of  thofe  particu 
lar  capitals  would  be  obliged  to  content  themfelves 
with  a  fmaller  proportion  of  the  produce  of  that  la 
bour  which  their  refpe&ive  capitals  employed.  The 
intereft  of  money,  keeping  pace  always  with  the  pro 
fits  of  ftock,  might  in  this  manner,  be  greatly  dimi 
nimed,  though  the  value  of  money,  or  the  quantity 
of  goods  which  any  particular  fum  could  purchafe, 
was  greatly  augmented. 

IN  fome  countries  the  intereft  of  money  has  been 
prohibited  by  law.  But  as  fomething  can  every 
where  be  made  by  theufe  of  money,  fomething  ought 
every-where  to  be  paid  for  the  ufe  of  it.  This  regu 
lation,  inftead  of  preventing,  has  been  found  from  ex 
perience  to  increafe  the  evil  ofufury,  the  debtor  being 
obliged  to  pay,  not  only  for  the  ufe  of  the  money,  but 
for  the  riik  which  his  creditor  runs  by  accepting  a 
compenfation  for  that  ufe.  He  is  obliged,  if  one  may 
fay  fo,  to  infure  his  creditor  from  the  penalties  of 
ufury. 

IN  countries  where  intereft  is  permitted,  the  law, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  extortion  of  ufury,  generally 
fixes  the  higheft  rate  which  can  be  taken  without  in 
curring  a  penalty.  This  rate  ought  always  to  be  fome- 
what  above  the  loweft  market  price,  or  the  price  which 
is  commonly  paid  for  the  uie  of  money  by  thofe  who 
can  give  the  moft  undoubted  fecurity.  If  this  legal 
rate  ihould  be  fixed  below  the  loweft  market  rate,  the 
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effecls  of  this  fixation  muft  be  nearly  the  fame  as 
thofe  of  a  total  prohibition  of  intereft.  The  creditor 
will  not  lend  his  money  for  iefs  than  the  ufe  of  it  is 
worth,  and  the  debtor  muft  pay  him  for  the  rifk  which 
he  runs  by  accepting  the  full  value  of  that  ufe.  If 
it  is  fixed  precifely  at  the  loweft  market  price,  it  ruins 
with  honeft  people,  who  refpecl:  the  laws  of  their  coun 
try,  the  credit  of  all  thofe  who  cannot  give  the  very 
beft  fecurity,  and  obliges  them  to  have  recourfe to  ex 
orbitant  ufurers.  In  a  country,  fuch  as  Great  Britain, 
where  money  is  lent  to  government  at  three  percent, 
and  to  private  people  upon  good  fecurity  at  four,  and 
four  and  a  half,  the  prefent  legal  rate,  five  per  cent, 
is,  perhaps,  as  proper  as  any. 

THE  1'gal  rate,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  though  it  ought 
to  be  fomewhat  above,  ought  not  to  be  much  above 
the  loweft  market  rate.  If  the  legal  rate  of  intereft  in 
Great  Britain,  for  example,  was  fixed  fo  high  as  eight 
eight  or  ten  per  cent.,  the  greater  part  of  the  money 
which  was  to  be  lent,  would  be  lent  to  prodigals  and 
projectors,  who  alone  would  be  willing  to  give  this 
high  intereft.  Sober  people,  who  will  give  for  the 
ufe  of  money  no  more  than  a  part  of  what  they  are 
likely  to  make  by  the  ufe  of  it,  would  not  venture 
into  the  competition.  A  great  part  of  the  capital  of 
the  country  would  thus  be  kept  out  of  the  hands 
which  were  moft  likely  to  make  a  profitable  and  ad 
vantageous  ufe  of  it,,  and  thrown  into  thofe  which 
were  moft  likely  to  wafte  and  deftroy  it.  Where 
the  legal  rate  of  intereft,  on  the  contrary,  is  fixed  but 
a  very  little  above  the  loweft  market  rate,  fober  peo 
ple  are  univerfally  preferred,  as  borrowers,  to  prodi 
gals  and  projectors.  The  perfon  who  lends  money 
gets  nearly  as  much  intereft  from  the  former  as  he- 
dares  to  take  from  the  latter,  and  his  money  is  much 
fafer  in  the  hands  of  the  one  fet  of  .people,  than  in 
thofe  of  the  other.  A  great  part  of  .the  capital  of  the 

country 
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country  is  thus  thrown  into  the  hands  in  which  it  is 
moft  likely  to  be  employed  with  advantage. 

No  law  can  reduce  the  common  rate  of  intereft 
below  the  lowed  ordinary  market  rate  at  the  time 
when  that  law  is  made.  Notwithstanding  the  edi6t 
of  1766,  by  which  the  French  king  attempted  to  re 
duce  the  rate  of  intereft  from  five  to  four  per  cent., 
money  continued  to  be  lent  in  France  at  five  per  cent,, 
the  law  being  evaded  in  feveral  different  ways. 

THE  ordinary  market  price  of  land,  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  depends  every-where  upon  the  ordinary 
market  rate  of  intereft.  The  perfon  who  has  a  capi 
tal  from  which  he  wifhes  to  derive  a  revenue,  with 
out  taking  the  trouble  to  employ  it  himfelf,  delibe 
rates  whether  he  mould  buy  land  with  it,  or  lend  it 
out  at  intereft.  The  fuperior  fecurity  of  land,  toge 
ther  with  fome  other  advantages  which  almoft  every 
where  attend  upon  this  fpecies  of  property,  will  ge 
nerally  difpofe  him  to  content  himfelf  with  a  fmaller 
revenue  from  land,  than  what  he  might  have  by  lend 
ing  out  his  money  at  intereft.  Thele  advantages  are 
fufficient  to  compenfate  a  certain  difference  of  reve 
nue  ;  but  they  will  compenfate  a  certain  difference 
only  ;  and  if  the  rent  of  land  mould  fall  fhort  of  the 
intereft  of  money  by  a  greater  difference,  nobody 
would  buy  land,  which  would  foon  reduce  its  ordi 
nary  price.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  advantages  mould 
much  more  than  compenfate  the  difference,  everybo 
dy  would  buy  land,  which  again  would  foon  raife  its 
ordinary  price.  When  intereft  was  at  ten  per  cent., 
land  was  commonly  fold  for  ten  and  twelve  years 
purchafe.  As  intereft  funk  to  fix,  five,  and  four  per 
cent.,  the  price  of  land  rofe  to  twenty,  five  and  twen 
ty,  and  thirty  years  purchafe.  The  market  rate  of 
intereft  is  higher  in  France  than  in  England  ;  and  the 
common  price  of  land  is  lower,  in  England  it 
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commonly  fells  at  thirty  j  in  France  at  twenty  years 
purchaie. 


CHAP.     V. 

Of  the  different  Employment  of  Capitals. 

TH  O  U  G  H  all  capitals  are  deftined  for  the  main 
tenance  of  productive  labour  only,  yet  the  quan 
tity  of  that  labour,  which  equal  capitals  are  capable 
of  putting  into  motion,  varies  extremely  according  to 
the  divcrlity  of  their  employment  ;  as  does  likewife 
the  value  which  that  employment  adds  to  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country. 

A  CAPITAL  may  be  employed  in  four  different 
ways  ;  either,  firft,  in  procuring  the  rude  produce  an 
nually  required  for  the  ufe  and  confumption  of  the 
fociety  ;  or,  fecondly,  in  manufacturing  and  prepar 
ing  that  rude  produce  for  immediate  ufe  and  con 
fumption  ;  or,  thirdly,  in  tranfporting  either  the  rude 
or  manufactured  produce  from  the  places  where  they 
abound  to  thofe  where  they  are  wanted  ;  or,  laftly,  in 
dividing  particular  portions  of  either  into  fuch  fmall 
parcels  as  fuit  the  occalional  demands  of  thofe  who 
want  them.  In  the  firft  way  are  employed  the  capi 
tals  of  all  thofe  who  undertake  the  improvement  or 
cultivation  of  lands,  mines,  or  fifheries  ;  in  the  fe- 
cond,  thofe  of  all  mafter  manufacturers  ;  in  the  third, 
thofe  of  all  wholcfale  merchants  ;  and  in  the  fourth, 
thofe  of  all  retailers.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that 
a  capital  fhould  be  employed  in  any  way  which  may 
not  be  clafled  under  fome  one  or  other  of  thofe  four. 

EACH  of  thofe  four  methods  of  employing  a  capi 
tal  is  efTentially  neceffary  either  to  the  exigence  or  ex- 
tendon  of  the  other  three,  or  to  the  general  conve- 
iiiency  of  the  fociety. 

UNLESS 
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UNLESS  a  capital  was  employed  in  furnifhingrude 
produce  to  a  certain  degree  of  abundance,  neither  ma 
nufactures  nor  trade  of  any  kind  could  exift. 

UNLESS  a  capital  was  employed  in  manufacturing 
that  part  of  the  rude  produce  which  requires  a  good 
deal  of  preparation  before  it  can  be  fit  for  ufe  and 
confumption,  it  either  would  never  be  produced,  be- 
caufe  there  could  be  no  demand  for  it ;  or,  if  it  was 
produced  fpontaneoufly,  it  would  be  of  no  value  in 
exchange,  and  could  add  nothing  to  the  wealth  of  the 
fociety. 

UNLESS  a  capital  was  employed  in  tranfporting,. 
either  the  rude  or  manufactured  produce,  from  the 
places  where  it  abounds  to  thofe  where  it  is  wanted, 
no  more  of  either  could  be  produced  than  was  necef- 
fary  for  the  confumption  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
capital  of  the  merchant  exchanges  the  furplus  pro 
duce  of  one  place  for  that  of  another,  and  thus  encou 
rages  the  induflry  and  increales  the  enjoyments  of  both. 

UNLESS  a  capital  was  employed  in  breaking  and 
dividing  certain  portions  either  of  the  rude  or  manu 
factured  produce,  into  fuch  fmall  parcels  as  fuit  the 
occasional  demands  of  thofe  who  want  them,  every 
man  would  be  obliged  to  purchafe  a  greater  quantity 
of  the  goods  he  wanted,  than  his  immediate  occafions 
required.  If  there  was  no  fuch  trade  as  a  butcher, 
for  example,  every  man  would  be  obliged  to  purchafe 
a  whole  ox  or  a  whole  fheep  at  a  time.  This  would 
generally  be  inconvenient  to  the  rich,  and  much  more 
fo  to  the  poor.  If  a  poor  workman  was  obliged  to 
purchafe  a  month's  or  fix  months  provifions  at  a  time, 
a  great  part  of  the  ftock  which  he  employs  as  a  capital 
in  the  inftruments  of  his  trade,  or  in  the  furniture  of 
his  mop,  and  which  yields  him  a  revenue,  "he  would 
be  forced  to  place  in  that  part  of  his  ftock  which  is 
referved  for  immediate  confumption,  and  which  yields 
him  no  revenue.  Nothing  can  be  more  convenient 

for 
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for  fuch  a  perfon  than  to  be  able  to  purchafe  his  fub-' 
fiftence  from  day  to  day,  or  even  from  hour  to  hour, 
as  he  wants  it.  He  is  thereby  enabled  to  employ  ai 
med  his  whole  ftock  as  a  capital.  He  is  thus  en 
abled  to  f  urnilh  work  to  a  greater  value,  and  the  pro 
fit,  which  he  makes  by  it  in  this  way,  much  more 
than  compenfates  the  additional  price  which  the  pro 
fit  of  the  retailer  impofes  upon  the  goods.  The  pre 
judices  of  fome  political  writers  againft  fhopkeepers 
and  tradefmen,  are  altogether  without  foundation. 
So  far  is  it  from  being  neceifary,  either  to  tax  them, 
or  to  reftricl:  their  numbers,  that  they  can  never  be 
multiplied  fo  as  to  hurt  the  public,  though  they  may 
fo  as  to  hurt  one  another.  The  quantity  of  grocery 
goods,  which  can  be  fold  in  a  particular  town, 
for  example,  is  limited  by  the  demand  of  that 
town  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  capital,  therefore, 
which  can  be  employed  in  the  grocery  trade  cannot 
exceed  what  is  fufficient  to  purchafe  that  quantity. 
If  this  capital  is  divided  between  two  different  gro 
cers,  their  competition  will  tend  to  make  both  of 
them  fell  cheaper,  than  if  it  were  in  the  hands  of  one 
only ;  and  if  it  were  divided  among  twenty,  their 
competition  would  be  juft  fo  much  the  greater,  and 
the  chance  of  their  combining  together,  in  order  to 
raife  the  price,  juft  fo  much  the  lefs.  Their  compe 
tition  might  perhaps  ruin  fome  of  themfelves  ;  but 
to  take  care  of  this  is  the  buiinefs  of  the  parties  con 
cerned,  and  it  may  fafely  be  trufted  to  their  difcreti- 
on.  It  can  never  hurt  either  the  confumer,  or  the 
producer  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  muft  tend  to  make  the 
retailers  both  fell  cheaper  and  buy  dearer,  than  if  the 
whole  trade  was  monopolized  by  one  or  two  perfons. 
Some  of  them,  perhaps,  may  fometimcs  decoy  a  weak 
cuftomer  to  buy  what  he  has  no  occafion  for.  This 
evil,  however,  is  of  too  little  importance  to  deferve 
the  public  attention,  nor  would  it  neceflarily  be  pre- 
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vented  by  reftri&ing  their  numbers.  It  is  not  the 
multitude  of  ale-houfes,  to  give  the  moft  fufpicious 
example,  that  occafions  a  general  difpofition  to  drun- 
kennefs  among  the  common  people  ;  but  that  difpo 
fition  arifmg  from  other  caufes  necefTarily  gives  em 
ployment  to  a  multitude  of  ale-houfes. 

THE  perfons  whofe  capitals  are  employed  in  any 
of  thofe  four  ways  are  themfelves  productive  labour 
ers.  Their  labour,  when  properly  directed,  fixes  and 
realizes  itfelf  in  the  fubjecl  or  vendible  commodity 
upon  which  it  is  beftowed,  and  generally  adds  to  its 
price  the  value  at  leaft  of  their  own  maintenance  and 
confumption,.  The  profits  of  the  farmer,  of  the  ma 
nufacturer,  of  the  merchant,  and  retailer,  are  all  drawn 
from  the  price  of  the  goods  which  the  two  firft  pro 
duce,  and  the  two  laft  buy  and  fell..  Equal  capitals, 
however,  employed  in  each  of  thofe  four  different 
ways,  will  immediately  put  into  motion  very  differ 
ent  quantities  of  productive  labour,  and  augment  too 
in  very  different  proportions  the  value  of  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour,  of  the  fociety  to  which 
they  belong. 

THE  capital  of  the  retailer  replaces,  together  with 
its  profits,  that  of  the  merchant  of  whom  he  purcha- 
fcs  goods,  and  thereby  enables  him  to  continue  his 
bufmefs.  The  retailer  himfelf  is  the  only  productive 
labourer  whom  it  immediately  employs.  In  his  pro 
fits,  confifts  the  whole  value  which  its  employment 
adds  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
the  fociety. 

THE  capital  of  the  wholefale  merchant  replaces, 
together  with  their  profits,  the  capitals  of  the  farmers 
and  manufacturers  of  whom  he  purchafes  the  rude 
and  manufactured  produce  which  he  deals  in,  and 
thereby  enables  them  to  continue  their  refpedive 
trades.  It  is  by  this  fervice  chiefly  that  he  contri 
butes  indiredly  to  fupport  the  productive  labour  of 
E  2  the 
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the  fociety,  and  to  increafe  the  value  of  its  annual 
produce.  His  capital  employs  too  the  failors  and  car 
riers  who  tranfport  his  goods  from  one  place  to  an 
other,  and  it  augments  the  price  of  thofe  goods  by 
the  value,  not  only  of  his  profits,,  but  of  their  wages. 
This  is  all  the  productive  labour  which  it  immedi 
ately  puts  into  motion,  and  all  the  value  which  it 
immediately  adds  to  the  annual  produce.  Its  opera 
tion  in  both  thefe  refpe&s  is  a  good  deal  fuperior  to 
that  of  the  capital  of  the  retailer. 

PART  of  the  capital  of  the  matter  manufacturer  is 
employed  as  a  fixed  capital  in  the  instruments  of  his 
trade,  and  replaces,  together  with  ks  profits,  that  of 
ibme  other  artificer  of  whom  he  purchafes  them. 
Part  of  his  circulating  capital  is  employed  in  purcha- 
fing  materials,  and  replaces,  with  their  profits,  the 
capitals  of  the  farmers  and  miners  of  whom  he  pur- 
chafes  them.  But  a  great  part  of  it  is  always,  either 
annually,  or  in  a  much  ihorter  period,  diftributed 
among  the  different  workmen  whom  he  employs.  It 
augments  the  value  of  thofe  materials  by  their  wag 
es,  and  by  their  matters  profits  upon  the  whole  ttock 
of  wages,  materials,  and  instruments  of  trade  em 
ployed  in.  the  bufmefs.  It  puts  immediately  into 
motion,  therefore,  a  much  greater  quantity  of  pro 
ductive  labour,  and  adds  a  much  greater  value  to  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  fociety, 
than  an  equal  capital  in  the  hands  of  any  wholefale 
merchant. 

No  equal  capital  puts  into  motion  a  greater  quan 
tity  of  productive  labour  than  that  of  the  farmer. 
Not  only  his  labouring  fervants,  but  his  labouring 
cattle,  ate  productive  labourers.  In  agriculture  too-, 
nature  labours  along  with  man  ;  and  though  her  la 
bour  cofts  no  expence,  its  produce  has  its  value,  as 
will  as  that  of  the  mott  expenfive  workmen.  The 
malt  important  operations  of  agriculture  feem  inten 
ded^ 
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ded,  not  fo  much  to  increafe,  though  they  do  tnat 
too,  as  to  direct  the  fertility  of  nature  towards  the 
production  of  the  plants  mod  profitable  to  man.  A 
field  overgrown  with  briars  and  brambles  may  fre 
quently  produce  as  great  a  quantity  of  vegetables  as 
the  ben:  cultivated  vineyard  or  corn  field.  Planting 
and  tillage  frequently  regulate  more  than  they  ani 
mate  the  active  fertility  of  nature  ;  and  after  all  their 
labour,  a  great  part  of  the  work  always  remains  to 
be  done  by  her.  The  labourers  and  labouring  cat 
tle,  therefore,  employed  in  agriculture,  not  only  oc- 
cafion,  like  the  workmen  in  manufactures,  the  re 
production  of  a  value  equal  to  their  own  confumpti- 
on,  or  to  the  capital  which  employs  them,  together 
with  its  owners  profits  ;  but  of  a  much  greater  va 
lue.  Over  and  above  the  capital  of  the  farmer  and 
all  its  profits,  they  regularly  occafion  the  reproducti 
on  of  the  rent  of  the  landlord.  This  rent  may  be 
confidercd  as  the  produce  of  thofe  powers  of  nature., 
the  ufe  of  which  the  landlord  lends  to  the  farmer.  It 
is  greater  or  fmaller  according  to  the  fuppofecl  extent 
of  thofe  powers,  or  in  other  words,  according  to  the 
fuppofed  natural  or  improved  fertility  of  the  land.  It 
is  the  work  of  nature  which  remains  after  deducting 
or  compenfating  every  thing  which  can  be  regarded 
as  the  work  of  man.  It  is  feldom  lefs  than  a  fourth, 
and  frequently  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  pro 
duce.  No  equal  quantity  of  produdl:ive  labour  em 
ployed  in  manufactures  can  ever  occafion  fo  great  a 
repudiation.  In  them  nature  docs  nothing;  man 
docs  all ;  and  the  reproduction  muft  always  be  ia 
proportion  to  the  ftrength  of  the  agents  that  occafion 
it.  The  capital  employed  in  agriculture,  therefore, 
not  only  puts  into  motion  a  greater  quantity  of  pro- 
ducVivx-  labour  than  any  '-qua!  capital  employed  in 
:r.  .nulaolures,  but  in  proportion  too  to  the  quantity 
of  produdive  labour  which  it  employs,  it  adds  a 

much 
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much  greater  value  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  the  country,  to  the  real  wealth  and  re 
venue  qf  its  inhabitants.  Of  all  the  ways  in  which 
a  capital  can  be  employed,  it  is  by  far  the  mod  ad 
vantageous  to  the  fociety. 

THE  capitals  employed  in  the  agriculture  and  in 
the  retail  trade  of  any  fociety,  mud  always  refide 
within  that  fociety.  Their  employment  is  confined 
almoft  to  a  precife  fpot,  to  the  farm,  and  to  the  fhop 
of  the  retailer.  They  muft  generally  too,  though 
there  are  fome  exceptions  to  this,  belong  to  refident 
members  of  the  fociety. 

THE  capital  of  a  wholefale  merchant,  on  the 
contrary,  feems  to  have  no  fixed  or  neceffary  refi- 
dence  any- where,  but  may  wander  about  from  place 
to  place,  according  as  it  can  either  buy  cheap  or  fell 
dear. 

THE  capital  of  the  manufacturer  muft  no  doubt 
refide  where  the  manufacture  is  carried  on ;  but 
where  this  (hall  be  is  not  always  neceffarily  deter 
mined.  It  may  frequently  be  at  a  great  diftance  both 
rom  the  place  where  the  materials  grow,  and  from 
that  where  the  complete  manufacture  is  confumed. 
Lyons  is  very  diitant  both  from  the  places  which  af 
ford  the  materials  of  its  manufactures,  and  from  thofe 
which  confume  them.  The  people  of  fafhion  in  Si 
cily  are  clothed  in  filks  made  in  other  countries,  from 
the  materials  which  their  own  produces.  Part  of 
the  wool  of  Spain  is  manufactured  ir:  Great  Britain, 
and  fome  part  of  that  cloth  is  afterwards  fent  back  to 
Spain. 

WHETHER  the  merchant  whofe  capital  exports 
the  furplus  produce  of  any  fociety  be  a  native  or  a 
foreigner,  is  of  very  little  importance.  If  he  is  a  fo 
reigner,  the  number  of  their  productive  labourers  is 
ueceflarily  lefs  than  if  he  had  been  a  native  by  one 
only  ;  and  the  value  of  their  annual  produce,  by 

the 
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the  profits  of  that  one  man.  The  failors  or  carriers 
whom  he  employs  may  ftill  belong  indifferently  ei 
ther  to  his  country,  or  to  their  country,  or  to  forne 
third  country,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  he  had  been 
a  native.  The  capital  of  a  foreigner  gives  a  value 
to  their  furplus  produce  equally  with  that  of  a  na 
tive,  by  exchanging  it  for  fomething  for  which  there 
is  a  demand  at  home.  It  as  effe&ually  replaces  the 
capital  of  the  perfon  who  produces  that  furplus,  and 
as  effectually  enables  him  to  continue  his  bufmefs  ; 
the  fervice  by  which  the  capital  of  a  wholefale  mer 
chant  chiefly  contributes  to  fupport  the  productive 
labour,  and  to  augment  the  value  of  the  annual  pro 
duce  of  the  fociety  to  which  he  belongs. 

IT  is  of  more  confequence  that  the  capital  of  the 
manufacturer  mould  refide  within  the  country.  It 
neceflarily  puts  into  motion  a  greater  quantity  of  pro 
ductive  labour,  and  adds  a  greater  value  to  the  an 
nual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  fociety.  It 
may,  however,  be  very  ufeful  to  the  country,  though 
it  fhould  not  refide  within  it.  The  capitals  of  the 
Britifh  manufadlurers  who  work  up  the  flax  and  hemp 
annually  imported  from  the  coafts  of  the  Baltic,  are 
furely  very  ufeful  to  the  countries  which  produce 
them.  Thofe  materials  are  a  part  of  the  furplus  pro 
duce  of  thofe  countries  which,  unlefs  it  was  annual 
ly  exchanged  for  fomething  which  is  in  demand  there, 
would  be  of  no  value,  and  would  foon  ceafe  to  be 
produced.  The  merchants  who  export  it,  replace 
the  capitals  of  the  people  who  produce  it,  and  thereby 
encourage  them  to  continue  the  production  ;  and  the 
Britifh  manufacturers  replace  the  capitals  of  thofe 
merchants. 

A  PARTICULAR  country,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
a  particular  perfon,  may  frequently  not  have  capital 
fufficient  both  to  improve  and  cultivate  all  its  lands, 
to  manufacture  and  prepare  their  whole  rude  produce 

for 
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for  immediate  ufe  and  confumption,  and  to  tranfporfc 
the  furplus  part  either  of  the  rude  or  manufactured 
produce  to  thofe  diftant  markets  where  it  can  be  ex 
changed  for  fomething  for  which  there  is  a  demand 
at  home.  The  inhabitants  of  many  different  parts  of 
Great  Britain  have  not  capital  fufficient  to  improve 
and  cultivate  all  their  lands.  The  wool  of  the  fouth- 
ern  counties  of  Scotland  is,  a  great  part  of  it,  after  a 
long  land  carriage  through  very  bad  roads,  manufac 
tured  at  Yorkfliire,  for  want  of  a  capital  to  manufac 
ture  it  at  home.  There  are  many  little  manufactur 
ing  towns  in  Great  Britain,  of  which  the  inhabitants 
have  not  capital  fufficient  to  tranfport  the  produce  of 
their  own  induftry  to  thofe  diftant  markets  where  there 
is  demand  and  confumption  for  it.  If  there  are  any 
merchants  among  them,  they  are  properly  only  the 
agents  of  wealthier  merchants  who  refide  in  fome  of 
the  greater  commercial  cities. 

WHEN  the  capital  of  any  country  is  not  fufficient 
for  all  thofe  three  purpofes,  in  proportion  as  a  great 
er  (hare  of  it  is  employed  in  agriculture,  the  greater 
will  be  the  quantity  of  productive  labour  which  it  puts 
into  motion  within  the  country  ;  as  will  likewife  be 
the  value  which  its  employment  adds  to  the  annual' 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  fociety.  Af 
ter  agriculture,  the  capital  employed  in  manufactures 
puts  into  motion  the  greateft  quantity  of  productive 
labour,  and  adds  the  greateil  value  to  the  annual  pro 
duce.  That  which  is  employed  in  the  trade  of  ex-. 
portation,  has  the  leaft  effect  of  any  of  the  three. 

THE  country,  indeed,  which  has  not  capital  fuf 
ficient  for  all  thofe  three  purpofes,  has  not  arrived  at 
that  degree  of  opulence  for  which  it  feems  naturally, 
deftined.  To  attempt,  however,  prematurely  and  with 
an  infufficient  capital,  to  do  all  the  three,  is  certainly 
riot  the  (horteft  way  for  a  fociety,  no  more  than  it 
would  be  for  an  individual,  to  acquire  a  fuiiicient  one- 
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The  capital  of  all  the  individuals  of  a  nation,  has  its 
limits  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  a  fingle  indivi 
dual,  and  is  capable  of  executing  only  certain  purpo- 
fes.  The  capital  of  all  the  individuals  of  a  nation  is  in- 
Chafed  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  a  fingle  indivi 
dual,  by  their  continually  accumulating  and  adding  to 
it  whatever  they  fave  out  of  their  revenue.  It  is  like 
ly  to  increafe  the  fafteft,  therefore,  when  it  is  employ 
ed  in  the  way  that  affords  the  revenue  to  all  the  inha 
bitants  of  the  country,  as  they  will  thus  be  enabled  to 
make  the  greateft  favings.  But  the  revenue  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  is  neceifarily  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  their  land  and 
Jabour. 

IT  has  been  the  principal  caufe  of  the  rapid  progrefs 
of  our  American  colonies  towards  wealth  and  great- 
riefs,  that  almoft  their  whole  capitals  have  hitherto 
been  employed  in  agriculture.  They  have  no  manu 
factures,  thofe  houihold  and  coarfer  manufactures  ex- 
cepted  which  necefTarily  accompany  the  progrefs  of 
agriculture,  and  which  are  the  work  of  the  women 
and  children  in  every  prjvate  family.  The  greater 
part  both  of  the  exportation  and  coafting  trade  of  A- 
rnerica,  is  carried  on  by  the  capitals  of  merchants  who 
refide  in  Great  Britain.  Even  the  (lores  and  ware- 
houfesfrom  which  goods  are  retailed  in  feme  provin 
ces,  particularly  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  belong 
many  of  them  to  merchants  who  refide  in  the  mother 
country,  and  afford  one  of  the  few  inftances  of  the 
retail  trade  of  a  fociety  being  carried  on  by  the  capi 
tals  of  thofe  who  are  not  refident  members  of  it. — 
Were  the  Americans,  either  by  combination  or  by 
any  other  fort  of  violence,  to  flop  the  importation  of 
European  manufactures,  and,  by  thus  giving  a  mono 
poly  to  fuch  of  their  own  countrymen  as  could  ma 
nufacture  the  like  goods,  divert  any  confiderable  part 
of  their  capital  into  this  employment,  they  would  re 
tard 
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tard  inftead  of  accelerating  the  further  increafe  in  the 
value  of  their  annual  produce,  and  would  obftruA  in 
ftead  of  promoting  the  progrefs  of  their  country  to 
wards  real  wealth  and  greatnefs.  This  would  be  ftill 
more  the  cafe,  were  they  to  attempt,  in  the  fame 
manner,  to  monopolize  to  themfelves  their  whole  ex- 
p  ortation  trade. 

THE  courfe  of  human  profperity,  indeed,  feems 
fcarce  ever  to  have  been  of  fo  long  continuance  as  to 
enable  any  great  country  to  acquire  capital  fufficient 
for  all  thofe  three  purpofes ;  unlefs,  perhaps,  we  give 
credit  to  the  wonderful  accounts  of  the  wealth  and 
cultivation  of  China,  of  thofe  of  ancient  Egypt,  and 
of  the  ancient  ftate  of  Indoftan.  Even  thofe  three 
countries,  the  wealthieft,  according  to  all  accounts, 
that  ever  were  in  the  world,  are  chiefly  renowned  for 
their  fuperiority  in  agriculture  and  manufactures. — 
They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  eminent  for  foreign 
trade.  The  ancient  Egyptians  had  a  fuperftitious 
antipathy  to  the  fea  ;  a  fuperftition  nearly  of  the  fame 
kind  prevails  among  the  Indians;  and  the  Chinefe 
have  never  excelled  in  foreign  commerce.  The  great 
er  part  of  the  furplus  produce  of  all  thofe  three  conn- 
tries  feems  to  have  been  always  exported  by  foreigners, 
who  gave  in  exchange  for  it  fomethingclfe  for  which 
they  found  a  demand  there,  frequently  gold  and  fil- 
ver. 

IT  is  thus  that  the  fame  capital  will  in  any  country 
put  into  motion  a  greater  or  fmaller  quantity  of  pro 
ductive  labour,  and  add  a  greater  or  fmaller  value  to 
the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and  labour,  according  to 
the  different  proportions  in  which  it  is  employed  in  a- 
griculture,  manufactures,  and  wholefale  trade.  The 
difference  too  is  very  great,  according  to  the  different 
forts  of  wholefale  trade  in  which  any  part  of  it  is  em 
ployed. 

ALL  wholefale  trade,  all  buying  m  order  to  fell 
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again  by  wholefale,  may  be  reduced  to  three  different 
forts.  The  home  trade,  the  foreign  trade  of  con- 
fumption,  and  the  carrying  trade.  The  home  trade 
is  employed  in  purchafmg  in  one  part  of  the  fame 
country,  and  felling  in  another,  the  produce  of  the  in- 
duftry  of  that  country.  It  comprehends  both  the  in 
land  and  the  coafting  trade.  The  foreign  trade  of 
confumption  is  employed  in  purchafmg  foreign  goods 
for  home  confumption.  The  carrying  trade  is  em 
ployed  in  tranfacYmg  the  commerce  of  foreign  coun 
tries,  or  in  carrying  the  furplus  produce  of  one  to  an 
other. 

THE  capital  which  is  employed  in  purchafmg  in 
one  part  of  the  country  in  order  to  fell  in  another  the 
produce  of  the  induftry  of  that  country,  generally  re 
places  by  every  fuch  operation  two  difrincT:  capitals 
that  had  both  been  employed  in  the  agriculture  or  ma 
nufactures  of  that  country,  and  thereby  enables  them 
to  continue  that  employment.  When  it  fends  out 
from  the  refidence  of  the  merchant  a  certain  value 
of  commodities,  it  generally  brings  back  in  return  at 
leaft  an  equal  value  of  other  commodities.  When 
both  are  the  produce  of  domettic  induftry,  it  necef- 
farily  replaces  by  every  fuch  operation  two  diftinct 
capitals,  which  had  both  been  employed  in  fupport- 
ing  productive  labour,  and  thereby  enables  them  to 
continue  that  fupport.  The  capital  which  fends 
Scotch  manufactures  to  London,  and  brings  back 
Engliih  corn  and  manufactures  to  Edinburgh,  necef- 
farily  replaces,  by  every  fuch  operation,  two  Britifh 
capitals  which  hail  both  been  employed  in  the  agri 
culture  or  manufactures  of  Great  Britain. 

THE  capital  employed  in  purchasing  foreign  goods 
.for  home  confumption,  when  this  purchafe  is  made 
with  the  produce  of  domeftic  induftry,  replaces  too, 
by  every  fuch  operation,  two  diftincl:  capitals  ;  but 
one  of  them  only  is  employed  in  fupporting  domeftic 
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induftry.  The  capital  which  fends  Britifh  goods- 
to  Portugal,  and  brings  back  Portuguefe  goods  to 
Great  Britain,  replaces  by  every  fuch  operation  only 
one  Britifh  capital.  The  other  is  a  Portuguefe  one. 
Though  the  returns,  therefore,  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
confumption  ihould  be  as  quick  as  thofe  of  the  home 
trade,  the  capital  employed  in  it  will  give  but  one-half 
the  encouragement  to  the  induftry  or  productive  la 
bour  of  the  country. 

BUT  the  returns  of  the  foreign  trade  of  confump- 
tion  are  very  feldom  fo  quick  as  thofe  of  the  home 
trade.  The  returns  of  the  home  trade  generally  come 
•in  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  fometimes  three  or 
four  times  in  the  year.  The  returns  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  confumption  feldom  come  in  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  fometimes  not  till  after  two  or  three 
years.  A  capital,  therefore,  employed  in  the  home- 
trade  will  fometimes  make  twelve  operarions,  or  be 
lent  out  and  returned  twelve  times,  before  a  capital 
employed  ir  the  foreign  trade  of  confuinption  has 
made  one.  If  the  capitals  are  equal,  therefore,  the 
one  will  give  four  and  twenty  times  more  encourage 
ment  and  fupport  to  the  induftry  of  the  country  than 
the  other. 

THE  foreign  goods  for  home  confumption  may 
fometimes  be  purchafed,  not  with  the  produce  of  do- 
meftic  induftry,  but  with  fome  other  foreign  goods. 
Thefe  laft,  however,  muft  have  been  purchafed  either 
immediately  with  the  produce  of  domeftic  induftry, 
or  with  fomething  elfe  that  had  been  purchafed  with 
it  ;  for,  the  cafe  of  war  and  conqueft  excepted,  fo 
reign  goods  can  never  be  acquired,  but  in  exchange 
for  fomething  that  had  been  produced  at  home,  either 
immediately,  or  after  two  or  more  different  exchanges. 
Theeffcds,  therefore,  of  a  capital  employed  in  fuch 
a  round-about  foreign  trade  of  confumption,  are,  in 
every  refpe6l,  the  fame  as  thofe  of  one  employed  in 
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the  mod  direct  trade  of  the  fame  kind,  except  that 
the  final  returns  are  likely  to  be  ftill  more  diftant,  as 
'they  mu ft  depend  upon  the  returns  of  two  or  three 
'diftin&  foreign  trades.  If  the  flax  ami  hemp  of  Riga 
are  purchafed  with  the  tobacco  of  Virginia,  which 
had  been  purchafed  with  Britim  manufactures,  the 
merchant  muft  wait  for  the  returns  of  two  diftincl 
foreign  trades  before  he  can  employ  the  fame  capital 
in  re-purchafing  a  like  quantity  of  Britifli  manufac 
tures.  If  the  tobacco  of  Virginia  had  been  pur- 
chafed,  not  with  Britim  manufactures,  but  with  the 
lugar  and  rum  of  Jamaica  which  had  been  purchafed 
with  thole  manufactures,  he  muft  wait  for  the  returns 
of  three.  If  thofe  two  or  three  diftindt  foreign  trades 
ihould  happen  to  be  carried  on  by  two  or  three  dif- 
tincr.  merchants,  of  whom  the  fecond  buys  the  goods 
imported  by  the  firft,  and  the  thiid  buys  thofe  import 
ed  by  the  fecond,  in  order  to  export  them  again,  each 
merchant  indeed  will  in  this  cafe  receive  the  re  turns - 
of  his  own  capital  more  quickly  ;  but  the  final  re 
turns  of  the  whole  capital  employed  in  the  trade  will 
be  juft  as  flow  as  ever.  Whether  the  whole  capital 
employed  in  fuch  a  round-about  trade  belong  to  one 
merchant  or  to  three,  can  make  no  difference  with  re 
gard  to  the  country,  though  it  may  with  regard  to 
the  particular  merchants.  Three  times  a  greater  ca 
pital  muft  in  both  cafes  be  employed,  in  order  to  ex- 
change  a  certain  value  of  Britiih  manufactures  for  a 
certain  quantity  of  flax  and  hemp,  than  would  have 
been  neceflary,  had  the  manufactures  and  the  flax, and 
hemp  been  directly  exchanged  for  one  another.  The 
whole  capital  employed,  therefore,  in  fuch  a  round 
about  foreign  trade  of  confumption,  will  generally 
give  lefs  encouragement  and  fupport  to  the  productive 
labour  of  the  country,  than  an  equal  capital  employ 
ed  in  a  more  direct  trade  of  the  fame  kind. 

WHATEVER  be  the  foreign  commodity  with  which 
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the  foreign  goods  for  home  confumption  are  pur- 
chafed,  it  can  occafion  no  effential  difference  either  in 
the  nature  of  the  trade,  or  in  the  encouragement  and 
fupport  which  it  can  give  to  the  productive  labour  of 
the  country  from  which  it  is  carried  on.  If  they  are 
purchafed  with  the  gold  of  Brazil,  for  example,  or 
with  the  filver  of  Peru,  this  gold,  and  filver,  like  the 
tobacco  of  Virginia,  muft  have  been  purchafed  with 
fomething  that  either  was  the  produce  of  the  induftry 
of  the  country,  or  that  had  been  purchafed  with  fome 
thing  elfe  that  was  fo.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  pro 
ductive  labour  of  the  country  is  concerned,  the  foreign 
trade  of  confumption  which  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  gold  and  filver,  has  all  the  advantages  and  all  the 
inconvenicncies  of  any  other  equa-lly  round-about  fo 
reign  trade  of  confumption,  and  will  replace  juft  as 
fait  or  juft  as  flow  the  capital  which  is  immediately 
employed  in  fupporting  that  productive  labour.  It 
feems  even  to  have  one  advantage  over  any  other  e- 
ijualiy  round-about  foreign  trade.  The  tranfporta- 
tion  of  thofe  metals  from  one  place  to  another,  on 
account  of  their  fmail  bulk  and  great  value,  is  lefs 
expensive  than  that  of  almoft  any  other  foreign  goods 
of  equal  value.  Their  freight  is  much  lefs,  and  their 
infurance  not  greater  ;  and  no  goods,  befides,  are  lefs 
liable  to  fuffer  by  the  carriage.  An  equal  quantity  of 
foreign  goods,  therefore,  may  frequently  be  purchafed 
with  a  f mailer  quantity  of  the  produce  of  domeftic 
induftry,  by  the  intervention  of  gold  and  filver,  than 
by  that  of  any  other  foreign  goods.  The  demand  of 
the  country  may  frequently,  in  this  manner,  be  fup- 
plied  more  completely  and  at  a  fmaller  expence  than 
in  any  other.  Whether,  by  the  continual  exportation 
of  thofe  metals,  a  trade  of  this  kind  is  likely  to  im- 
povcriih  the  country  from  which  it  is  carried  on,  in 
any  other  way,  I  ihall  have  occafion  to  examine  at 
great  length  hereafter. 

THAT 
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THAT  part  of  the  capital  of  any  country  which  is 
employed  in  the  carrying  trade,  is  altogether  with 
drawn  from  fupporting  the  productive  labour  of  that 
particular  country,  to  fupport  that  of  ibme  foreign 
countries.  Though  it  may  replace  by  every  operati 
on  two  diftincl;  capitals,  yet  neither  of  them  belongs 
to  that  particular  country.  The  capital  of  the  Dutch 
merchant,  which  carries  the  corn  of  Poland  to  Por 
tugal,  and  brings  back  the  fruits  and  wines  of  Por 
tugal  to  Poland,  replaces  by  every  fuch  operation 
two  capitals,  neither  of  which  had  been  employed  in 
fupporting  the  produdlive  labour  of  Holland;  but 
one  of  them  in  fupporting  that  of  Poland,  and  the 
other  that  of  Portugal.  The  profits  only  return  re 
gularly  to  Holland,  and  constitute  the  whole  additi 
on  which  this  trade  necefrarily  makes  to  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  that  country,  When, 
indeed,  the  carrying  trade  of  any  particular  country 
is  carried  on.  with  the  mips  and  iailors  of  that  coun 
try,  that  part  of  the  capital  employed  in  it  which- 
pays  the  freight,  is  diftributcd  among^  and  puts  into 
motion,  a  certain  number  of  pjodu&ive  labourers  o£ 
that  country.  Almoft  all  nations  that  have  had-  any 
confiderable  {hare  of  the  carrying  trade  have,  in, fact., 
carried  it  on  in  this  manner.  The  trade  itfelf  has 
probably  derived  its  name  from  it,  the  people  of  fuch. 
countries  being  the  carriers  to  other  countries.  It 
does  not,, however,  feem  eflential  to  the  nature  of  the 
trade  that  it  mould-  be  fo.  A  Dutch  merchant  may, 
for  example,,  employ  his  capital-  in  tranfa&ing  tho 
commerce  of  Poland  and  Portugal,  by  carrying  part 
of  the  furplus  produce  of  throne  to  the  other, 'nut 
in  Dutch, .but  in  Britiih  bottoms.  It  may  be  pn-- 
fumed,  that  he  actually  does  fo  upon,  fome  particular 
occafions.  It  is  upon,  this  account,, however,  that 
the  carrying  trade  has  been  fuppofcd  peculiarly  ad 
vantageous  to  fuch  a  country  as  Great  Britain,  of 
P  2  which 
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which  the  defence  and  fecurity  depend  upon  the  num 
ber  of  its  failors  and  Shipping.  But  the  fame  capi 
tal  may  employ  as  many  failors  and  fhipping,  either 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  confumption,  or  even  in  the 
home  trade,  when  carried  on  by  coafting  veffels,  as 
it  could  in  the  carrying  trade.  The  number  of  fai 
lors  and  fhipping  which  any  particular  capital  can 
employ,  does  not  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  trade, 
but  partly  upon  the  bulk  of  the  goods,  in  proporti 
on  to  their  value,  and  partly  upon  the  diftance  of  the 
ports  between  which  they  are  to  be  carried  ;  chiefly 
upon  the  former  of  thofe  two  circumfiances.  The 
coal-trade  from  Newcaftle  to  London,  for  example, 
employs  more  fhipping  than  all  the  carrying  trade  of 
England,  though  the  ports  are  at  no  great  diftance. 
To  force,  therefore,  by  extraordinary  encourage 
ments,  a  larger  mare  of  the  capital  0f  any  country 
into  the  carrying  trade,  than  what  would  naturally  go 
to  it,  will  not  always  necefFarily  increafe  the  fhip 
ping  of  that  country. 

THE  capital,  therefore,  employed  in  the  home 
trade  of  any  country  will  generally  give  encourage 
ment  and  fupport  to  a  greater  quantity  of  productive 
labour  in  that  country,  and  increafe  the  value  of  its 
annual  produce  more  than  an  equal  capital  employed 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  confumption  :  and  the  capital 
employed  in  this  latter  trade  has  in  bottf  thefe  re- 
fpefts  a  fiill  greater  advantage  over  an  equal  capital 
employed  in  the  carrying  trade.  The  riches,  and  fa 
far  as  power  depends  upon  riches,  the  power  of  eve 
ry  country,  muft  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  va 
lue  of  its  annual  produce,  the  fund  from  which  all 
taxes  rriiift  ultimately  be  paid.  But  the  great  object 
of  the  political  ceconomy  of  every  country,  is  to  en- 
creafe  the  riches  and  power  of  that  country.  It 
ought,  therefore,  to  give  no  preference  nor  fuperior 
encouragement -to  the  foreign  trade  of  confumption 

above 
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above  the  home  trade,  nor  to  the  carrying  trade  above 
either  of  the  other  two.  It  ought  neither  to  force 
nor  to  allure  into  either  of  thofe  two  channels,  a 
greater  fhare  of  the  capital  of  the  country  than  what 
would  naturally  flow  into  them  of  its  own  accord. 

EACH  of  thofe  different  branches  of  trade,  how 
ever,  is  not  only  advantageous,  but  neceffary  and  un 
avoidable,  -when  the  courfe  of  things,  without  any 
conftraint  or  violence,  naturally  introduces  it. 

WHEN  the  produce  of  any  particular  branch  of 
induftry  exceeds  what  the  demand  of  the  country  re 
quires,  the  furplus  muft  be  fent  abroad,  and  exchan 
ged  for  fomething  for  which  there  is  a  demand  at 
home.  Without  fuch  exportation,  a  part  of  the  pro 
ductive  labour  of  the  country  muft  ceafe,  and  the  va 
lue  of  its  annual  produce  diminifti.  The  land  and 
labour  of  Great  Britain  produce  generally  more  corn, 
woollens,  and  hard  ware,  than  the  demand  of  the 
home-market  requires.  The  furplus  part  of  them, 
therefore,  muft  be  fent  abroad,  and  exchanged  for 
fomething  for  which  there  is  a  demand  at  home.  It 
is  only  by  means  of  fuch  exportation,  that  this  fur- 
plus  can  acquire  a  value  fufficient  to  compenfate  the 
labour  and  expence  of  producing  it.  The  neigh 
bourhood  of  the  fea  coaft,  and  the  banks  of  all  navi 
gable  rivers,  are  advantageous  filiations  for  induftry, 
only  becaufe  they  facilitate  the  exportation  and  ex 
change  of  ftich  furplus  produce  for  fomething  elfe 
which  is  more  in  demand  there. 

WH-EN  the  foreign  goods  which  are  thus  purcha- 
fed  with  the  furplus  produce  of  domeftic  induftry  ex 
ceed  the  demand  of  the  home-market,  the  furplus 
part  of  them  mull  be  fent  abroad  again,  and  exchan 
ged  for  fomething  more  in  demand  at  home.  About 
ninety-fix  thoufand  hogfheads  of  tobacco  are  annual 
ly  purchafed  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  with  a  part 
«f  the  furplus  produce  of  Briilfh  imluflry.  But  the 

demand 
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demand  of  Great  Britain  does  not  require,  perhaps,, 
more  than  fourteen  thoufand.  If  the  remaining 
eighty-two  thouland,  therefore,  could  not  be  fent 
abroad  and  exchanged  for  fomething  more  in  demand 
at  home,  the  importation  of  them  muft  ceafe  imme 
diately,  and  with  it  the  productive  labour  of  all  thofe 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  who  are  at  prefent  em 
ployed  in  preparing  the  goods  with  which  thefe  eigh 
ty-two  thoufand  hogmeads  are  annually  purchafed. 
Thofe  goods,  which  are  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  Great  Britain,  having  no  market 
at  home,  and  being  deprived  of  that  which  they  had 
abroad,  muft  ceafe  to  be  produced.  The  molt  round 
about  foreign  trade  of  confumption,  therefore,  may, 
upon  fome  occafions,  be  as  neceffary  for  fupporting 
the  productive  labour  of  the  country,  and  the  value 
of  its  annual  produce,  as  the  moft  direct. 

WHEN  the  capital  ftock  of  any  country  isincreaftd 
to  fuch  a  degree  that  it  cannot  be  all  employed  in  fup- 
plying  the  confumption,  and  fupporting  the  produc 
tive  labour  of  that  particular  country,  thefurplus  part 
of  it  naturally  difgorges  itfelf  into  the  carrying  trade, 
and  is  employed  in  performing  the  fame  offices  to 
other  countries.  The  carrying  trade  is  the  natural 
efFe6t  and  fymptom  of  great  national  wealth  ;  but  it 
does  not  feem  to  be  the  natural  caufe  of  it.  Thofe 
fiatefmen  who  have  been  difpofed  to  favour  it  with, 
particular  encouragements,  ftem  to  have  miftaken  the 
eifeCt  and  fymptom  for  the  caufe.  Holland  in  pro 
portion  to  the  extent  of  the  land  and  number  of  its  in 
habitants,  by  far  the  richeft  country  in  Europe,  has> 
accordingly,  the  greatest  mare  of  the  carrying  trade  of 
Europe.  England,  perhaps  the  fecond  richtft.coun* 
try  in  Europe,  is  likewife  fuppofed  to  have  a  confi- 
derable  {hare  of  it ;  though  what  commonly  paflfes  for 
the  carrying  trade  of  England,  will  frequently >  per- 
ha-sj  be  found  to  be  no.  more  than,  a  round-about  fb^ 
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reign  trade  of  confumption.  Such  are,  in  a  great 
meafure,  the  trades  which  carry  the  goods  of  the  Eaft 
and  Weft  Indies,  and  of  America,  to  different  Euro 
pean  markets.  Thofe  goods  are  generally  purchafed 
either  immediately  with  the  produce  of  Britim  induf- 
try,  or  with  fomething  elfe  which  had  been  purchafed 
with  that  produce,  and  the  final  returns  of  thofe  trades 
are  generally  ufed  or  confumed  in  Great  Britain.  The 
trade  which  is  carried  on  in  Britifli  bottoms  between 
the  different  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  fome 
trade  of  the  fame  kind  carried  on  by  Britiih  merchants 
between  the  different  ports  of  India,  make,  perhaps, 
the  principal  branches  of  what  is  properly  the  carry 
ing  trade  of  Great  Britain. 

THE  extent  of  the  home-trade  and  of  the  capital 
which  can  be  employed  in  it,  is  neceilarily  limited  by 
the  value  of  the  furplus  produce  of  all  thofe  diftant 
places  within  the  country  which  have  occafion  to  ex 
change  their  refpeclive  productions  with  one  another. 
That  of  the  foreign  trade  of  confumption,  by  the  va 
lue  of  the  furplus  produce  of  the  whole  country  and 
of  what  can  be  purchafed  with  it.  That  of  the  car 
rying  trade,  by  the  value  of  the  furplus  produce  of  all 
the  different  countries  in  the  world.  Its  pollible  ex 
tent,  therefore,  is  in  a  manner  infinite  in  comparifon 
of  that  of  the  other  two,  and  is  capable  of  absorbing 
the  greateft  capitals. 

THE  conuderation  of  his  own  private  profit,  is  the 
fole  motive  which  determines  the  owner  of  any  capi 
tal  to  employ  it  either  in  agriculture,  in  manufactures, 
or  in  fome  particular  branch  of  the  wholcfale  or  retail 
trade.  The  different  quantities  of  productive  labour 
which  it  may  put  into  motion,  and  the  different  va 
lues  which  it  may  add  to  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  the  fociety,  according  as  it  is  em 
ployed  in  one  or  other  of  thofe  different  ways,  never 
eater  into  his  thoughts.  In  countries,  therefore, 

where 
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where  agriculture  is  the  moft  profitable  of  all  employ 
ments,  and  fanning  and  improving  the  moft  dire£l 
roads  to  a  fplendid  fortune,  the  capitals  of  individuals 
will  naturally  be  employed  in  the  manner  moil  advan 
tageous  to  the  whole  fociety.  The  profits  of  agricul 
ture,  however,  feem  to  have  no  fuperiority  over  thofe 
of  other  employments  in  any  part  of  Europe.  Pro 
jectors,  indeed,  in  every  corner  of  it,  have  within 
thefe  few  years  amufed  the  public  with  moft  magni 
ficent  accounts  of  the  profits  to  be  made  by  the  culti 
vation  and  improvement  of  land.  Without  entering 
into  any  particular  difcuflion  of  their  calculation?,  a 
very  fimple  obfervation  may  fatisiy  us  that  the  refult 
of  them  muft  be  falfe.  We  fee  every  day  the  moft 
fplendid  fortunes  that  have  been  acquired  in  the  courfe 
of  a  iingle  life  by  trade  and  manufaclures,  frequently 
from  a  very  fmall  capital,  fometimes  from  no  capital. 
A  fingle  inftance  of  fuch  a  fortune  acquired  by  agri 
culture  in  the  fame  time,  and  from  fuch  a  capital, 
has  not,  perhaps,  occurred  in  Europe  during  the  courfe 
of  the  prefent  century.  In  all  the  great  countries  of 
Europe,  however,  much  good  land  ftill  remains  un 
cultivated,  and  the  greater  part  of  what  is  cultivated, 
is  far  from  being;;  improved  to  the  degree  of  which  it 
is  capable.  Agriculture,  therefore,  is  almoft  every 
where  capable  of  abforbing  a  much  greater  capital  than 
has  ever  yet  been  employed  in  it.  What  circumftan- 
ces  in  the  policy  of  Europe  have  given  the  trades  which 
are  carried  on  in  towns  io  great  an  advantage  over  that 
which  is  carried  on  in  the  country,  that  private  per- 
fons  frequently  find  it  more  for  their  advantage  to  em 
ploy  their  capitals  in  the  moft  diftant  carrying  trades 
of  Afia  and  America,  than  in  the  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  the  moft  fertile  fields  in  their  own  neigh 
bourhood,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  explain  at  full  length 
in  the  two  following  books. 

BOOK 
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BOOK       III. 


Of  the  different  Progrefs  of  Opulence 
in  different  Nations. 


CHAP.    I. 

Of  the  natural  Progrefs  of  Opulence. 

THE  great  commerce  of  every  civilized  focie- 
ty,  is  that  carried  on  between  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  and  thofe  of  the  country.  It  confifts  in  the 
exchange  of  rude  for  manufactured  produce,  either 
immediately,  or  by  the  intervention  of  money,  or  of 
Ibme  fort  of  paper  which  reprefents  money.  The 
country  fupplies  the  town  with  the  means  of  fubfift- 
ence,  and  the  materials  of  manufacture.  The  town  re 
pays  this  fupply  by  (ending  back  a  part  of  the  manufac 
tured  produce  to  the  inhabitants  oi  the  country.  The 
town,  in  which  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  repro 
duction  of  fubftances,  may  very  properly  be  faid  to 
gain  its  whole  wealth  and  fubiiftence  from  the  coun 
try.  We  muft  not,  however,  upon  this  account,  ima 
gine  that  the  gain  of  the  town  is  the  lofs  of  the  coun 
try.  The  gains  of  both  are  mutual  and  reciprocal, 
and  the  diviiion  of  labour  is  in  this,  as  in  all  other 

cafes, 
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cafes,  advantageous  to  all  the  different  per fons  employ 
ed  in  the  various  occupations  into  which  it  isfubdivi- 
ded.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  purchafe  of  the 
town  a  greater  quantity  of  manufactured  goods,  with 
the  produce  of  a  much  fmaller  quantity  of  their  own 
labour,  than  they  muft  have  employed  had  they  at 
tempted  to  prepare  them  themfelves.  The  town  af 
fords  a  market  for  the  furplus  produce  of  the  coun 
try,  or  what  is  over  and  above  the  maintenance  of  the 
cultivators,  and  it  is  there  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  exchange  it  for  fomething  elfe  which  is  in  de 
mand  among  them.  The  greater  the  number  and  re 
venue  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  the  more  exten- 
five  is  the  market  which  it  affords  to  thofe  of  the 
country  ;  and  the  more  extenfive  that  market,  it  is 
always  the  more  advantageous  to  a  great  number. 
The  corn  which  grows  within  a  mile  of  the  town, 
fells  there  for  the  fame  price  with  that  which  comes 
from  twenty  miles  diftance.  But  the  price  of  the  lat 
ter  mufl  generally,  not  only  pay  the  expence  of  raifmg 
and  bringing  it  to  market,  but  arford^Vo  the  ordi 
nary  profits  of  agriculture  to  the  farmer.  The  pro 
prietors  and  cultivators  of  the  country,  therefore, 
which  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  over 
ahd  above  the  ordinary  profits  of  agriculture,  gain, 
in  the  price  of  what  they  fell,  the  whole  value  of 
the  carriage  of  the  like  produce  that  is  brought  from 
more  diftant  parts,  and  they  fave,  befides,  the  whole 
value  of  this  carriage  in  the  price  of  what  they  buy. 
Compare  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  in  the  neigh 
bourhood  of  any  confiderabletown,  with  that  of  thofe 
which  lie  at  fome  diftance  from  it,  and  you  will  eafi- 
ly  fatisfy  yourfclf  how  much  the  country  is  benefited 
by  the  commerce  of  the  town.  Among  all  the  abfurd 
fpeculations  that  have  been  propagated  concerning  the 
balance  of  trade,  it  has  never  been  pretended  that  ei 
ther  the  country  lofcs  by  itb  commerce  with  the  town, 

or 
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or  the  town  by  that  with  the  country  uhich  main 
tains  it.  T^S.1' 

As  fubfiftence  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  prior  to 
conveniency  and  luxury,  fo  the  induftry  which  pro 
cures  the  former,  mull  neceflarily  be  prior  to  that 
which  minifters  to  the  latter.  The  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  the  country,  therefore,  which  affords 
fubfiftence,  muft,  neceflarily,  be  prior  to  the  increafe 
of  the  town,  which  furnifhes  only  the  means  of  con 
veniency  and  luxury.  It  is  the  furplus  produce  of  the 
country  only,  or  what  is  over  and  above  the  main 
tenance  of  the  cultivators,  that  conftitutes  the  fubfif 
tence  of  the  town,  which  can  therefore  increafe  only 
with  the  increafe  of  this  furplus  produce.  The  town, 
indeed,  may  not  always  derive  its  whole  fubfiftence 
from  the  country  in  its  neighbourhood,  or  even  from 
the  territory  to  which  it  belongs,  but  from  very  diftant 
countries  ;  and  this  though  it  forms  no  exception  from 
the  general  rule,  has  occafioned  confiderable  variations 
in  the  progrefs  of  opulence  in  different  ages  and  na 
tions. 

THAT  order  of  things  which  necefiity  impofes  in 
general,  though  not  in  every  particular  country,  is,  in  \S' 
every  particular  country,  promoted  by  the  natural  in 
clinations  of  man.  If  human  institutions  had  never 
thwarted  thofe  natural  inclinations,  the  towns  could 
no-where  have  increafed  beyond  what  the  improve 
ment  and  cultivation  of  the  territory  in  which  they 
were  fituated  could  fupport  ;  till  fuch  time,  at  leaft, 
as  the  whole  of  that  territory  was  completely  culti 
vated  and  improved.  Upon  equal,  or  nearly  equal 
profits,  mofl  men  will  chufe  to  employ  their  capitals 
rather  in  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  land, 
than  either  in  manufactures  or  in  foreign  trade.  The 
man  who  employs  his  capital  in  land,  has  it  more  un 
der  his  view  and  command,  and  his  fortune  is  much 
lefs  liable  to  accidents,  than  that  of  the  trader,  who 
VOL.  II.  G 
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i  is  obliged  frequently  to  commit  it,  not  only  to  the 
winds  and  the  waves,  but  to  the  more  uncertain  ele 
ments  of  human  folly  and  injufVice,  by  giving  great 
credits  in  diftant  countries  to  men,  with  whole  cha 
racter  and  fituation  he  can  felclom  be  thoroughly  ac 
quainted.  The  capital  of  the  landlord,  on  the  con 
trary,  which  is  fixed  in  the  improvement  of  his  land, 
•feems  to  be  as  well  fecured  as  the  nature  of  human 
affairs  can  admit  of.  The  beauty  of  the  country  be- 
fides,  the  pleafures  of  a  country  life,  the  tranquillity 
of  mind  which  it  promifes,  and  wherever  the  injuf- 
tice  of  human  laws  does  not  difturb  it,  the  indepen 
dency  which  it  really  affords,  have  charms  that  more 
•  or  lefs  attract  every  body  ;  and  as  to  cultivate  the 
ground  was  the  original  deftination  of  man,  fo  in  eve- 
-ry  ftage  of  his  exigence  he  feems  to  retain  a  predilec 
tion  for  this  primitive  employment. 

WITHOUT  the  afliftance  of  foine  artificers,  indeed, 
the  cultivation  of  land  cannot  be  carried  on,  but  with 
i^reat  inconvenicncy  and  continual  interruption. — 
Smiths,  carpenters,  wheel-wrights  and  plough-wrights, 
mafons,  and  bricklayers,  tanners,  fhoemakers,  and  tai 
lors,  are  people,  whole  ferVice  the  farmer  has  frequent 
occafion  for.  Such  artificers  too  ftand,  occafionally, 
in  need  of  the  afiifrance  of  one  another  ;  and  as  their 
refidence  is  not,  like  that  of  the  farmer,  neceflarily 
•tied  down  to  a  precife  fpot,  they  naturally  fettle  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  one  another,  and  thus  form  a  fmali 
town  or  village.  The  butcher,  the  brewer,  and  the 
baker,  foon  join  them,  together  with  many  other  ar 
tificers  and  retailers,  neceifary  or  ufeful  for  fupplying 
their  occafional  wants,  and  who  contribute  ftill  fur 
ther  to  augment  the  town.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
town  and  thofe  of  the  country  are  mutually  the  fer- 
vants  of  one  another.  The  town  is  a  continual  fair 
or  market,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
reibrt,  in  order  to  exchange  their  rude  for  manufac 
tured 
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ttirecl  produce.  It  is  this  commerce  which  fupplies 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  both  with  the  materials 
of  their  work,  and  the  means  of  their  fubfiftence. 
The  quantity  of  the  finished  work  whick-tkey .fell  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  necefTarily  regulates 
the  quantity  of  the  materials  and  proyifions  which  th^y 
buy.  Neither  their  employment  nor  fubfiftence,  there* 
fore,  can  augment,  but  in  proportion  to  the  augmentati 
on  of  the  demand  from  the  country  for  finiihed  work  ; 
and  this  demand  can  augment  only  in  proportion  to 
the  extcnfton  of  improvement  and  cultivation.  Had 
human  inftitutions,  therefore,  never  difturbed  the  na 
tural  courfe  of  things,  the  progreilive  wealth  and  in- 
creafe  of  the  towns  would,  in  every  political  fociety, 
be  consequential,  and  in  proportion  to  the  improve 
ment  and  cultivation  of  the  territory  or  countiy. 

IN  our  North  American  colonies,  where  unculti 
vated  land  is  ftill  to  be  had  upon  eafy  terms,  no  ma 
nufactures  for  drfbnt  fale  have  ever  yet  been  eflabli- 
ihed  in  any  of  their  towns.  When  an  artificer  has 
acquired  a  little  more  flock  than  is  neceflary  for  car 
rying  on  his  own  bufmefs  in  fupplying  the  neighbour 
ing  country,  he  does  not,  in  North  America,  attempt 
to  eftabliih  with  it  a  manufacture  for  more  diltant  fale, 
but  employs  it  in  the  purchafe  and  improvement  of 
uncultivated  land.  From  artificer  he  becomes  plan 
ter,  and  neither  the  large  wages  nor  the  eafy  fubfif 
tence  which  that  country  affords  to  artificers,  can  bribe 
him  rather  to  work  for  other  people  than  forhimfelf. 
He  feels  that  an  artificer  is  the  fervant  of  his  cuflo . 
HUTS,  from  whom  he  derives  his  fubfidence  ;  but  that 
a  planter  who  cultivates  his  own  land,  and  derives  his 
r.ecettary  fubfiftence  from  the  labour  of  his  own  fa 
mily,  is  really  a  mailer,  and  independent  of  all  the 
world. 

IN  countries,  on  the  contrary,  where  there  is  either 
no  uncultivated  land,  or  none  that  can  be  had  upon 
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eafy  terms,  every  artificer  who  has  acquired  more 
ftock  than  he  can  employ  in  the  occational  jobs  of 
the  neighbourhood,  endeavours  to  prepare  work  for 
more  diftant  fale.  The  fmith  erects  fome  fort  of 
iron,  the  weaver  fome  fort  of  linen  or  woollen  ma 
nufactory.  Thofe  different  manufactures  come,  in 
procefs  of  time,  to  be  gradually  fubdivided,  and 
thereby  improved  and  refined  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways,  which  may  eaiily  be  conceived,  and  which  it 
is  therefore  unneceflary  to  explain  any  further. 

IN  feeking  for  employment  to  a  capital,  manufac 
tures  are,  upon  equal,  or  nearly  equal  profits,  natu 
rally  preferred  to  foreign  commerce,  for  the  fame 
reafon  that  agriculture  is  naturally  preferred  to  ma 
nufactures.  As  the  capital  of  the  landlord  or  farmer 
is  more  fecure  than  that  of  the  manufacturer,  fo  the 
capital  of  the  manufacturer,  being  at  all  times  more 
within  his  view  and  command,  is  more  fecure  than 
that  of  the  foreign  merchant.  In  every  period,  in 
deed,  of  every  fociety,  the  furplus  part  both  of  the 
rude  and  manufactured  produce,  or  that  for  which 
there  is  no  demand  at  home,  muft  be  fent  abroad  in 
order  to  be  exchanged  for  fomething  for  which  there 
is  fome  demand  at  home.  But  whether  the  capital, 
which  carries  this  furplus  produce  abroad,  be  a  fo 
reign  or  a  domeftic  one,  is  of  very  little  importance, 
If  the  fociety  has  not  acquired  fufficient  capital  both 
to  cultivate  all  its  lands,  and  to  manufacture  in  the 
completed:  manner  the  whole  of  its  rude  produce, 
there  is  even  a  confiderable  advantage  that  that  rude 
produce  fhould  be  exported  by  a  foreign  capital,  in 
order  that  the  whole  ftock  of  the  fociety  may  be  em 
ployed  in  more  ufeful  purpofes.  The  wealth  of  an 
cient  Egypt,  that  of  China  and  Indoftan,  fufficicntly 
demonftrate  that  a  nation  may  attain  a  very  high  de 
gree  of  opulence,  though  the  greater  part  of  its  ex 
portation  trade  be  carried  on  by  foreigners.  The  pro- 
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grefs  of  our  North  American  and  Weft  Indian  colo 
nies  would  have  been  much  lefs  rapid,  had  no  capital 
but  what  belonged  to  thernfelves  been  employed  in 
exporting  their  furplus  produce. 

ACCORDING  to  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  there- •• 
fore,  the  greater  part  of  the  capital  of  every  growing  \s 
fociety  is,  firft,  diredted  to  agriculture,  afterwards  to 
manufactures,  and  laft  of  all  to  foreign  commerce. 
This  order  of  things  is  fo  very  natural,  that  in  every 
fociety  that  had  any  territory,  it  has  always,  I  be 
lieve,  been  in  fome  degree  obferved.  Some  of  their 
lands  muft  have  been  cultivated  before  any  conlider- 
able  towns  could  be  eftabliftied,  and  lome  fort  of 
coarfe  induftry  of  the  manufacturing  kind  muft  have 
been  carried  on  in  thofe  towns,  before  they  could 
well  think  of  employing  themfelves  in  foreign  com 
merce. 

BUT  though  this  natural  order  of  things  muft  have 
taken  place  in  fome  degree  in  every  fuch  fociety,  it 
has,  in  all  the  modern  dates  of  Europe,  been,  in  v 
many  refpe£ts,  entirely  inverted.  The  foreign  com 
merce  of  fome  of  their  cities  has  introduced  all  their 
finer  manufactures,  or  fuch  as  were  fit  for  diftant 
fale  ;  and  manufactures  and  foreign  commerce  toge 
ther,  have  given  birth  to  the  principal  improvements 
of  agriculture.  The  manners  and  cuftoms  which 
the  nature  of  their  original  government  introduced, 
and  which  remained  after  that  government  was  great 
ly  altered,  neceffarily  forced  them  into  this  unnatural 
and  retrograde  order. 
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C  H  A  P.    II. 

Of  the  Difcouragement  cf  Agriculture  in   the   ancient 
State  cf  Europe  after  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

WHEN  the  German  and  Scythian  nations 
overran  the  weftern  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  confufions  which  followed  fo  great  a  re 
volution  lafted  for  feveral  centuries.  The  rapine  and 
violence  which  the  barbarians  exercifed  againft  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  interrupted  the  commerce  be 
tween  the  towns  and  the  country.  The  towns  were 
deferted,  and  the  country  was  leit  uncultivated,  and 
the  weftern  provinces  of  Europe,  which  had  enjoyed 
a  confiderable  degree  of  opulence  under  the  Roman 
empire,  funk  into  the  loweft  ftate  of  poverty  arid  bar- 
barifm.  During  the  continuance  of  thofe  confufi 
ons,  the  chiefs  and  principal  leaders  of  thofe  nations, 
acquired  or  ufurped  to  themfelves  the  greater  part  of 
the  lands  of  thofe  countries.  A  great  part  of  them 
was  uncultivated  ;  but  no  part  of  them,  whether  cul 
tivated  or  uncultivated,  was  left  without  a  propri 
etor.  All  o-f  them  were  engroiTed,  and  the  greater 
part  by  a  few  great  proprietors. 

THIS  original  engro fling  of  uncultivated  land?, 
though  a  great,  might  have  been  but  a  tranfitory 
evil.  They  might  foon  have  been  divided  again,  and 
broke  into  fmall  parcels  either  by  fucceffion  or  by 
alienation.  The  law  of  primogeniture  hindered  them 
from  being  divided  by  fucceflion  :  the  introduction 
of  entails  prevented  their  being  broke  into  fmall  par 
cels  by  alienation. 

WHEN  land,  like  moveables,  is  confidered  as  the 
means  only  of  fubfiftence  and  enjoyment,  the  natural 
law  of  fucceflion  divides  it,  like  them,  among  all  the 

children 
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children  of  the  family  ;  of  all  of  whom  the  fubfif- 
tence  and  enjoyment  may  be  fuppofed  equally  dear 
to  the  father.  This  natural  law  of  fucceflion  accor 
dingly  took  place  among  the  Romans,  who  made  no 
more  diftinclion  between  eider  and  younger,  between 
male  and  female,  in  the  inheritance  of  lands,  than 
we  do  in  the  distribution  of  moveables.  But  when 
land  was  confidered  as  the  means,  not  of  fubfiftence 
merely,  but  of  power  and  protection,  it  was  thought 
better  that  it  (hould  defcend  undivided  to  one.  In 
thofe  diforderly  times,  every  great  landlord  was  a  fort 
of  petty  prince.  His  tenants  were  his  fubje&s.  He 
was  their  judge,  and  in  fome  refpe&s  their  legiilator 
in  peace,  and  their  leader  in  war.  He  made  war 
according  to  his  own  difcretion,  frequently  againtl 
his  neighbours,  and  fometimes  againft  his  fbvereign. 
The  ftcurity  of  a  landed  eftate,  therefore,  the  pro 
tection  which  its  owner  could  afford  to  thofe  who 
dwelt  on  it,  depended  upon  its  greatnefs.  To  divide  it 
was  to  ruin  it,  and  to  expofe  every  part  of  it  to  be 
oppreifed  and  fwallowed  up  by  the  incursions  of  its 
neighbours.  The  law  of  primogeniture,  therefore, 
came  to  take  place,  not  immediately,  indeed,  but  in 
procefs  of  time,  in  the  fucceflion  of  landed  eftates, 
lor  the  fame  reafon  that  it  has  generally  taken  place 
in  that  of  monarchies,  though  not  always  at  their 
firft  inftitution.  That  the  power,  and  confequently 
the  fecurity  of  the  monarchy,  may  not  be  weakened 
by  divifion,  it  muft  defcend  entire  to  one  of  the  chil 
dren.  To  which  of  them  fo  important  a  preference 
(hall  be  given,  muft  be  determined  by  fome  general 
rule,  founded  not  upon  the  doubtful  diftin&ions  of 
perfonal  merit,  but  upon  fome  plain  and  evident  dif 
ference  which  can  admit  of  no  difpute.  Among  the 
children  of  the  fame  family,  there  can  be  no  indifpu- 
table  difference  but  that  of  fex,  and  that  of  age.  The 
male  fex  is  univcrfally  preferred  to  the  female  ;  and 

when 
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when  all  other  things  are  equal,  the  elder  every -where 
take  place  of  the  younger.  Hence  the  origin  of  the 
right  of  primogeniture,  and  of  what  is  called  lineal 
fucceflion. 

LAWS  frequently  continue  in  force  long  after  the 
circum fiances,  which  firfl  gave  occafion  to  them, 
and  which  could  alone  render  them  reafonable,  are 
no  more.  In  the  prefent  (late  of  Europe,  the  pro 
prietor  of  a  fingle  acre  of  land  is  as  perfectly  fecure 
of  his  poiTeflion  as  the  proprietor  of  a  hundred  thou- 
fand.  The  right  of  primogeniture,  however,  ftill 
continues  to  be  refpe&ed,  and  as  of  all  inftitutions  it 
is  the  fitted  to  fupport  the  pride  of  family  diflin&i- 
ons,  it  is  flill  likely  to  endure  for  many  centuries.  In 
every  other  refpeft,  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to 
the  real  interefl  of  a  numerous  family,  than  a  right 
which,  in  order  to  enrich  one,  beggars  all  the  refl  ot 
the  children. 

ENTAILS  are  the  natural  confequences  of  the  law 
of  primogeniture.  They  were  introduced  to  preferve 
a  certain  lineal  fucceflion,  of  which  the  law  of  pri 
mogeniture  firfl  gave  the  idea,  and  to  hinder  any  part 
of  the  original  eflate  from  being  carried  out  of  the 
propofed  line  either  by  gift,  or  devife,  or  alienation  ; 
either  by  the  folly,  or  by  the  misfortune  of  any  of  its 
fucceflive  owners.  They  were  altogether  unknown 
to  the  Romans.  Neither  their  fubflitutions  nor  fidei- 
commiiTes  bear  any  refemblance  to  entails,  though 
fome  French  lawyers  have  thought  proper  to  drefs 
the  modern  inftitution  in  the  language  and  garb  of 
thofe  ancient  ones. 

WHEN  great  landed  eflates  were  a  fort  of  princi 
palities,  entails  might  not  be  unreafonable.  Like 
what  are  called  the  fundamental  laws  of  fome  mo 
narchies,  they  might  frequently  hinder  the  fecurity  of 
thoufands  from  being  endangered  by  the  caprice  or 
extravagance  of  one  man.  But  in  the  prefent  (late  of 
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Europe,  when  fmall  as  well  as  great  eftates  derive  their 
fecurity  from  the  laws  of  their  country,  nothing  can 
be  more  completely  abfurd.  They  are  founded  upon 
the  mod  abfurd  of  all  fuppofitions,  the  fuppofiton  that 
every  fucceffive  generation  of  men  have  not  an  equal 
right  to  the  earth,  and  to  all  that  it  poflefe ;  but  that 
the  property  of  the  prefent  generation  fhould  be  ref- 
trained  and  regulated  according  to  the  fancy  of  ihofe 
who  died  perhaps  five  hundred  years  ago.  Entails, 
however,  are  ftill  refpecled  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  in  thofe  countries  particularly  in  which  no 
ble  birth  is  a  neceiTary  qualification  for  the  enjoyment 
either  of  civil  or  military  honours.  Entails  are  thought 
neceffary  for  maintaining  this  exclufive  privilege  of 
the  nobility  to  the  great  offices  and  honours  of  their 
country ;  and  that  order  having  ufurped  one  unjuft 
advantage  over  the  reft  of  their  fellow-citizens,  left 
tljreir  poverty  fhould  render  it  ridiculous,  it  is  thought 
reafonable  that  they  (hould  have  another.  The  com 
mon  law  of  England,  indeed,  is  faid  to  abhor  perpe 
tuities,  and  they  are  accordingly  more  reftri£ted  there 
than  in  any  other  European  monarchy  ;  though  even 
England  is  not  altogether  without  them.  In  Scotland 
more  than  one-fifth,  perhaps  more  than  one-third  part 
of  the  whole  lands  of  the  country,  are  at  prefent  fup- 
pofed  to  be  under  ftricl:  entail. 

GREAT  tracls  of  uncultivated  land  were, in  this  man 
ner,  not  only  engrofled  by  particular  families,  but  the 
poffibility  of  their  being  divided  again  was  as  much  as 
poflible  precluded  for  ever.  It  feldom  happens,  how 
ever,  that  a  great  proprietor  is  a  great  improver.  In 
the  difordcrly  times  which  gave  birth  to  thofe  barba 
rous  inftitutions,  the  great  proprietor  was  fufficiently 
employed  in  defending  his  own  territories,  or  in  ex 
tending  his  jurifdi&ion  and  authority  over  thofe  of 
his  neighbours.  He  had  no  leifure  to  attend  to  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  land.  When  the  ef- 
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tablifhment  of  law  and  order  afforded  him  this  leifure, 
he  often  wanted  the  inclination,  and  almoft  always 
the  requifite  abilities.  If  the  expence  of  his  houfe  and 
perfon  either  equalled  or  exceeded  his  revenue,  as  it 
did  very  frequently, '  he  had  no  Itock  to  employ  in 
this  manner.  If  he  was  an  ceconomM,  he  generally 
found  it  more  profitable  to  employ  his  annual  favings 
in  new  purchases,  than  in  the  improvement  of  hispid 
eitate.  To  improve  land  with  profit,  like  all  other 
commercial  projects,  requires  an  exact:  attention  to 
final  I  favings  and  fmall  gains,  of  which  a  man  born 
to  a  great  fortune,  even  though  naturally  frugal,  is 
very  feldom  capable.  The  fituation  of  fuch  a  perfon 
naturally  difpoies  him  to  attend  rather  to  ornament 
which  pleafes  his  fancy,  than  to  profit  for  which  he 
has  fo  little  occafion.  The  elegance  of  his  drefs,  of 
his  equipage,  of  his  houfe,  and  houmold  furniture, 
are  objects  which  from  his  infancy  he  has  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  have  fome  anxiety  about.  The  turn  of  mind 
which  this  habit  naturally  forms,  follows  him  when 
he  comes  to  think  of  the  improvement  of  land.  He 
embelliihes  perhaps  four  or  five  hundred  acres  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  houfe,  at  ten  times  the  expence 
which  the  land  is  worth  after  all  his  improvements ; 
and  finds  that  if  he  was  to  improve  his  whole  eftate 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  he  has  little  tafte  for  any 
other,  be  would  be  a  bankrupt  before  he  had  fmiiheci 
the  tenth  part  of  it.  There  (till  remain  in  both  parts 
of  the  united  kingdom  fome  great  tftates  which  have 
continued  without  interruption  in  the  hands  of  the 
fame  family  fmce  the  times  of  feudal  anarchy.  Com 
pare  the  prcfent  condition  of  thofe  eftates  with  the 
poitafTIoris  of  the  fmall  proprietors  in  their  neighbour 
hood,  and  you  will  require  no  other  argument  to  con 
vince  you  how  unfavourable  fuch  extcnfive  property 
is  to  improvement. 

IF  little  improvement  was  to  be  expected  from  fuch 

great 
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great  proprietors,  ftill  lefs  was  to  be  hoped  for  from 
thofe  who  occupied  the  land  under  them.  In  the  an 
cient  (late  of  Europe,  the  occupiers  of  land  were  all 
tenants  at  will.  They  were  all,  or  almoft  all  Haves ; 
but  their  llavery  was  of  a  milder  kind  than  that  known 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  or  even  in 
our  Weft  Indian  colonies.  They  were  fuppofed  to 
belong  more  diredly  to  the  land  than  to  their  mafter. 
They  could,  therefore,  be  fold  with  it,  but  not  fcpa- 
rately.  They  could  marry,  provided  it  was  with  the 
confent  of  their  mafter;  and  he  could  not  afterwards 
cHiTo'lve  the  marriage  by  felling  the  man  and  wife  to 
different  perfons.  If  he  maimed  or  murdered  any  of 
ihcm,  he  was  liable  to  fome  penalty,  though  general 
ly  but  to  a  fmall  one.  They  were  not,  however,  ca 
pable  of  acquiring  property.  Whatever  they  acquir- 
td  was  acquired  to  their  mafter,  and  he  could  take  it 
from  them  at  pleafure.  Whatever  cultivation  and 
improvement  could  be  carried  on  by  means  of  fuch 
flaVes,  was  properly  carried  on  by  their  mafter.  It 
was  at  his  expence.  The  feed,  the  cattle,  and  the 
•inftruments  of  hufbandry  were  all  his.  It  was  for  his 
benefit.  Such  (laves  could  acquire  nothing  but  their 
daily  maintenance.  It  was  properly  the  proprietor 
himfelf,  therefore,  that,  in  this  cafe,  occupied  his 
own  lands,  and  cultivated  them  by  his  own  bondmen. 
This  fpecies  of  ilavery  ftill  fublifts  in  Ruilia,  Poland, 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  other  parts  of 
Germany.  It  is  only  in  the  wcftern  and  fouth-weft- 
ern  provinces  of  Europe,  that  it  has  gradually  been 
aboliihed  altogether. 

BUT  if  great  improvements  are  feldom  to  be  expec 
ted  from  great  proprietors,  they  are  leaft  of  all  to  be 
expected  when  they  employ  flaves  for  their>workmcn. 

THE  experience  of  all  ages  and  nations,  I  believe, 
demonft rates  that  the  work  done  by  flaves,  though  it 
appears  to  colt  only  their  maintenance,  is  in  the  end 
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the  dearefl  of  any.  A  perfon  who  can  acquire  no  pro 
perty,  can  have  no  other  intereft  but  to  eat  as  much, 
and  to  labour  as  little  as  pollible.  Whatever  work  he 
does  beyond  what  is  fufficient  to  purchafe  his  own  main 
tenance,  can  be  fqueezed  out  of  him  by  violence  only, 
and  not  by  any  intereft  of  his  own.  In  ancient  Italy, 
how  much  the  cultivation  of  corn  degenerated,  how 
unprofitable  it  became  to  the  matter  when  it  fell  under 
the  management  of  flaves,  is  remarked  by  both  Pliny 
and  Columella.  In  the  time  of  Ariftotle  it  had  not 
been  much  better  in  ancient  Greece.  Speaking  of 
the  ideal  republic  defcribed  in  the  laws  of  Plato,  to 
maintain  five  thouiand  idle  men  (the  number  of  war 
riors  iuppofed  neceifary  for  its  defence)  together  with 
their  women  and  fervants,  would  require,  he  fays,  a 
territory  of  boundlefs  extent  and  fertility,  like  the 
plains  of  Babylon. 

THE  pride  of  man  makes  him  love  to  domineer, 
and  nothing  mortifies  him  fo  much  as  to  be  obliged 
to  condefcend  to  perfuade  his  inferiors.  Wherever  the 
law  allows  it,  and  the  nature  of  the  work  can  afford 
it,  therefore,  he  will  generally  prefer  the  fervice  of 
flaves  to  that  of  freemen.  The  planting  of  fugar  and 
tobacco  can  afford  the  expence  of  (lave- cultivation. 
The  raiting  of  corn,  it  feems,  in  the  prefent  times, 
cannot.  In  the  Englifh  colonies,  of  which  the  princi 
pal  produce  is  corn,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  work 
is  done  by  freemen.  The  late  refolution  of  the  Qua 
kers  in  Pennfylvania  to  fct  at  liberty  all  their  negro 
ilaves,  may  fatisfy  us  that  their  number  cannot  be 
very  great.  Had  they  made  any  confiderable  part  of 
their  property,  fuch  a  refolution  could  never  have 
been  agreed  to.  In  our  fugar  colonies,  on  the 
contrary,  the  whole  work  is  done  by  flaves,  and  in 
our  tobacco  colonies  a  very  great  part  of  it.  The 
profits  of  a  fugar- plantation  in  any  of  our  Weft  In 
dian  colonies  are  generally  much  greater  than  thofe 
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of  any  other  cultivation  that  is  known  either  in  Eu 
rope  or  America  :  And  the  profits  of  a  tobacco  plan 
tation,  though  inferior  to  thofe  of  fugar,  are  fuperi- 
or  to  thofe  of  corn,  as  has  already  been  obferved. 
Both  can  afford  the  expence  of  flave-cultivation,  but 
fugar  can  "afford  it  ftill  better  than  tobacco.  The 
number  of  negroes  accordingly  is  much  greater,  in 
proportion  to  that  of  whites,  in  our  fugar  than  in 
our  tobacco  colonies. 

To  the  Have  cultivators  of  ancient  times,  gradu 
ally  fucceeded  a  fpecies  of  farmers  known  at  prefent 
in  France  by  the  name  of  Metayers.  They  are  cal 
led  in  Latin,  Colon!  Partiarii.  They  have  been  fo 
long  in  difufe  in  England,  that  at  prefent  I  know  no 
Englifh  name  for  them.  The  proprietor  furnifhed 
them  with  the  feed,  cattle,  and  inftruments  of  huf- 
bandry,  the  whole  flock,  in  fhort,  neceffary  for  culti 
vating  the  farm.  The  produce  was  divided  equally 
between  the  proprietor  and  the  farmer,  after  fetting 
afide  what  was  judged  neceflary  for  keeping  up  the 
ftock,  which  was  reftored  to  the  proprietor,  when  the 
farmer  either  quitted,  or  was  turned  out  of  the  farm. 

LAND  occupied  by  fuch  tenants  is  properly  culti 
vated  at  the  expence  of  the  proprietor,  as  much  as 
that  occupied  by  flaves.  There  is,  however,  one  very 
efTential  difference  between  them.  Such  tenants,  be 
ing  freemen,  are  capable  of  acquiring  property,  and 
having  a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the 
land,  they  have  a  plain  intereft  that  the  wliole  pro 
duce  mould  be  as  great  as  poflible,  in  order  that  their 
own  proportion  may  be  fo.  A  (lave,  on  the  contra 
ry,  who  can  acquire  nothing  but  his  own  mainte 
nance,  confults  his  own  eafe  by  making  the  land  pro 
duce  as  little  as  poflible  over  and  above  that  mainte 
nance.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  partly  upon  ac 
count  of  this  advantage,  and  partly  upon  account  of 
the  encroachments  which  the  fovereign,  always  jea- 
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lous  of  the  great  lords,  gradually  encouraged  their 
villains  to  make  upon  their  authority,  and  which 
leem  at  laft  to  have  been  fuch  as  rendered  this  fpecies 
of  fervitude  altogether  inconvenient,  that  tenure  in 
villanage  gradually  wore  out  through  the  greater  part 
of  Europe.  The  time  and  manner,  however,  in  which 
fo  important  a  revolution  was  brought  about,  is  one 
of  the  mod  obfcure  points  in  modern  hiftory.  The 
church  of  Rome  claims  great  merit  in  it ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  fo  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  Alexander 
III.  publifhed  a  bull  for  the  general  emancipation  of 
(laves.  It  feems,  however,  to  have  been  rather  a  pious 
exhortation,  than  a  law  to  which  exa&  obedience  was 
required  from  the  faithful.  Slavery  continued  to  take 
place  almoft  univerfally  for  feveral  centuries  after 
wards,  till  it  was  gradually  abolifhed  by  the  joint 
operation  of  the  two  interefts  above  mentioned,  that 
of  the  proprietor  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the 
fovereign  on  the  other.  A  villain  enfranchifed,  and 
at  the  lame  time  allowed  to  continue  in  poftefiion  of 
the  land,  having  no  flock  of  his  own,  could  cultivate 
it  only  by  means  of  what  the  landlord  advanced  to 
him,  and  muft,  therefore,  have  been  what  the  French 
call  a  Metayer. 

IT  could  never,  however,  be  the  intereft  even  of 
this  laft  fpecies  of  cultivators  to  lay  out,  in  the  fur 
ther  improvement  of  the  land,  any  part  of  the  little 
(lock  which  they  might  fave  from  their  own  fhare  of 
the  produce,  becaufe  the  lord,  who  laid  out  nothing, 
was  to  get  one-half  of  whatever  it  produced.  The 
tithe,  which  is  but  a  tenth  of  the  produce,  is  found 
to  be  a  very  great  hindrance  to  improvement.  A  tax, 
therefore,  which  amounted  to  one-half,  muft  have 
been  an  effectual  bar  to  it.  It  might  be  the  intereft  of  a 
metayer  to  make  the  land  produce  as  much  as  could 
be  brought  out  of  it  by  means  of  the  ftock  furnifhed 
by  the  proprietor  ;  but  it  could  never  be  his  intereft  to 
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mix  any  part  of  his  own  with  it.  In  France,  where 
five  parts  out  of  fix  of  the  whole  kingdom  are  faid 
to  be  flill  occupied  by  this  fpecies  of  cultivators,  the 
proprietors  complain  that  their  metayers  take  every 
opportunity  of  employing  the  matters  cattle  rather  in 
carriage  than  in  cultivation  ;  becaufe  in  the  one  cafe 
they  get  the  whole  profits  to  themfelves,  in  the  otlv.r 
they  ihare  them  with  their  landlord.  This  fpecies  of 
tenants  {till  fubfifts  in  fome  parts  of  Scotland.  They 
are  called  fteel-bovv  tenants.  Thofe  ancient  Englifh 
tenants,  who  are  faid  by  Chief  Baron  Gilbert  and 
Doclor  Blackftone  to  have  been  rather  bailiffs  of  the 
landlord  than  farmers  properly  fo  called,  were  pro 
bably  of  the  fame  kind. 

To  this  fpecies  of  tenantcy  fucceeded,  tho'  by  very 
flow  degrees,  farmers  properly  fo  called,  who  culti 
vated  the  land  with  their  own  flock,  paying  a  rent 
certain  to  the  landlord.  When  fuch  farmers  have  a 
leafe  for  a  term  of  years,  they  may  fometimes  find  it 
for  their  interett  to  lay  out  part  of  their  capital  in  the 
further  improvement  of  the  farm  ;  becaufe  they  may 
fometimes  expect  to  recover  it,  with  a  large  profit, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  leafe.  The  poileiliou 
even  of  fuch  farmers,  however,  was  long  extremely 
precarious,  and  flill  is  fo  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 
They  could  before  the  expiration  of  their  term  be  le 
gally  outed  of  their  leafe,  by  a  new  purchafcr ;  in 
England,  even  by  the  fictitious  action  of  a  common 
recovery.  If  they  were  turned  out  illegally  by  the 
violence  of  their  matter,  the  action  by  which  they  ob 
tained  redrefs  was  extremely  imperfect.  lr  did  not 
always  reinftate  them  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  land,  but 
gave  them  damages  which  never  amounted  to  the  real 
lofs.  Even  in  England,  the  country  perhaps  of  Europe 
where  the  yeomanry  has  always  been  mott  reflected, 
it  was  not  till  about  the  I4th  of  Henry  the  VII  that 
the  action  of  ejectment  was  invented,  by  which  the 
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tenant  recovers,  not  damages  only  but  poiTeffion,  and 
in  which  his  claim  is  not  neceflarily  concluded  by  the 
uncertain  decifion  of  a  Tingle  alfize.  This  aclion  has 
been  found  fo  effectual  a  remedy  that,  in  the  modern 
practice,  when  the  landlord  has  occafion  to  fue  for 
the  pofTeilion  of  the  land,  he  feldora  makes  ufeof  the 
actions  which  properly  belong  to  him  as  landlord,  the 
writ  of  right  or  the  writ  of  entry,  but  fues  in  the 
name  of  his  tenant,  by  the  writ  'of  ejectment.  In 
England,  therefore,  the  fecurity  of  the  tenant  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  proprietor.  In  England,  befides,  a 
leafe  for  life  of  forty  fhillings  a  year  value  is  a  free 
hold,  and  entitles  the  leilee  to  vote  for  a  member  of 
parliament  ;  and  as  a  great  part  of  the  yeomanry 
have  freeholds  of  this  kind,  the  whole  order  becomes 
refpeclable  to  their  landlords  on  account  of  the  poli 
tical  confideration  which  this  gives  them.  There  is, 
I  believe,  no-where  in  Europe,  except  in  England, 
any  inftance  of  the  tenant  building  upon  the  land  of 
which  he  had  m>  leafe,  and  trufting  that  the  honour 
of  his  landlord  would  take  no  advantage  of  fo  im 
portant  an  improvement.  Thofe  laws  and  ciiftoms 
fo  favourable  to  the  yeomanry,  have  perhaps  contri 
buted  more  to  the  prefent  grandeur  of  England,  than 
all  their  boafted  regulations  of  commerce  taken  to 
gether. 

THE  law  which  fecures  the  longeft  leafes  againft 
fucceiTors  of  every  kind  is,  fo  far  as  I  know,  peculi 
ar  to  Great  Britain.  It  was  introduced  into  Scot 
land  fo  early  as  1449,  by  a  law  of  James  the  lid. 
Its  beneficial  influence,  however,  has  been  much  ob- 
ftrucled  by  entails  ;  the  heirs  of  entail  being  general 
ly  reftrained  from  letting  leafes  for  any  long  term  of 
years,  frequently  for  more  than  one'  year.  A  late 
a6l  of  parliament  has,  in  this  refpect,  fomewhat  flac- 
kened  their  fetters,  though  they  are  (till  by  much  too 
ftrait.  In  Scotland,  belides,  as  no  leafdiold  gives  a 
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vote  for  a  member  of  parliament,  the  yeomanry  are 
upon  this  account  lefs  refpedable  to  their  landlords 
than  in  England. 

IN  other  parts  of  Europe,  after  it  was  found  con 
venient  to  fecure  tenants  both  againft  heirs  and  pur- 
chafers,  the  term  of  their  fecurity  Was  ftill  limited  to 
a  very  fhort  period  ;  in  France,  for  example,  to  nine 
years  from  the  commencement  of  the  leafe.  It  has 
in  that  country,  indeed,  been  lately  extended  to  tweri- 
ty-feven,  a  period  ftill  too  fhort  to  encourage  the  te 
nant  to  make  the  moft  important  improvements. 
The  proprietors  of  land  were  anciently  the  legiflators 
of  every  part  of  Europe.  The  laws  relating  to  land, 
therefore,  were  all  calculated  for  what  they  fuppofed 
the  intereft  of  the  proprietor.  It  was  for  his  intereft, 
they  had  imagined,  that  no  leafe  granted  by  any  of. 
his  predecefTors  mould  hinder  him  from  enjoying/ 
during  a  long  term  of  years,  the  full  value  of  his 
land.  Avarice  and  injuftice  are  always  fhort-iight- 
ed,  and  they  did  not  forefee  how  much  this  regulati 
on  muft  obftru£t  improvement,  and  thereby  hurt  in 
the  long-run  the  real  intereft  of  the  landlord. 

THE  farmers  too,  befides  paying  the  rent,  were 
anciently,  it  was  fuppofed,  bound  to  perform  a  great 
number  of  fervices  to  the  landlord,  which  were  fel- 
dom  either  fpecified  in  the  leafe,  or  regulated  by  any 
precife  rule,  but  by  the  ufe  and  wont  of  the  manor 
or  barony.  Thefe  fervices,  therefore,  being  almoft 
entirely  arbitrary,  fubjeded  the  tenant  to  many  vex 
ations.  In  Scotland  the  abolition  of  all  fervices,  not 
precifely  ftipulated  in  the  leafe,  has  in  the  courfe  of 
a  few  years  very  much  altered  for  the  better  the  con 
dition  of  the  yeomanry  of  that  country. 

THE  public  fervices  to  which  the  yeomanry  were 

bound,  were  not  lefs  arbitrary  than  the  private  ones. 

To  make  and  maintain  the  high  roads,  a  fervitude 

•which  ftill  fubfifts,  I  believe,  every-where,  though 
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with  different  degrees  of  oppreffion  in  different  coun 
tries,  was  not  the  only  one.  When  the  king's  troops, 
when  his  houfehold  or  his  officers  of  any  kind  palled 
through  any  part  of  the  country,  the  yeomanry  were 
bound  to  provide  them  with  horfes,  carriages,  and 
provifions,  at  a  price  regulated  by  the  purveyor. — 
Great  Britain  is,  I  believe,  the  only  monarchy  in 
Europe  where  the  oppreftion  of  purveyance  has  been 
entirely  aboliftied.  It  (till  fubfifts  in  France  and 
Germany. 

THE  public  taxes  to  which  they  were  fubjecl:  were 
as  irregular  and  oppreflive  as  the  fervices.  The  an 
cient  lords,  though  extremely  unwilling  to  grant 
themfelves  any  pecuniary  aid  to  their  fovereign^  ea- 
fily  allowed  him  to  tallage,  as  they  called  it,  their  te 
nants,  and  had  not  knowledge  enough  to  forcfee  how 
much  this  muft  in  the  end  affect  their  own  revenue. 
The  taille,  as  it  dill  fubfifts  in  France,  may  ferve 
as  an  example  of  thofe  ancient  tallages.  It  is  a  tax 
upon  the  fuppofed  profits  of  the  farmer,  which  they 
eftimate  by  the  ftock  that  he  has  upon  the  farm.  It 
is  his  intereft,  therefore,  to  appear  to  have  as  little  as 
poflible,  and  confequently  to  employ  as  little  as  pof- 
iible  in  its  cultivation,  and  none  in  its  improvement. 
Should  any  ftock  happen  to  accumulate  in  the  hands 
of  a  French  farmer,  the  taille  is  almoft  equal  to  a 
prohibition  of  its  ever  being  employed  upon  the  land. 
This  tax  beftdes  is  fuppofed  to  dilhonour  whoever  is 
fubjecl:  to  it,  and  to  degrade  him  below,  not  only 
the  rank  of  a  gentleman,  but  that  of  a  burgher,  and 
whoever  rents  the  lands  of  another  becomes  fubjecl:  to 
it.  No  gentleman,  nor  even  any  burgher  who  has 
ftock,  will  fubmit  to  this  degradation.  This  tax, 
therefore,  not  only  hinders  the  ftock  which  accumu 
lates  upon  the  land  from  being  employed  m  its  im 
provement,  but  drives  away  all  other  ftock  from  it, 
The  ancient  tenths  and  fifteenths,  fo  ufual  in  Eng 
land 
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land  in  former  times,  feem,  fo  far  as  they  affedted 
the  land,  to  have  been  taxes  of  the  fame  nature  with 
the  taille. 

UNDER  all  thefe  clifcouragements,  little  improve 
ment  could  be  expe&ed  from  the  occupiers  of  land. 
That  order  of  people,  with  all  the  liberty  and  fecu- 
rity  which  law  can  give,  muft  always  improve  un 
der  great  difad vantages.  The  farmer  compared  with 
the  proprietor,  is  as  a  merchant  who  trades  with  bor 
rowed  money  compared  with  one  who  trades  with 
his  own.  The  flock  of  both  may  improve,  but  that 
of  the  one,  with  only  equal  good  conduct,  mu/l  al 
ways  improve  more  flowly  than  that  of  the  other,  on 
account  of  the  large  fhare  of  the  profits  which  is  con- 
fumed  by  the  intereft  of  the  loan.  The  lands  culti 
vated  by  the  farmer  muft,  in  the  fame  manner,  with 
only  equal  good  conduct,  be  improved  more  flowly 
than  thofe  cultivated  by  the  proprietor ;  on  account 
of  the  large  fhare  of  the  produce  which  is  confumed 
in  the  rent,  and  which,  had  the  farmer  been  propri 
etor,  he  might  have  employed  in  the  further  im 
provement  of  the  land.  The  ftation  of  a  farmer  be- 
iides  is,  from  the  nature  of  things,  inferior  to  that 
of  a  proprietor.  Through  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
the  yeomanry  are  regarded  as  an  inferior  rank  of  peo 
ple,  even  to  the  better  fort  of  tradefmen  and  mecha 
nics,  and  in  all  parts  of  Europe  to  the  great  mer 
chants  and  mafter  manufacturers.  It  can  ieldom 
happen,  therefore,  that  a  man  of  any  confiderable 
ftock  mould  quit  the  fuperior,  in  order  to  place  him- 
felf  in  an  inferior  ftation.  Even  in  the  prefent  ftate 
of  Europe,  therefore,  little  ftock  is  likely  to  go  from 
any  other  profeffion  to  the  improvement  of  land  in 
the  way  of  farming.  More  does  perhaps  in  Great 
Britain  than  in  any  other  country,  though  even  there 
the  great  ftocks  which  are,  in  fome  places,  employ 
ed  in  farming,  have  generally  been  acquired  by  farm 
ing. 
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ing,  the  trade,  perhaps,  in  which  of  all  other  ftock 
is  commonly  acquired  moft  llowly.  After  fmall  pro 
prietors,  however,  rich  and  great  farmers  are,  in  eve 
ry  country,  the  principal  improvers.  There  are 
more  fuch  perhaps  in  England  than  in  any  other  Eu 
ropean  monarchy.  In  the  republican  governments 
of  Holland  and  of  Berne  in  Switzerland,  the  farmers 
are  fai'd  to  be  not  inferior  to  thofe  of  England. 

THE  ancient  policy  of  Europe  was,  :  over  and 
above  all  this,  unfavourable  to  the  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  land,  whether  carried  on  by  the  pro 
prietor  or  by  the  farmer ;  firft,  by  the  general  pro 
hibition  of  the  exportation  of  com  without  a  fpecial 
licence,  which  feems  to  have  been  a  very  univerfal 
regulation  ;  and  fecondly,  by  the  reftraints  which 
were  laid  upon  the  inland  commerce,  not  only  of 
corn  but  of  almoft  every  other  part  of  the  produce  of 
the  farm,  by  the  abfurd  laws  againft  engrofTers,  re- 
grators,  and  foreftallers,  and  by  the  privileges  of 
fairs  and  markets.  It  has  already  been  obferved  in 
•what  manner  the  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of 
corn,  together  with  fome  encouragement  given  to  the 
importation  of  foreign  corn,  obftru&ed  the  cultivati 
on  of  ancient  Italy,  naturally  the  moft  fertile  coun 
try  in  Europe,  and  at  that  time  the  feat  of  the  great- 
eft  empire  in  the  world..  To  what  degree  fuch  re 
ftraints  upon  the  inland  commerce  of  this  commodi 
ty,  joined  to  the  general  prohibition  of  exportation, 
muft  have  difcouraged  the  cultivation  of  countries 
lefs  fertile,  and  lefs  favourably  circumftanced,  it  is 
not  perhaps  very  eafy  to  imagine. 


CHAR 
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CHAP.     III. 

Of  the  Rife  and  Progrejs  of  Cities  and  Towns,  after  the 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

rTHHE  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns  were,  after 
JL  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  not  more  favour 
ed  than  thofe  of  the  country.  They  con fifted,  indeed, 
of  a  very  different  order  of  people  from  the  firft  inha 
bitants  of  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece  and  Italy. 
Thefe  laft  were  compofed  chiefly  of  the  proprietors  of 
lands,  among  whom  the  public  territory  was  origi 
nally  divided,  and  who  found  it  convenient  to  build 
their  houfes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  another,  and 
to  furround  them  with  a  wall,  for  the  fake  of  com 
mon  defence.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
on  the  contrary,  the  proprietors  of  land  feem  gcfieral- 
ly  to  have  lived  in  fortified  caftles  on  their  own  eftates, 
and  in  the  midft  of  their  own  tenants  and  dependents. 
The  towns  were  chiefly  inhabited  by  tradefmen  and 
mechanics,  who  feem  in  thofe  days  to  have  been  of 
fervile,  or  very  nearly  of  fervile  condition.  The  pri 
vileges  which  we  find  granted  by  ancient  charters  to 
the  inhabitants  of  fome  of  the  principal  towns  in  Eu 
rope  fufficiently  fliew  what  they  were  before  thofe 
grants.  The  people  to  whom  it  is  granted  as  a  pri 
vilege,  that  they  might  give  away  their  own  daughters 
in  marriage  without  the  confent  of  their  lord,  that 
upon  their  death  their  own  children,  and  not  their 
lord,  fhould  fuccecd  to  their  goods,  and  that  they  might 
difpofe  of  their  own  effects  by  will,  muft,  before  thofe 
grants,  have  been  either  altogether,  or  very  nearly  in 
the  iame  ftate  of  villanage  with  the  occupiers  of  land 
in  the  country. 

THEY  feem,  indeed,  to  have  been  a   very  poor, 

mean 
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mean  fet  of  people,  who  ufed  to  travel  about  with 
their  goods  from  place  to  place,  and  from  fair  to  fair, 
like  the  hawkers  and  pedlars  of  the  prefent  times.  In 
all  the  different  countries  of  Europe  then,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  feveral  of  the  Tartar  governments  of 
Afia  at  prefent,  taxes  ufed  to  be  levied  upon  the  per- 
fons  and  goods  of  travellers,  when  they  pafTed  through 
certain  manors,  when  they  went  over  certain  bridges, 
when  they  carried  about  their  goods  from  place  to 
place  in  a  fair,  when  they  creeled  in  it  a  booth  or  ftall 
to  fell  them  in.  Thefe  different  taxes  were  known 
in  England  by  the  names  of  paffage,  pontage,  laftage, 
and  ftallage.  Sometimes  the  king,  fometimes  a  great 
lord,  who  had,  it  feems,  upon  Tome  occafions,  au 
thority  to  do  this,  would  grant  to  particular  traders, 
to  fuch  particularly  as  lived  in  their  own  demefnes,  a 
general  exemption  from  fuch  taxes.  Such  traders, 
though  in  other  refpefts  of  fervile,  or  very  nearly  of 
fervile  condition,  were  upon  this  account  called  Free 
traders.  They  in  return  ufually  paid  to  their  protec 
tor  a  fort  of  annual  poll-tax.  In  thofe  days  protecti 
on  was  feldom  granted  without  a  valuable  confidera- 
tion,  and  this  tax  might,  perhaps,  be  confidered  as 
compenfation  for  what  their  patrons  might  lofe  by 
their  exemption  from  other  taxes.  At  h'rft,  both  thofe 
poll-taxes  and  thofe  exemptions  feem  to  have  been 
altogether  perfonal,  and  to  have  affecled  only  particu 
lar  individuals,  during  either  their  lives,  or  the  plea- 
fure  of  their  protf.'dors.  In  the  very  imperfect  ac 
counts  which  have  been  publifhed  from  Domefday- 
book,  of  feveral  of  the  towns  of  England,  mention  is 
frequently  made  fometimes  of  the  tax  which  particular 
burghers  paid,  each  of  them,  either  to  the  king,  or 
to  fome  other  great  lord,  for  this  fort  of  protection  ; 
and  fometimes  of  the  general  amount  only  of  all  thofe 
taxes.* 

BUT 

*  See  Brady 'shiftorical  treatife  ofCitiesand  Burroughs,p.  3,  &c. 
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BUT  how  fervile  foever  may  have  been  originally 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  it  ap 
pears  evidently,  that  they  arrived  at  liberty  and  inde 
pendency  much  earlier  than  the  occupiers  of  land  in 
the  country.  That  part  of  the  king's  revenue  which 
arofe  from  fuch  poll-taxes  in  any  particular  town,  ufed 
commonly  to  be  let  in  farm,  during  a  term  of  years  for 
a  rent  certain,  fometimes  to  the  fherifF  of  the  county, 
and  fometimes  to  other  perfons.  The  burghers  them- 
felves  frequently  got  credit  enough  to  be  admitted  to 
farm  the  revenues  of  this  fort  which  arofe  out  of  their 
own  town,  they  becoming  jointly  and  feverally  an- 
fvverable  for  the  whole  rent.*  To  let  a  farm  in  this 
manner  was  quite  agreeable  to  the  ufual  ceconomy  of, 
I  believe,  the  fovereigns  of  all  the  different  countries 
of  Europe ;  who  ufed  frequently  to  let  whole  manors, 
to  all  the  tenants  of  thofe  manors,  they  becoming 
jointly  and  feverally  anfwerable  for  the  whole  rent ; 
but  in  return  being  allowed  to  colled  it  in  their  own 
way,  and  to  pay  it  into  the  king's  exchequer  by  the 
hands  of  their  own  bailiff,  and  being  thus  altogether 
freed  from  the  infolence  of  the  king's  officers  ;  a  cir- 
curiftance  in  thofe  days  regarded  as  of  the  greater!  im 
portance. 

AT  firft,  the  farm  of  the  town  was  probably  let  to 
the  burghers,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  had  been  to 
other  farmers,  for  a  term  of  years  only.  In  procefs 
of  time,  however,  it  feems  to  have  become  the  gene 
ral  practice  to  grant  it  to  them  in  fee,  that  is  forever, 
refervinga  rent  certain  never  afterwards  to  be  augmen 
ted.  The  payment  having  thus  become  perpetual, 
the  exemptions,  in  return  for  which  it  was  made,  na 
turally  became  perpetual  too.  Thofe  exemptions, 
therefore,  ceafed  to  be  perfonal,  and  could  not  after 
wards  be  considered  as  belonging  to  individuals  as  in 
dividuals, 

*  See  Madox  Fiona  Burgi,  p.  18,  alfo  Hiftory  of  the  Exche 
quer,  chap.  10.  ic6t.  v.  p.  223,  firil  edition. 
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dividuals,  but  as  burghers  of  a  particular  burgh,  which, 
upon  this  account,  was  called  a  Free  burgh,  for  the 
fame  reafon  that  they  had  been  called  Free-burghers 
or  Free-traders. 

ALONG  with  this  grant,  the  important  privileges 
above  mentioned,  that  they  might  give  away  their  own 
daughters  in  marriage,  that  their  children  fhould  fuc- 
ceed  to  them,  and  that  they  might  difpofe  of  their  own 
effe&s  by  will,  were  generally  beftowed  upon  the 
burghers  of  the  town  to  whom  it  was  given.  Whe 
ther  fuch  privileges  had  before  been  ufually  granted 
along  with  the  freedom  of  trade,  to  particular  burgh 
ers  as  individuals,  I  know  not.  I  reckon  it  not  im 
probable  that  they  were,  though  I  cannot  produce  any 
direcl  evidence  of  it.  But  however  this  may  have  been, 
the  principal  attributes  of  villanage  and  flavery  being 
thus  taken  away  from  them,  they  now,  at  leaft,  be 
came  really  free  in  our  prefent  fenfe  of  the  word  Free 
dom. 

NOR  was  this  alL  They  were  generally  at  the  fame 
time  erected  into  a  commonalty  or  corporation, 
with  the  privilege  of  having  magiftrates  and  a  town- 
council  of  their  own,  of  making  bye-laws  for  their 
own  government,  of  building  walls  for  their  own  de 
fence,  and  of  reducing  all  their  inhabitants  under  a 
fort  of  military  difcipline,  by  obliging  them  to 
watch  and  ward  ;  that  is,  as  anciently  underftood,  to 
guard  and  defend  thofe  walls  againft  all  attacks  and 
furprifes  by  night  as  well  by  day.  In  England  they 
were  generally  exempted  from  fuit  to  the  hundred  and 
and  county  courts  ;  and  all  fuch  pleas  as  fhould  arife 
among  them,  the  pleas  of  the  crown  excepted,  were 
left  to  the  decifion  of  their  own  magiftrates.  In 
other  countries  much  greater  and  more  extenfive  ju- 
rifdi£tions  were  frequently  granted  to  them*. 

IT 

*  See  Madox  Firma  Burgi:  See  alfo  Pfeffel  in  the  remarkable  e- 
vcnts  under  Frederic  II.  and  his  fucceffors  of  the  houfe  of  Suabia. 
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IT  might,  probably,  be  necefiary  to  grant  to  fuch 
towns  as  were  admitted  to  farm  their  own  revenues, 
fome  fort  of  compulfive  jurifdi&ion  to  oblige  their 
own  citizens  to  make  payment.  In  thofe  diforderly 
times  it  might  have  been  extremely  inconvenient  to 
have  left  them  to  feek  this  fort  of  juftice  from  any 
other  tribunal.  But  it  muft  feem  extraordinary  that 
the  fovereigns  of  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe, 
fhould  have  exchanged  in  this  manner  for  a  rent  cer 
tain,  never  more  to  be  augmented,  that  branch  of  their 
revenue,  which  was,  perhaps,  of  all  others  the  moft 
likely  to  be  improved  by  the  natural  courfe  of  things, 
without  either  expence  or  attention  of  their  own  :  and 
that  they  they  mould,  befides,  have  in  this  manner  vo 
luntarily  creeled  a  fort  of  independent  republics  in  the 
heart  of  their  own  dominions. 

IN  order  to  underftand  this,  it  muft  be  remembered, 
that  in  thofe  days  the  fovereign  of  perhaps  no  country 
in  Europe  was  able  to  pro  tea:,  through  the  whole  ex 
tent  of  his  dominions,  the  weaker  part  of  his  fubjecls 
from  the  oppreilion  of  the  great  lords.  Thofe  whom 
the  law  could  not  protect,  and  who  were  not  ftrong 
enough  to  defend  themfelves,  were  obliged  either  to 
have  recourfe  to  the  protection  of  fome  great  lord,  and 
in  order  to  obtain  it  to  become  either  his  flaves  or  vaf- 
fals  ;  or  to  enter  into  a  league  of  mutual  defence  for  the 
common  protection  of  one  another.  The  inhabi 
tants  of  cities  and  burghs,  confidered  as  fmgle  indivi 
duals,  had  no  power  to  defend  themfelves  ;  but  by  en 
tering  into  a  league  of  mutual  defence  with  their 
neighbours,  they  were  capable  of  making  no  con 
temptible  refiftance.  The  lords  defpifed  the  burgh 
ers,  whom  they  confidered  not  only  as  of  a  different 
order,  but  as  a  parcel  of  emancipated  (laves,  almofl  of 
a  different  fpecies  from  themfelves.  The  wealth  of 
the  burghers  never  failed  to  provoke  their  envy  and 
indignatior,  and  they  plundered  them  upon  every 

VOL.  II.  I  occaficm 
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occafion  -without  mercy  or  remorfe.  The  burghers 
naturally  hated  and  feared  the  lords.  The  king  hat 
ed  and  feared  them  too  ;  but  though  perhaps  he  might 
clefpife,  he  had  no  reafon  either  to  hate  or  fear  the 
burghers.  Mutual  intereft,  therefore,  difpofed  them 
to  fupport  the  king,  and  the  king  to  fupport  them 
againft  the  lords.  They  were  the  enemies  of  his 
enemies,  and  it  was  his  intereft  to  render  them  as  fe- 
cure  and  independent  of  thofe  enemies  as  he  could. 
By  granting  them  magiftrates  of  their  own,  the  pri 
vilege  of  making  bye-laws  for  their  own  government, 
that  of  building  walls  for  their  own  defence,  and  that 
of  reducing  all  their  inhabitants  under  a  fort  of  mili 
tary  difcipline,  he  gave  them  all  the  means  of  fecu  • 
rity  and  independency  of  the  barons  which  it  was  in 
his  power  to  beftow.  Without  the  eftablifhment  of 
ibfne  regular  government  of  this  kind,  without  fome 
authority  to  compel  their  inhabitants  to  aft  according 
to  fome  certain  plan  or  fyftem,  no  voluntary  league 
of  mutual  defence  could  either  have  afforded  them 
any  permanent  fccurity,  or  have  enabled  them  to 
give  the  king  any  confiderable  fupport.  By  granting 
them  the  farm  of  their  town  in  fee,  he  took  away 
From  thofe  whom  he  wifhed  to  have  for  his  friends, 
and,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  for  his  allies,  all  ground  of 
^ealoufy  and  fufpicion  that  he  was  ever  afterwards  to 
opprefs  them,  either  by  raifmg  the  farm  rent  of  their 
town,  or  by  granting  it  to  fome  other  farmer. 

THE  princes  who  lived  upon  the  worft  terms  with 
their  barons,  feem  accordingly  to  have  been  the  moft 
liberal  in  grants  of  this  kind  to  their  burghs.  King 
John  of  England,  for  example,  appears  to  have  been 
a  moft  munificent  benefactor  to  his  towns.  *  Philip 
the  Firft  of  France  loft  all  authority  over  his  barons. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  his  fun  Lewis,  known 

afterwards 

*  See  Madox. 
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afterwards  by  the  name  of  Lewis  the  Fat,  confuited, 
according  to  Father  Daniel,  with  the  biihops  of  the 
royal  demefnes,  concerning  the  moil  proper  means 
of  reflraining  the  violence  of  the  great  lords.  Their 
advice  confuted  of  two  different  propofals.  One  was 
to  creel  a  new  order  of  jurifdiction,  by  eftablifliing 
magiftrates  and  a  town  council  in  every  confiderable 
town  of  his  demefnes.  The  other  was  to  form  ;i 
new  militia,  by  making  ihe  inhabitants  of  ttyole 
towns,  under  the  command  of  their  own  magiiiratc?, 
march  out  upon  proper  occasions  to  the  aififfance  of 
the  king.  It  is  from  this  period,  according  to  the 
French  antiquarians,  that  we  are  to  date  the  in'titu- 
tion  of  the  magiftrates  and  councils  of  cities  in 
France.  -  It  was  during  the  unprofperous  reigns  of 
the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Suabia  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  free  towns  of  Germany  received  the  fir  ft 
grants  of  their  privileges,  and  that  the  famous  Han- 
featic  league  firft  became  formidable.* 

THE  militia  of  the  cities  feem,  in  thofc  times, 
not  to  have  been  inferior  to  that  of  the  country,  and 
as  they  could-  be  more  readily  affembjed  upon  any 
fudden  occafion,  they  frequently  had  the  advantage 
in  their  difputes  with  the  neighbouring  lords.  la 
countries,  fuch  as  Italy  and  Switzerland,  in  which, 
on  account  either  of  their  diftance  from  the  principal 
feat  of  government,  of  the  natural  ftrength  of  the 
country  itfelf,  or  of  fofce  other  reafon,  the  fovereigu 
came  to  lofe  the  whole  of  his  authority,  the  cities 
generally  became  independent  republics',  and  con 
quered  all  the  nobility  in  their  neighbourhood  ;  oblig 
ing  them  to  pull  down  their  caftles  in  the  country, 
and  to  live,  like  other  peaceable  inhabitants,  in  the 
city.  This  is  the  fhort'  hiftory  of  the  republic  of 
Berne,  as  well  as  of  feveral  other  cities  in  Switzer 
land. 

*  See  Pfeffel. 
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land.  If  you  except  Venice,  for  of  that  city  the  hif- 
tory  is  fomewhat  different,  it  is  the  hiftory  of  all  the 
confiderable  Italian  republics,  of  which  fo  great  a 
number  arofe  and  perifhed,  between  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century. 

IN  countries  fuch  as  France  or  England,  where 
the  authority  of  the  fovereign,  though  frequently  ve 
ry  low,  never  was  deftroyed  altogether,  the  cities 
had  no  opportunity  of  becoming  entirely  indepen 
dent.  They  became,  however,  fo  confiderable,  that 
the  fovereign  could  impofe  no  tax  upon  them,  be- 
fides  the  ftated  farm-rent  of  the  town,  without  their 
own  confent.  They  were,  therefore,  called  upon 
to  fend  deputies  to  the  general  affembly  of  the  ftates 
of  the  kingdom,  where  they  might  join  with  the 
clergy  and  the  barons  in  granting,  upon  urgent  oc- 
cafions,  fome  extraordinary  aid  to  the  king.  Being 
generally  too  more  favourable  to  his  power,  their  de 
puties  feem,  fometimes,  to  have  been  employed  by 
him  as  a  counterbalance  in  thofe  affemblies  to  the 
authority  of  the  great  lords.  Hence  the  origin  of  the 
reprefentation  of  burghs  in  the  ftates  general  of  all 
the  great  monarchies  in  Europe. 

ORDER  and  good  government,  and  along  with 
them  the  liberty  and  fecurity  of  individuals,  were, 
in  this  manner,  eftablifhed  in  cities,  at  a  time  when 
the  occupiers  of  land  in  the  country  were  expofed  to 
every  fort  of  violence.  But  men  in  this  defencelefs 
ftate  naturally  content  themfelves  with  their  neceffa- 
jy  fubfiftence  ;  becaufe  to  acquire  more  might  only 
tempt  the  injuftice  of  their  oppreffors.  On  the  con 
trary,  when  they  are  fecure  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
their  induftry,  they  naturally  exert  it  to  better  their 
condition,  and  to  acquire  not  only  the  neceifaries, 
but  the  conveniences  and  elegancies  of  life.  That 
induftry,  therefore,  which  aims  at  fomething  more 
than  neceffary  fubfiftence,  was  eftablifhed  in  cities 

long 
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long  before  it  was  commonly  pra&ifed  by  the  occu 
piers  of  land  in  the  country.  If  in  the  hands  of  a 
poor  cultivator,  opprefled  with  the  fervitude  of  viila- 
nage,  fome  little  ftock  fhould  accumulate,  he  would 
naturally  conceal  it  with  great  care  from  his  mafteiv 
to  whom  it  would  otherwife  have  belonged,  and 
take  the  firft  opportunity  of  running  away  to  a  town. 
The  law  was  at  that  time  lo  indulgent  to  the  inha 
bitants  of  towns,  and  fo  deiirous  of  diminiuYmg  the 
authority  of  the  lords  over  thofe  of  the  country,  that 
if  he  could  conceal  himfelf  there  from  the  purfuit  of 
his  lord  for  a  year,  he  was  free  for  ever.  Whatever 
ftock,  therefore,  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the in- 
duftrious  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  na 
turally  took  refuge  in  cities,  as  the  only  fancluaries 
in  which  it  could  be  fecure  to  the  perfon  that  acquir 
ed  it. 

THE  inhabitants  of  a  city,  it  is  true,  muft  always 
ultimately  derive  their  fubfiftence,  and  the  whole 
materials  and  means  of  their  induftry,  from  the  coun 
try.  But  thofe  of  a  city,  fituated  near  either  the  fea- 
coaft  or  the  banks  of  a  navigable  river,  are  not  necef^ 
farily  confined  to  derive  them  from  the  country  in. 
their  neighbourhood.  They  have  a  much  wider 
range,  and  may  draw  them  from  the  moft  remote 
corners  of  the  world,  either  in  exchange  for  the  ma 
nufactured  produce  of  their  own  induftry,  or  by  per 
forming  the  office  of  carriers  between  diftant  coun 
tries,  and  exchanging  the  produce  of  one  for  that  of 
another.  A  city  might  in  this  manner  grow  up  to 
great  wealth  and  fplendour,  while  not  only  the  coun 
try  in  its  neighbourhood,  but  all  thofe  to  which  it 
traded,  were  in  poverty  and  wretchednefs.  Each  of 
thofe  countries,  perhaps,  taken  fmgly,  could  afford 
it  but  a  fmall  part,  either  of  its  fubfiftence,  or  of  its 
employment ;  but  all  of  them  taken,  together  could 
afford  it  both  a  great  fubfiftence  and  a  great  em ploy- 
I  2 
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ment.  There  were,  however,  within  the  narrow 
circle  of  the  commerce  of  thofe  times,  fome  coun 
tries  that  were  opulent  and  induftrious.  Such  was 
the  Greek  empire  as  long  as  it  fubfifted,  and  that  of 
the  Saracens  during  the  reigns  of  the  Abaflides.  Such 
too  was  Egypt  till  it  was  conquered  hy  the  Turks, 
fome  part  of  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  and  all  thofe  pro 
vinces  of  Spain  which  were  under  the  government  of 
the  Moors. 

THE  cities  of  Italy  feem  to  have  been  the  firft  in 
Europe  which  were  raifed  by  commerce  to  any  confi- 
derable  degree  of  opulence.  Italy  lay  in  the  center 
of  what  was  at  that  time  the  improved  and  civilized 
part  of  the  world.  The  crufades  too,  though,  by  the 
great  wafte  of  ftock  and  deftruction  of  inhabitants 
which  they  occafioned,  they  muft  neceflarily  have  re 
tarded  the  progrefs  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  were 
extremely  favourable  to  that  of  fome  Italian  cities. 
The  great  armies  which  marched  from  all  parts  to  the 
conqueft  of  the  Holy  Land,  gave  extraordinary  en- 
couragemsnt  to  the  (hipping  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and 
Pifa,  fometimes  in  tranfporting  them  thither,  and  al 
ways  in  fupplying  them  with  provifions.  They  were 
the  commiffaries,  if  one  may  fo,  of  thofe  armies  ;  and 
the  mo  ft  deftruftive  frenzy  that  ever  befel  the  Euro 
pean  nations,  was  a  fource  of  opulence  to  thofe  re 
publics. 

THE  inhabitants  of  trading  cities,  by  importing 
the  improved  manufactures  and  expenfive  luxuries  of 
richer  countries,  afforded  fome  food  to  the  vanity  of 
the  great  proprietors,  who  eagerly  purchafed  them 
with  great  quantities  of  the  rude  produce  of  their  own 
lands.  The  commerce  of  a  great  part  of  Europe  in 
thofe  times,  accordingly,  coniifted  chiefly  in  the  ex 
change  of  their  own  rude,  for  the  manufactured  pro 
duce  of  more  civilized  nations.  Thus  the  wool  of 
England  ufed  to  be  exchanged  for  the  wines  of  France, 

and 
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and  the  fine  cloths  of  Flanders,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  corn  of  Poland  is  at  this  day  exchanged  for  the 
wines  and  brandies  of  France,  and  for  the  iilks  and 
velvets  of  France  and  Italy. 

A  TASTE  for  the  finer  arid  more  improved  manu 
factures,  was  in  this  manner  introduced  by  foreign 
commerce  into  countries  where  no  fuch  works  were 
carried  on.  But  when  this  tafte  became  fo  general  as 
to  occafion  a  confiderable demand,  the  merchants,  in 
order  to  fave  the  expence  of  carriage,  naturally  endea 
voured  to  eftablifh  fome  manufactures  of  the  fame 
kind  in  their  own  country.  Hence  the  origin  of  the 
firft  manufactures  for  diftant  fale  that  feem  to  have 
been  eftablifhed  in  the  weftern  provinces  of  Europe, 
after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire. 

No  large  country,  it  muft  be  obferved,  ever  did  or 
could  fubfift  without  fome  fort  of  manufactures  be 
ing  carried  on  it  ;  and  when  it  is  faid  of  any  fuch 
country  that  it  has  no  manufactures,  it  muft  always 
be  underftood  of  the  finer  and  more  improved,  or  of 
fuch  as  are  fit  for  diftant  fale.  In  every  large  coun 
try,  both  the  clothing  and  houfhold  furniture  of  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  people,  are  the  produce  of  their 
own  induftry.  This  is  even  more  univerfally  the  cafe 
in  thofe  poor  countries  which  are  commonly  faid  to 
have  no  manufacture?,  than  in  thofe  rich  ones  that 
are  faid  to  abound  in  them.  In  the  latter,  you  will 
generally  find,  both  in  the  clothes  and  houfhold  fur 
niture  of  the  lowed  rank  of  people,  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  foreign  productions  than  in  the  former 

THOSE  manufactures  which  are  fit  for  diftant  fale, 
feem  to  have  been  introduced  into  different  countries 
in  two  different  ways. 

SOMETIMES  they  have  been  introduced,  in   the 
manner  above   mentioned,  by  the  violent  operation, 
if  one  may  fay  fo,  of  the  ftocks  of  particular  mer 
chants  and  undertakers,  who  eftablifhed  them  in  imi 
tation 
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tation  of  fome  foreign  manufactures  of  the  fame  kind. 
Such  manu faCtures,  therefore,  are  the  offspring  offo- 
reign  commerce,  and  fuch  feem  to  have  been  the  an 
cient  manufactures  of  filks,  velvets,  and  brocades, 
which  flouriflied  in  Lucca  during  the  thirteenth  cen 
tury.  They  were  banifhed  from  thence  by  the  tyran 
ny  of  one  of  Machiavel's  heroes,  Caftruccio  Caftra- 
cani.  In  1310,  nine  hundred  families  were  driven 
out  of  Lucca,  of  whom  thirty-one  retired  to  Venice, 
and  offered  to  introduce  there  the  filk  manufacture.  * 
Their  offer  was  accepted  ;  many  privileges  were  con 
ferred  upon  them,and  they  began  the  manufacture  with 
three  hundred  workmen.  Such  too  feem  to  have  been 
the  manufactures  of  fine  cloths  that  anciently  flourifh- 
ed  in  Flanders,  and  which  were  introduced  into  Eng 
land  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  and 
fuch  are  the  prefent  filk  manufactures  of  Lyons  and 
Spital-fields.  Manufactures  introduced  in  this  man 
ner  are  generally  employed  upon  foreign  materials, 
being  imitations  of  foreign  manufactures.  When  the 
Venetian  manufacture  was  firft  eftabliffeed,  the  mate 
rials  were  all  brought  from  Sicily  and  the  Levant. — 
The  more  ancient  manufacture  of  Lucca  was  likewife 
carried  on  with  foreign  materials.  The  cultivation 
of  mulberry  trees,  and  the  breeding  of  filk  worms,, 
feem  not  to  have  been  common  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Italy  before  the  fixteenth  century.  Thofe  arts  were 
not  introduced  into  France  till  the  reign  of  Charles 
IX.  The  manufactures  of  Flanders  were  carried  on 
chiefly  with  Spiiiiifh  and  Englifh  wool.  Spanifhwool 
was  the  material,  not  of  the  firft  woollen  manufacture 
of  England,  but  of  the  firft  that  was  fit  for  diftant  fale. 
More  than  one  half  of  the  materials  of  the  Lyons  ma 
nufacture  is  at  this  day  foreign  filk;  when  it  was  firft 
eftabliihed,  the  whole  or  very  nearly  the 'whole  was  fo. 

No 

*  Sec  Saudi  Iftoria  Civile  dc  Vinezia,  Part  2.  roL  i.  page  24^ 
and  256* 
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No  part  of  the  materials  of  the  Spital-fields  manufac 
ture  is  ever  likely  to  be  the  produce  of  England.  The 
feat  of  fuch  manufactures,  as  they  are  generally  intro 
duced  by  the  fcheme  and  project  of  a  few  individuals, 
isfometimeseftablifhed  in  a  maritime  city,  and  fome- 
times  in  an  inland  town,  according  as  their  interefr., 
judgment  or  caprice  happen  to  determine. 

AT  other  times  manufactures  for  diftant  fale  grow 
up  naturally,  and  as  it  were  of  their  own 'accord,  by  the 
gradual  refinement  of  thofe  houfehold  and  coarfer  ma 
nufactures  which  muft  at  all  times  be  carried  on  even 
in  the  pooreft  and  rudeft  countries.  Such  manufactures 
are  generally  employed  upon  the  materials  which  the 
country  produces,  a'nd  they  feem  frequently  to  have 
been  firft  refined  and  improved  in  fuch  inland  coun 
tries  as  were,  not  indeed  at  a  very  great,  but  at  a  con- 
fiderable  diftance  from  the  fea  coaft,  and  fometimes 
even  from  all  water  carnage.  An  inland  country,  na 
turally  fertile  and  eafily  cultivated,  produces  a  great 
furplus  of  provifions  beyond  what  is  neceflary  for 
maintaining  the  cultivators,  and  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pence  of  land  carriage,  and  inconveniency  of  river  na 
vigation,  it  may  frequently  be  difficult  to  fend  this 
furplus  abroad.     Abundance,  therefore,  renders  pro- 
vifions  cheap,  and  encourages  a  great  number  of  work 
men  to  fettle  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  find  that 
their  induftry  can  there  procure  them  more  ofthene- 
ceiTaries  and  conveniencies  of  life  than  in  other  places. 
They  work  up  the  materials  of  manufacture  which 
the  land  produces,  and  exchange  their  finifhed  work, 
or  what  is  the  fame  thing  the  price  of  it,  for  more 
materials  and  proviiions.     They  give  a  new  value  to 
the  furplus  part  of  the  rude  produce,  by  faving  the  ex- 
pence  of  carrying  it  to  the  water  fide,  or  to  fome  dif- 
tant  market;  and  they  furnifh  the  cultivators  with 
fomething  in  exchange  for  it  that  is  either  ufeful  or  a- 
greeable  to  thereupon  eafier  terms  than  they  could  have 

obtained 
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obtained  it  before.  The  cultivators  get  a  better  price 
for  their  furplus  produce,  and  can  purchafe  cheaper 
other  conveniences  which  they  have  occafion  for. — 
They  are  thus  both  encouraged  and  enabled  to  in- 
create  this  furplus  produce  by  a  further  improvement 
and  better  cultivation  of  the  land  ;  and  as  the  fertility 
of  the  land  had  given  birth  to  the  manufacture,  fo  the 
progrefs  of  the  manufacture  re-acts  upon  the  land, 
and  increafes  Ilili  further  its  fertility.  The  manufac 
turers  firft  fupply  the  neighbourhood,  and  afterwards, 
as  their  work  improves  and  refines,  more  diitant  mar 
kets.  For  though  neither  the  rude  produce,  nor  even 
the  coarfe  manufacture,  could,  without  the  greateft 
difficulty,  fupport  the  expence  of  a  coniiderable  land 
carriage,  the  refined  and  improved  manufacture  e.afily 
may.  In  a  fmall  bulk  it  frequently  contains  the  price 
of  a  great  quantity  of  rude  produce.  A  piece  of  fine 
cloth,  for  example,  which  weighs  only  eighty  pounds, 
contains  in  it,  the  price,  not  only  of  eighty  pounds 
weight  of  wool,  but  fometimes  of  feve.ral  thoufand 
wreight  of  corn,  the  maintenance  of  the  different  work 
ing  people,  and  of  their  immediate  employers.  The 
corn,  which  could  with  difficulty  be  carried  abroad  in 
its  own  fhape,  is  in  this  manner  virtually  exported  in 
that  of  the  complete  manufacture,  and  may  eafily  be 
fent  to  the  remoteft  corners  of  the  world.  In  this  man 
ner  have  grown  up  naturally,  and  as  it  were  of  their 
own  accord,  the  manufactures  of  Leeds,  Halifax, 
Sheffield,  Birmingham,  and  Wolverharnpton.  Such 
manufactures  are  the  offspring  of  agriculture.  In  the- 
modern  hiftory  of  Europe,  their  extenfion  and  im 
provement  have  generally  been  pofterior  to  thofe  which 
were  the  offspring  of  foreign  commerce.  England 
was  noted  for  the  manufacture  .of  line  cloths  made  of 
Span! Ih  wool,  more  than  a  century  before  any  of  thofe 
which  now  flourifh  in  the  places  above  mentioned 
were  fit  for  foreign  fale.  The  extenfion  and  improve 
ment 
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ment  of  thefe  laft  could  not  take  place  but  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  extension  and  improvement  of  agricul 
ture,  the  lafl  and  greateit  effecl:  of  foreign  commerce, 
and  of  the  manufactures  immediately  introduced  by 
it,  and  which  I  (hall  now  proceed  to  explain. 


CHAP.    IV. 

How  the  Commerce  of  the    Toivns  contributed  to  the 
Improvement  of  the  Country. 

THE  increafe  and  riches  of  commercial  and 
manufacturing  towns,  contributed  to  the  im 
provement  and  cultivation  .of  the  countries  to  which 
they  belonged,  in  three  different  ways. 

FIRST,  by  affording  a  great  and  ready  market  for 
the  rude  produce  of  the  country,  they  gave  encourage 
ment  to  its  cultivation  and  further  improvement.  This 
benefit  was  not  even  confined  to  the  countries  in 
which  they  were  fituated,  but  extended  more  or  lefsto 
all  thofe  with  which  they  had  any  dealings.  To  all  of 
them  they  afforded  a  market  for  fomc  part  either  of 
their  rude  or  manufactured  produce,  and  confequently 
gave  fome  encouragement  to  the  induftry  and  im 
provement  of  all.  Their  own  country,  however,  on 
account  of  its  neighbourhood,  neceffarily  derived  the 
greateft  benefit  from  this  market.  Its  rude  produce 
being  charged  with  lefs  carriage,  the  traders  could  pay 
the  growers  a  better  price  for  it,  and  yet  afford  it  as 
cheap  to  the  confumers  as  that  of  more  diftant 
countries. 

SECONDLY,  the  wealth  acquired  by  the  inhabitants 
of  cities  was  trcquently  employed  in  purchafing  fucli 
lands  as  were  to  be  fold,  of  which  a  great  part  would 
frequently  be  uncultivated.  Merchants  are  commonly 

ambitious 
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ambitious  of  becoming  country  gentlemen,  and  when 
they  do,  they  are  generally  the  beft  of  all  improvers. 
A  merchant  is  accuftomed  to  employ  his  money 
chiefly  in  profitable  proje6ls  ;  whereas  a  mere  country 
gentleman  is  accuftomed  to  employ  it  chiefly  in  ex- 
pence.  The  one  often  fees  his  money  go  from  him 
and  return  to  him  again  with  a  profit ;  the  other, 
when  he  parts  with  it,  very  feldom  expects  to  fee  any 
more  of  it.  Thofe  different  habits  naturally  affect 
their  temper  and  difpofition  in  every  fort  of  bufmefs. 
A  merchant  is  commonly  a  bold  ;  a  country  gentle 
man,  a  timid  undertaker.  The  one  is  not  afraid  to 
lay  out  at  once  a  large  capital  upon  the  improvement 
of  his  land,  when  he  has  a  probable  profpecl:  of  raif- 
ing  the  value  of  it  in  proportion  to  the  expence.  The 
other,  if  he  has  any  capital,  which  is  not  always  the 
cafe,  feldom  ventures  to  employ  it  in  this  manner. 
If  he  improves  at  all,  it  is  commonly  not  with  a  ca 
pital,  but  with  what  he  can  fave  out  of  his  annual  re 
venue.  Whoever  has  had  the  fortune  to  live  in  a 
mercantile  town  fituated  in  an  unimproved  country, 
muft  have  frequently  obferved  how  much  more  fpi- 
rited  the  operations  of  merchants  were  in  this  way, 
than  thofe  of  mere  country  gentlemen.  The  habits, 
befides,  of  order,  ceconomy  and  attention,  to  which 
mercantile  bufmcfs  naturally  forms  a  merchant,  ren 
der  him  much  fitter  to  execute,  with  profit  and  fuc- 
cefs,  any  project  of  improvement. 

THIRDLY,  and  laltly,  commerce  and  manufactures 
gradually  introduced  order  and  good  government,  and 
with  them,  the  liberty  and  fecurity  of  individuals, 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  had  be 
fore  lived  almofl  in  a  continual  flate  of  war  with  their 
neighbours,  and  of  fervile  dependency  upon  their  fu- 
periors.  This,  though  it  has  been  the  leaft  obferved, 
is  by  far  the  inoft  important  of  all  their  effects.  Mr. 

Hume 
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Hume  is  the  only  writer  who,  fo  far  as  I  know,  has 
hitherto  taken  notice  of  it. 

IN  a  country  which  has  neither  foreign  commerce, 
nor  any  of  the  finer  manufactures,  a  great  proprietor, 
having  nothing  for  which  he  can  exchange  the  greater 
part  of  the  produce  of  his  lands  which  is  over  and 
above  the  maintenance  of  the  cultivators,  coniumes 
the  whole  in  ruftic  hofpitality  at  home.  If  this  fur- 
plus  produce  is  fufficient  to  maintain  a  hundred  or  a 
thoufand  men,  he  can  make  ufe  of  it  in  no  other  way 
than  by  maintaining  a  hundred  or  a  thoufand  men. 
He  is  at  all  times,  therefore,  furrounded  with  a  mul 
titude  of  retainers  and  dependents,  who  having  no 
equivalent  to  give  in  return  for  their  maintenance, 
but  being  fed  entirely  by  his  bounty,  mult  obey  him, 
for  the  fame  reafon  that  foldiers  muft  obey  the  prince 
who  pays  them.  Before  the  extenfion  of  commerce 
and  manufactures  in  Europe,  the  hofpitality  of  the 
rich  and  the  great,  from  the  fovereign  down  to  the 
fmalleft  baran,  exceeded  every  thing  which  in  the 
prefent  times  we  can  eafily  form  a  notion  of.  Weft- 
minfter  hall  was  the  dining-room  of  William  Rufus, 
and  might  frequently,  perhaps,  not  be  too  large  for 
his  company.  It  was  reckoned  a  piece  of  magnifi 
cence  in  Thomas  Becket,  that  he  (trowed  the  floor 
of  his  hall  with  clean  hay  or  rufhes  in  the  fcafon,  in 
order  that  the  knights  and  fquires,  who  could  not  get 
feats,  might  not  fpoil  their  fine  clothes  when  they  fat 
clown  on  the  floor  to  eat  their  dinner.  The  great  carl 
of  Warwick  is  faid  to  have  entertained  every  day  at 
his  different  manors,  thirty  thoufand  people  ;  and 
though  the  number  here  may  have  been  exaggerated, 
it  mu ft,  hov\  ever,  have  been  very  great  to  admit  of 
fuch  exaggeration.  A  hofpitality  nearly  of  the  fame 
kind  was  exercifed  not  many  years  ago  in  many  dif- 
ierent  parts  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  It  fecms 
to  be  common  in  all  nations  to  whom  commerce  and 

VOL.  II.  K  nunufa&ures 
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mahu failures  are  little  known.  I  have  feen,  fays 
Doctor  Pocock,  an  Arabian  chief  dine  in  the  (Ireets 
of  a  town  where  he  had  come  to  fell  his  cattle,  and 
invite  all  palTengers,  even  common  beggars,  to  fit 
down  with  him  and  partake  of  his  banquet. 

THE  occupiers  of  land  were  in  every  refpecr,  as 
dependent  upon  the  great  proprietor  as  his  retainers. 
Even  fuch  of  them  as  were  not  in  a  ftateof  villanage, 
were  tenants  at  will,  who  paid  a  rent  in  no  refpecl: 
equivalent  to  the  fubfiilence  which  the  land  afforded 
them.  A  crown,  half  a  crown,  a  fheep,  a  lamb,  was 
Ibme  years  ago  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland  a  com 
mon  rent  for  lands  which  maintained  a  family.  In 
ibme  places  it  is  fo  at  this  day  ;  nor  will  money  at 
prefent  purchafe  a  greater  quantity  of  commodities 
there  than  in  other  places.  In  a  country  where  the 
furplus  produce  of  a  large  ellate  muft  be  con  fumed 
upon  the  eftate  itfelf,  it  will  frequently  be  more  con 
venient  for  the  proprietor,  that  part  of  it  be  confumed 
at  a  diftancefrom  his  own  houfe,  provided  they  who 
confume  it  are  as  dependent  upon  him  as  either  his 
retainers  or  his  menial  fervants.  He  is  thereby  favcd 
from  the  embarrafiment  of  either  too  large  a  company 
or  too  large  a  family.  A  tenant  at  will,  who  pof- 
feiles  laridVufficient  to  maintain  his  family  for  little 
more  than  a  quit-rent,  is  as  dependent  upon  the  pro 
prietor  as  any  fervant  or  retainer  whatever,  and  mud 
obey  him  with  as  little  referve.  Such  a  proprietor, 
as  he  feeds  his  fervants  and  retainers  at  his  own  houfe, 
fo  he  feeds  his  tenants  at  their  houfes.  The  fubfif- 
£ence  of  both  is  derived  from  his  bounty,  and  its  con 
tinuance  depends  upon  his  good  pleafure. 

UPON  the  authority  which  the  great  proprietors 
neceilarily  had  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  things  over  their  te 
nants  and  retainers,  was  founded  the  power  of  the 
ancient  barons.  They  neceflarily  became  the  judges 
in  peace,  and  the  leaders  in  war,  of  all  who  dwelt 

upon 
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upon  their  eftates.  They  could  maintain  order  and 
execute  the  law  within  their  refpe&ive  demefnes,  be- 
canfe  each  of  them  could  thereturn  the  whole  force  of 
all  the  inhabitants  againft  the  injustice  of  any  one.  No 
other  perfon  had  fufficient  authority  to  do  this.  The 
king  in  particular  had  not.  In  thofe  ancient  times 
he  was  little  more  than  the  greateft  proprietor  in  his 
dominions,  to  whom,  for  the  fake  of  common  de 
fence  againft  their  common  enemies,  the  other  great 
proprietors  paid  certain  refpe&s.  To  have  enforced 
payment  of  a  fmall  debt  within  the  lands  of  a  great 
proprietor,  where  ail  the  inhabitants  were  armed  and 
accuftomed  to  ftand  by  one  another,  would  have  coil 
the  king,  had  he  attempted  it  by  his  own  authority, 
almoft  the  fame  effort  as  to  extinguifh  a  civil  war. 
He  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  abandon  the  admini- 
ftmtion  of  juftice  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
country,  to  thofe  who  were  capable  of  adminiftering 
it ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon  to  leave  the  command  of 
the  country  militia  to  thofe-whom  that  militia  would 
obey. 

IT  is  a  miftake  to  imagine  that  thofe  territorial  ju- 
rifdi6tions  took  their  origin  from  the  feudal  law. — . 
Not  only  the  higheft  jurifdiclions  both  civil  and  cri 
minal,  but  the  power  of  levying  troops,  of  coining 
money,  and  even  that  ©£'  making  bye  laws  for  the 
government  of  their  own  people,  were  all  rights  pof- 
feiled  allodially  by  the  great  proprietors  of  land  feve- 
ral  centuries  before  even  the  name  of  the  feudal  law 
was  known  in  Europe.  The  authority  and  jurifdic- 
tion  of  the  Saxon  lords  in  England,  appear  to  have 
been  as  great  before  the  conqueft,  as  that  of  any  of 
the  Norman  lords  after  it.  But  the  feudal  law  is  not 
fuppofed  to  have  become  the  common  law  of  England 
till  after  the  conqueft.  That  the  moft  extenlive  au 
thority  and  jurifdiclions  were  poffeflTed  by  the  great 
lords  in  France  allodially,  long  before  the  feudal  law- 
was 
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was  introduced  into  that  country,  is  a  matter  of  fact 
that  admits  of  no  doubt.  That  authority  and  thofe 
jurifdicHons  all  neceflarily  flowed  from  the  ftate  of 
property  and  manners  juft  now  defcrihed.  Without 
re-mounting  to  the  remote  antiquities  of  either  the 
French  or  Englifh  monarchies,  we  may  find  in  much 
later  times  many  proofs  that  fuch  effects  muft  always 
flow  from  fuch  caufes.  It  is  not  thirty  years  ago  fmce 
Mr.  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  a  gentleman  of  Lochaber 
in  Scotland,  without  any  legal  warrant  whatever,  not 
being  what  was  then  called  a  lord  of  regality,  nor 
even  a  tenant  in  chief,  but  a  vaflal  of  the  duke  of 
Argylc,  and  without  being  fo  much  as  a  juftice  of 
peace,  tifed,  notwithftanding,  to  exercife  the  higheft 
criminal  jurifdidion  over  his  own  people.  He  is  faid 
to  have  done  fo  with  great  equity,  though  without 
any  of  the  formalities  of  juftice  ;  and  it  is  not  impro 
bable  that  the  Itate  of  that  part  of  the  country  at 
that  time  made  it  neceifary  for  him  to  afiiime  this  au- 
ihority  in  order  to  maintain  the  public  peace.  That 
gentleman,  whofe  rent  never  exceeded  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  carried,  in  1745,  eight  hundred  of  his 
own  people  into  the  rebellion  with  him. 

THE  introduclion  of  the  feudal  law,  fo  far  from 
extending,  may  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  mode 
rate  the  authority  of  the  great  allodial  lords.  It  efta- 
blifhed  a  regular  fubordination,  accompanied  with  a 
long  train  of  fervices  and  duties,  from  the  king  down 
to  the  (mailed:  proprietor.  During  the  minority  of 
the  proprietor,  the  rent,  together  with  the  manage 
ment  of  his  lands,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  imme 
diate  fuperior,  and,  confequently,  thofe  of  all  great 
proprietors  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  who  was  char 
ged  with  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the  pupil, 
and  who,  from  his  authority  as  guardian,  was  fup- 
pofed  to  have  a  right  of  difpofingof  him  in  marriage, 

provided 
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provided  it  was  in  a  manner  not  unfuitable  to  his  rank. 
But  tho'this  inftitution  necefTarily  tended  to  (Irength- 
en  the  authority  of  the  king,  and  to  weaken  that  of 
the  great  proprietors,  it  could  not  do  either  diffidently 
for  eftabliihing  order  and  good  government  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  ;  becaufe  it  could  not 
alter  diffidently  that  ftate  of  property  and  manners 
from  which  the  diforders  arofe.  The  authority  of 
government  (till  continued  to  be,  as  before,  too  weak 
in  the  head  and  too  ftrong  in  the  inferior  members, 
and  the  exceflive  ftrength  of  the  inferior  members  was 
the  caufe  of  the  weaknefs  in  the  head.  After  the  in- 
ftitation  of  feudal  fubordination,  the  king  was  as  in 
capable  of  reftraining  the  violence  of  the  great  lords 
as  before.  They  (till  continued  to  make  war  accord 
ing  to  their  own  difcretion,  almoft  continually  upon, 
one  another,  and  very  frequently  upon  the  king;  and 
the  open  country  ftill  continued  to  be  a  fcene  of  vio 
lence,  rapine,  and  diforder. 

BUT  what  all  the  violence  of  the  feudal  inftitutions 
could  never  have  effe&ed,  the  dlent  and  infenfible 
operation  of  foreign  commerce  and  manufactures  gra 
dually  brought  about.  Thefe  gradually  furnifhed  the 
great  proprietors  with  fomething  for  which  they  could 
exchange  the  whole  furplus  produce  of  their  lands, 
and  which  they  could  confuine  themfelves,  without 
iharing  it  either  with  tenants  or  retainers.  All  for 
ourfdves,  and  nothing  for  other  people,  feems,  in 
every  age  of  the  world,  to  have  been  the  vile  maxim 
of  the  mafters  of  mankind.  As  foon,  therefore,  as 
they  could  find  a  method  of  confuming  the  whole 
value  of  their  rents  themfelves,  they  had  no  difpofi- 
tion  to  mare  them  with  any  other  perfons.  For  a 
pair  of  diamond  buckles  perhaps,  or  for  fomething' 
as  frivolous  and  ufelefs,  they  exchanged  the  mainte 
nance,  or  what  is  the  fame  thing,  the  price  of  the 
maintenance  of  a  thoufand  men  for  a  year,  and  with 
K  a.  it 
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it  the  whole  weight  and  authority  which  it  could 
give  them.  The  buckles,  however,  were  to  be  all 
their  own,  and  no  other  human  creature  was  to  have 
any  (hare  of  them  ;  whereas  in  the  more  ancient  me 
thod  of  expence  they  muft  have  fhared  with  at  lead  a 
thoufand  people.  With  the  judges  that  were  to  de 
termine  the  preference,  this  difference  was  perfectly 
decifive  ;  and  thus,  for  the  gratification  of  the  moft 
childifh,  the  meaneft  and  the  moft  fordid  of  all  vani 
ties,  they  gradually  bartered  their  whole  power  and 
authority. 

IN  a  country  where  there  is  no  foreign  commerce,, 
nor  any  of  the  finer  manufactures,  a  man  of  ten 
thoufand  a  year  cannot  well  employ  his  revenue  in 
any  other  way  than  in  maintaining,  perhaps,  a  thou 
fand  families,  who  are  all  of  them  neceffarily  at  his 
command.  In  the  prefent  ftate  of  Europe,  a  man 
of  ten  thoufand  a  year  can  fpend  his  whole  revenue, 
and  he  generally  does  fo,  without  directly  maintain 
ing  twenty  people,  or  being  able  to  command  more 
than  ten  footmen  not  worth  the  commanding.  In 
directly,  perhaps,  he  maintains  as  great  or  even  a 
Greater  number  of  people  than  he  could  have  done 
y  the  ancient  method  of  expence.  For  though  the 
quantity  of  precious  produ6lions  for  which  he  ex 
changes  his  whole  revenue  be  very  fmall,  the  number 
of  workmen  employed  in  collecting  and  preparing  it* 
muft  neceflarily  have  been  very  great.  Its  great  price 
generally  arifes  from  the  wages  of  their  labour,  and 
the  profits  of  all  their  immediate  employers.  By 
paying  that  price  he  indirectly  pays  all  thofe  wages 
and  profits,  and  thus  indirectly  contributes  to  the 
maintenance  of  all  the  workmen  and  their  employ 
ers.  He  generally  contributes,  however,  but  a  very 
fmall  proportion  to  that  of  each,  to  very  few  perhaps 
a  tenth,  Jo  many  not  a  hundredth,  and  to  fome  not 
a  thoufandth,  nor  even  a  ten  ihoufandth  part  of  their 

whole 
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whole  annual  maintenance.  Though  he  contributes, 
therefore,  to  the  maintenance  of  them  all,  they  are 
all  more  or  Ids  independent  of  him,  becaufe  general 
ly  they  can  ail  be  maintained  without  him. 

WHEN  the  great  proprietors  of  land  fpend  their 
rents  in  maintaining  their  tenants  and  retainers,  each 
of  them  maintains  entirely  all  his  own  tenants  and 
all  his  own  retainers.  But  when  they  fpend  them  in 
maintaining, tradefmen  and  artificers,  they  may,  all 
of  them  taken  together,  perhaps,  maintain  as  great, 
or,  on  account  of  the  wafte  which  attends  ruftic  hof- 
pitality,  a  greater  number  of  people  than  before. 
Each  of  them,  however,  taken  fingly,  contributes, 
often  but  a  very  fmall  fnare  to  the  maintenance  of 
any  individual  of  this  greater  number.  Each  tradef- 
man  or  artificer  derives  his  fubfiftence  from  the  em 
ployment,  not  of  one,  but  of  a  hundred  or  a  thou- 
fand  different  cuftomers.  Though  in  fome  meafure 
obliged  to  them  all,  therefore,  he  is  not  abfolutely 
dependent  upon  any  one  of  them. 

THE  perfonal  expence  of  the  great  proprietors  ha 
ving  in  this  manner  gradually  increafed,  it  was  im- 
poflible  that  the  number  of  their  retainers  mould  riot 
as  gradually  diminifh,  till  they  were  at  laft  difmifled 
altogether.  The  fame  caufe  gradually  led  them  to 
difmiis  the  unneceifary  part  of  their  tenants.v  Farms 
were  enlarged,  and  the  occupiers  of  land,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  complaints  of  depopulation,  reduced  ta 
the  number  necefFary  for  cultivating  it,  according  to 
the  im perfect  ftate  of  cultivation  and  improvement 
in  thole  times.  By  the  removal  of  the  unnecefTary 
mouths,  and  by  exacting  from  the  farmer  the  full 
value  of  the  farm,  a  greater  furplus,  or  what  is  the 
fame  thing,  the  price  of  a  greater  furplus,  was  ob 
tained  for  the  proprietor,  which  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  foon  furniihed  him  with  a  method  of 
(pending  upon  his  own  perfon  in  the  fame  manner 

as 
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as  he  had  done  the  reft.  The  fame  caufe  continuing 
to  operate,  he  was  defirous  to  raife  his  rents  above 
what  his  lands,  in  the  actual  ftate  of  their  improve 
ment,  could  afford.  His  tenants  could  agree  to  this 
upon  one  condition  only,  that  they  mould  be  fecured 
in  their  poifeflion,  for  fuch  a  term  of  years  as  might 
give  them  time  to  recover  with  profit  whatever  they 
Ihould  lay  out  in  the  further  improvement  of  the 
land.  The  expenfive  vanity  of  the  landlord  made 
him  willing  to  accept  of  this  condition  ;  and  hence 
the  origin  of  long  leafes. 

EVEN  a  tenant  at  will,  who  pays  the  full  value 
of  the  land,  is  not  altogether  dependent  upon  the 
landlord.  The  pecuniary  advantages  which  they  re 
ceive  from  one  another,  are  mutual  and  equal,  and 
fuch  a  tenant  will  expofe  neither  his  life  nor  his  for 
tune  in  the  fervice  of  the  proprietor.  But  if  he  has  a 
leafe  for  a  long  term  of  years,  he  is  altogether  inde 
pendent  ;  and  his  landlord  muft  not  expect:  from  him 
even  the  moft  trifling  fervice  beyond  what  is  either 
exprefsly  ftipulated  in  the  leafe,  or  impofed  upon 
him  by  the  common  and  known  law  of  the  country. 

THE  tenants  having  in  this  manner  become  inde 
pendent,  and  the  retainers  being  difmifTed,  the  great 
proprietors  were  no  longer  capable  of  interrupting 
the  regular  execution  of  juftice,  or  of  difturbing  the 
peace  of  the  country.  Having  fold  their  birth-right, 
not  like  Efau  for  a  mefs  of  pottage  in  time  of  hun 
ger  and  neccflity,  but  in  the  wantonnefs  of  plenty, 
for  trinkets  and  baubles,  fitter  to  be  the  play-things 
of  children  than  the  ferious  purfuits  of  men,  they  be 
came  as  infignificant  as  any  fubftantial  burgher  or 
traclefman  in  a  city.  A  regular  government  was'efta- 
blimed  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  city,  nobody 
having  fujfficient  power  to  difturb  its  operations  in  the 
one,  any  more  than  in  the  other. 

IT  does  not,  perhaps,  relate  to  the  prefent  fub- 
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je£t,  but  I  cannot  help  remarking  it,  that  very  old 
families,  fuch  as  have  poflefled  fome  confiderable 
eftate  from  father  to  fon  for  many  fucceflive  generati 
ons,  are  very  rare  in  commercial  countries.  In 
countries  which  have  little  commerce,  on  the  con 
trary,  fuch  as  Wales  or  the  highlands  of  Scotland, 
they  are  very  common.  The  Arabian  hiftories  feetn 
to  be  all  full  of  genealogies,  and  there  is  a  hiltory 
written  by  a  Tartar  Khan,  which  has  been  tranflated 
into  feveral  European  languages,  and  which  contains 
fcarce  any  thing  elfe  ;  a  proof  that  ancient  families 
are  very  common  among  thofe  nations.  In  coun 
tries  where  a  rich  cnan  can  fpend  his  revenue  in  no 
other  way  than  by  maintaining  as  many  people  as  it 
can  maintain,  he  is  not  apt  to  run  out,  and  his  be 
nevolence  it  fee  ins  is  feldom  fo  violent  as  to  attempt 
to  maintain  more  than  he  can  afford.  But  where 
he  can  fpend  the  greateft  revenue  upon  his  own  per- 
fon,  he  frequently  has  no  bounds  to  his  expence,  be- 
caufe  he  frequently  has  no  bounds  to  his  vanity,  or 
to  his  affection  for  his  own  perfon.  In  commercial 
countries,  therefore,  riches,  in  fpite  of  the  moft  vi 
olent  regulations  of  law  to  prevent  their  diffipation, 
very  feldom  remain  long  in  the  fame  family.  Among 
fimple  nations,  on  the  contrary,  they  frequently  do 
without  any  regulations  of  law  ;  for  among  nations 
of  mepherds,  fuch  as  the  Tartars  and  Arabs,  the  con- 
fumable  nature  of  their  property  neceflarily  renders 
all  fuch  regulations  impoffible. 

A  REVOLUTION  of  the  greateft  importance  to  the 
public  happinefs,  was  in  this  manner  brought  about 
by  two  different  orders  of  people,  who  had  not  the 
leaft  intention  to  ferve  the  public.  To  gratify  the 
moft  childifh  vanity  was  the  fole  motive  of  the  great 
proprietors.  The  merchants  and  artificers,  muchlefs 
ridiculous,  a6ted  merely  from  a  view  to  their  own  in- 
tereft,  and  in  purfuit  of  their  own  pedlar  principle  of 

turning 
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turning  a  penny  wherever  a  penny  was  to  be  got. — 
Neither  of  them  had  either  knowledge  or  foreflght  of 
that  great  revolution  which  the  folly  of  the  one,  and 
the  induftry  of  the  other,  was  gradually  bringing  about. 

IT  is  thus  that  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  cities,  inftead  of 
being  the  effect,  have  been  the  caufe  and  occafion  of 
the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  country. 

THIS  order,  however,  being  contrary  to  the  natu 
ral  courfe  of  things,  is  necefTarily  both  flow  and  un 
certain.  Compare  the  flow  progrefs  of  thofe  Euro 
pean  countries  of  which  the  wealth  depends  very  much 
upon  their  commerce  and  manufactures,  with  the  ra 
pid  advances  of  our  North  American  colonies,  of 
which  the  wealth  is  founded  altogether  in  agriculture. 
Through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  the  number  of 
inhabitants  is  not  fuppofed  to  double  in  lefs  than  five 
hundred  years.  In  feveral  of  our  North  American 
colonies,  it  is  found  to  double  in  twenty  or  five-arid- 
twenty  years.  In  Europe,  the  law  of  primogeniture, 
and  perpetuities  of  different  kinds,  prevent  thedivifion 
of  great  eftates,  and  thereby  hinder  the  multiplication, 
of  fmal I  proprietors.  A  fmall  proprietor,  however, 
who  knows  every  part  of  his  little  territory,  who  views 
it  with  all  the  affection  which  property,  efpecially 
fmall  property,  naturally  infpires,  and  who  upon  that 
account  takes  pleafure  not  only  in  cultivating  but  in 
adorning  it,  is  generally  of  all  improvers  the  moft  in- 
duftrious,  the  moft  intelligent,  and  the  mod  fuccefs- 
ful.  The  fame  regulations,  befides,  keep  fo  much 
land  out  of  the  market,  that  there  are  always  more 
capitals  to  buy  than  there  is  land  to  fell,  fo  that  what 
is  fold  always  fells  at  a  monopoly  price.  The  rent 
never  pays  the  intereft  of  the  purchafe-money,  and  is 
belides  burdened  with  repairs  and  other  occafional 
charges,  to  which  the  intereft  of  money  is  not  liable. 
To  purchafe  land  is  every-where  in  Europe  a  moft 

unprofitable 
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unprofitable  employment  of  a  fmall  capital.  For  the 
fake  of  the  fuperior  fecurity,  indeed,  a  man  of  mode 
rate  circumftances,  when  he  retires  from  bufmefs,  will 
Sometimes  chufe  to  lay  out  his  little  capital  in  land. 
A  man  of  profeilion  too,  whofe  revenue  is  derived 
from  another  fource,  often  loves  to  fecure  his  favings 
in  the  fame  way.  But  a  young  man,  who,  inftead 
of  applying  to  trade  or  to  fome  profeffion,  mould  em 
ploy  a  capital  of  two  or  three  thoufand  pounds  in  the 
purchafeand  cultivation  of  a  fmall  piece  of  land,  might 
indeed  expe6l  to  live  very  happily,  and  very  indepen 
dently,  but  muft  bid  adieu,  for  ever,  to  all  hope  of 
either  great  fortune  or  great  illuftration,  which  by  a 
different  employment  of  his  flock  he  might  have  had 
the  fame  chance  of  acquiring  with  other  people.  Such 
a  perfon  too,  though  he  cannot  afpire  at  being  a  pro 
prietor,  will  often  difdain  to  be  a  farmer.  The  fmall 
quantity  of  bnd,  therefore,  which  is  brought  to  mar 
ket,  and  the  high  price  of  what  is  brought  thither, 
prevents  a  great  number  of  capitals  from  being  em 
ployed  in  its  cultivation  and  improvement  which 
would  otherwife  have  taken  that  direction.  In  North 
America,  on  the  contrary,  fifty  or  fixty  pounds  is  of 
ten  found  a  fufrkient  (lock  to  begin  a  plantation  with. 
The  purchafe  and  improvement  of  uncultivated  land, 
is  there  the  mod  profitable  employment  of  the  final- 
left  as  well  as  of  the  greatest  capitals,  and  the  molt  di 
re  cl:  road  to  all  the  fortune  and  illuftration  which  can 
be  acquired  in  that  country.  Such  land,  indeed,  is 
in  North  America  to  be  had  almoft  for  nothing,  or 
at  a  price  much  below  the  value  of  the  natural  pro 
duce;  a  thing  impoffible  in  Europe,  or,  indeed,  in 
any  country  where  all  lands  have  long  been  private 
property.  If  landed  eftates,  however,  were  divided 
equally  among  all  the  children  upon  the  death  of  any 
proprietor  who  left  a  numerous  family,  the  eftate 
would  generally  bs  fold.  So  much  land  would  come 

to 
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to  market,  that  it  could  no  longer  fell  at  a  monopo 
ly  price.  The  free  rent  to  the  land  would  go  near 
er  to  pay  the  intereft  of  the  purchafe-money,  and  a 
fmall  capital  might  be  employed  in  purchaiing  land 
as  profitably  as  in  any  other  way. 

ENGLAND,  on  account  of  the  natural  fertility  of 
the  foil,  of  the  great  extent  of  the  fea-coaft  in  pro 
portion  to  that  of  the  whole  country,  and  of  the 
many  navigable  rivers  which  run  through  it,  and  af 
ford  the  conveniency  of  water  carriage  to  fome  of  the 
moft  inland  parts  of  it,  is  perhaps  as  well  fitted  by 
nature  as  any  large  country  in  Europe,  to  be  the  feat 
of  foreign  commerce,  of  manufactures  for  diftant 
fale,  and  of  all  the  improvements  which  thefe  can  oc- 
cafion.  From  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Eliza 
beth  too,  the  Englifh  legiilature  has  been  peculiarly 
attentive  to  the  interefts  of  commerce  and  manufac 
tures  ;  and  in  reality  there  is  no  country  in  Europe, 
Holland  itfelf  not  excepted,  of  which  the  law  is,  up 
on  the  whole,  more  favourable  to  this  fort  of  induftry. 
Commerce  and  manufactures  have  accordingly  been 
continually  advancing  during  all  this  period.  The 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  country  has,  no 
doubt,  been  gradually  advancing  too:  But  it  feems  to 
have  followed  flowly,  and  at  a  diftance,  the  more  ra 
pid  progrefs  of  commerce  and  manufactures.  The 
greater  part  of  the  country  muft  probably  have  been 
uncultivated  before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  a  very 
great  part  of  it  ftill  remains  uncultivated,  and  the  cul 
tivation  of  the  farjjgreater  part,  much  inferior  to  what 
it  might  be.  The  law  of  England,  however,  favours 
agriculture  not  only  indirectly  by  the  protection  of 
commerce,  but  by  feveral  direct:  encouragements. — 
Except  in  times  of  fcarcity,  the  exportation  of  corn  is 
not  only  free,  but  encouraged  by  a  bounty.  In  times 
of  moderate  plenty,  the  importation  of  foreign  corn 
is  loaded  with  duties  that  amount  to  a  prohibition. 

The 
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The  importation  of  live  cattle,  except  from  Ireland, 
is  prohibited  at  all  times,  and  it  is  but  of  late  that  it 
was  permitted  from  thence.  Thofe  who  cultivate 
the  land,  therefore,  have  a  monopoly  againft  their 
countrymen  for  the  two  greateft  and  moil  important 
articles  of  land  produce,  bread  and  butcher 's-meat. 
Thefe  encouragements,  though  at  bottom,  perhaps, 
as  I  mail  endeavour  to  mow  hereafter,  altogether  il- 
lufory,  fufficiently  demonflrate  at  leaft  the  good  in 
tention  of  the  legiflature  to  favour  agriculture.  But 
what  is  of  much  more  importance  than  all  of  them, 
the  yeomanry  of  England  are  rendered  as  fecure,  as 
independent,  and  as  refpeclable  as  law  can  make  them. 
No  country,  therefore,  in  which  the  right  of  primo 
geniture  takes  place,  which  pays  tithes,  and  where 
perpetuities,  though  contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  the  law, 
are  admitted  in  fome  cafes,  can  give  more  encourage 
ment  to  agriculture  than  England.  Such,  however, 
notwithftanding,  is  the  ftate  of  its  cultivation.  What 
would  it  have  been,  had  the  law  given  no  direcl  en 
couragement  to  agriculture  befides  what  arifes  indi 
rectly  from  the  progrefs  of  commerce,  and  had  left 
the  yeomanry  in  the  fame  condition  as  in  mod  other 
countries  of  Europe  ?  It  is  now  more  than  two  hun 
dred  years  fince  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Eliza 
beth,  a  period  as  long  as  the  courfe  of  human  pro- 
fperity  ufually  endures. 

FRANCE  feems  to  have  had  aconfiderable  fhare  of 
foreign  commerce  near  a  century  before  England  was 
.diitinguifhed  as  a  commercial  country.  The  marine 
of  France  was  confiderable,  according  to  the  notions 
of  the  times,  before  the  expedition  of  Charles  the 
Vlllth  to  Naples.  The  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  France,  however,  is,  upon  the  whole,  inferior  to 
that  of  England.  The  law  of  the  country  has  never 
given  the  fame  direct  encouragement  to  agriculture.  • 

VOL.  II.  L  THE 
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THE  foreign  commerce  of  Spain  and  Portugal  to 
the  other  parts  of  Europe,  though  chiefly  carried  on 
in  foreign  mips,  is  very  confiderable.  That  to  their 
colonies  is  carried  on  in  their  own,  and  is  much  great 
er,  on  account  of  the  great  riches  and  extent  of  thofe 
colonies.  But  it  has  never  introduced  any  confiderable 
manufactures  for  diltant  fale  into  either  of  thofe  coun 
tries,  and  the  greater  part  of  both  (till  remains  uncul 
tivated.  The  foreign  commerce  of  Portugal  is  of 
older  (landing  than  that  of  any  great  country  in  Eu 
rope,  except  Italy. 

ITALY  is  the  only  great  country  of  Europe  which 
feems  to  have  been  cultivated  and  improved  in  every 
part  by  means  of  foreign  commerce  and  manufactures 
for  diltant  fale.  Before  the  invafion  of  Charles  the 
Vlllth,  Italy,  according  to  Guicciardin,  was  culti 
vated  not  lefs  in  the  mod  mountainous  and  barren 
parts  of  the  country,  than  in  the  plained  and  mod 
fertile.  The  advantageous  lituation  of  the  country, 
and  the  great  number  of  independent  dates  which  at 
that  time  fubfided  in  it,  probably  contributed  not  a 
little  to  this  general  cultivation.  It  is  not  impoflible 
too,  notwithstanding  this  general  expreflion  of  one  of 
the  moil  judicious  and  rdtrved  of  modern  hidorians, 
that  Italy  was  not  at  that  time  better  cultivated  than 
"England  is  at  prefent. 

THE  capital,  however,  that  is  acquired  to  any  coun 
try  by  commerce  and  manufactures,  is  all  a  very  pre 
carious  and  uncertain  pofleffion,  till  fome  part  of1  it 
has  been  fecured  and  realized  in  the  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  its  lands.  A  merchant,  it  has  been 
laid  very  properly,  is  not  necetTarily  the  citizen  of  any 
particular  country.  It  is  in  a  great  meafure  indifferent 
to  him  from  what  place  he  carries  on  his  trade  ;  and 
a  very  trifling  difgud  will  make  him  remove  hisc?pi- 
rtal,  and  together  with  it  all  the  indudry  which  it  fup- 
ports,  from  one  country  to  another.  No  part  of  it 

can 
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Can  he  faid  to  belong  to  any  particular  country,  till  it 
has  been  fprcad  as  it  were  over  the  face  of  that  coun 
try,  either  in  buildings,  or  in  the  lading  improve 
ment  of  lands.  No  veltige  now  remains  of  the  great 
wealth,  faid  "to  have  been  poiFcffed  by  the  greater  part 
of  the  Hans  towns,  except  in  the  obfcure  hiftories  of 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  It  is  even 
uncertain  where  fome  of  them  were  fituated,  or  to 
what  towns  in  Europe  the  Latin  names  given  to 
fome  of  them  belong.  But  though  the  misfortunes 
of  Italy  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of 
the  iixteenth  centuries  greatly  diminiihed  the  com 
merce  and  manufactures  of  the  cities  of  Lombardy 
and  Tufcany,  thofe  countries  fUll  continue  to  be  among 
the  moft  populous  and  beft  cultivated  in  Europe.  The 
civil  wars  of  Flanders,  and  the  Spanifh  government 
which  fucceeded  them,  chafed  away  the  great  com 
merce  of  Antwerp,  Ghent  and  Bruges.  But  Flan 
ders  ftill  continues  to  be  one  of  the  richeft,  beft  culti- 
vated,and  moft  populous  provinces  of  Europe.  The  or 
dinary  revolutions  of  war  and  government  ealily  dry 
up  the  fources  of  that  wealth  which  arifes  from  com 
merce  only.  That  which  arifes  from  the  more 
improvements  of  agriculture,  is  much  more  durable, 
and  cannot  be  deftroyed  but  by  thofe  more  violent 
convulfions  occafioned  by  the  depredations  of  hoftiie 
and  barbarous  na-tions  continued  for  a  century  or  two 
together ;  fuch  as  thofe  that  happened  for  iome  time 
before  and  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
v/tftern  provinces  of  Europe. 


BOOK 
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BOOK       IV. 

Of  Syftems  of  political   CEconomy, 


INTRODUCTION. 

POLITICAL  oeconomy,  confidered  as  a  branch 
of  the  fcience  of  a  ftatefman  or  legiilator,  pro- 
pofes  two  diftinc~l  objects  :  firft,  to. provide  a  plenti 
ful  revenue  or  fubfiitence  for  the  people,  or  more 
properly  to  enable  them  to  provide  fuch  a  revenue  or 
fubfiftence  for  themfelves  ;  and,  fecondly,  to  fupply 
the  ftate  or  commonwealth  with  a  revenue  fufficient 
for  the  public  fervices.  It  propofes  to  enrich  both 
the  people  and  the  fovereign. 

THE  different  progrefs  of  opulence  in  different 
ages  and  nations,  has  given  occanon  to  two  different 
fyftems  of  political  oeconomy,  with  regard  to  enrich 
ing  the  people.  The  one  may  be  called  the  fyftem 
of  commerce,  the  other  that  of  agriculture.  I  iliall 
endeavour  to  explain  both  as  fully  and  drftiruStly  as  I 
can,  and  (hall  begin  with  the  fyftem  of  commerce. 
It  is  the  modern  fyftem,  and  is  bcft  unduftood  in  our 
own  country  and  in  our  own  times. 
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CHAP.     I. 

Of  the  Principle  of  the  commercial,  or  mercantile  Syjlem, 

THAT  wealth  confifts  in  money,  or  in  gold 
and  filver,  is  a  popular  notion  which  naturally 
arifes  from  the  double  function  of  money,  as  the  in- 
ftrument  of  commerce,  and  as  the  meafure  o1  value. 
In  confequence  of  its  being  the  inftrument  of  com 
merce,  when  we  have  money  we  can  more  readily 
obtain  whatever  elfe  we  have  occaiion  for,  than  by 
means  of  any  other  commodity.  The  great  affair, 
we  always  find,  is  to  get  money.  When  that  is  ob 
tained,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  making  any  fubfe- 
quent  purchafe.  In  confequence  of  its  being  the 
meafure  of  value,  we  eftimate  that  of  all  other  com 
modities  by  the  quantity  of  money  which  they  will 
exchange  for.  We  lay  of  a  rich  man  that  he  is  worth 
a  great  deal,  and  of  a  poor  man  that  he  is  worth  ve 
ry  little  money.  A  frugal  man,  or  a  man  eager  to 
be  rich,  is  faid  to  love  money ;  and  a  carelefs,  a  ge 
nerous,  or  a  profufe  man,  is  faid  to  be  indifferent 
about  it.  To  grow  rich  is  to  get  money  ;  and  wealth 
and  money,  in  fhort,  are,  in  common  language, 
confidered  as  in  every  refpecl  fynonymoujs. 

A  RICH  country,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a -rich 
man,  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  country  abounding  in  mo 
ney  ;  and  to  heap  up  gold  and  filver  in  any  country 
is  fuppofed  to  be  the  readied  way  to  enrich  it.LJFor 
fome  time  after  the  difcovery  of  America,  the  rirft 
enquiry  of  the  Spaniards,  when  they  arrived  upon 
any  unknown  coaft,  ufed  to  be,  if  there  was  any 

f>ld  or  filver  to  be  found   in  the  neighbourhood  ? 
y  the  information  which  they  received,  they  judg 
ed  whether  it  was  worth  while  to  make  a  feulerrient 
L  2,  there, 
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there,  or  if  the  country  was  worth  the  conquering* 
Piano  Carpino,  a  monk  fent  ambaffador  from  the 
king  of  France  to  one  of  the  fons  of  the  famous  Gen- 
gis  Khan,  fays  that  the  Tartars  ufed  frequently  to 
afk  him,  if  there  was  plenty  of  fheep  and  oxen  in 
the  kingdom  of  France  r  Their  enquiry  had  the  fame 
object  with  that  of  the  Spaniards.  They  wanted  to 
know  if  the  country  was  rich  enough  to  be  worth 
the  conquering.  Among  the  Tartars,  as  among  all 
other  nations  of  fhepherds,  who  are  generally  igno 
rant  of  the  ufe  of  money,  cattle  are  the  inftruments 
of  commerce  and  the  meafures  of  value.  Wealth, 
therefore^  according  to  them,  confifted  in  cattle,  as 
according  to  the  Spaniards  it  confided  in  gold  and 
filver.  Of  the  two,  the  Tartar  notion,  perhaps,  was 
the  neareft  to  the  truth. 

MR.  Locke  remarks  a  diftin&ion  between  money 
and  other  moveable  goods.  All  other  moveable  goods* 
he  fays,  are  of  fo  confumable  a  nature  that  the  wealth 
which  confifts  in  them  cannot  be  much  depended  on, 
and  a  nation  which  abounds  in  them  one  year  may, 
without  any  exportation,  but  merely  by  their  own 
wafte  and  extravagance,  be  in  great  want  of  them 
the  next.  Money,  on  the  contrary,  is  afteady  friend, 
which,  though  it  may  travel,  about  from  hand  to 
hand,  yet  if  it  can  be  kept  from  going  out  of  the 
country,  is  not  very  liable  to  be  wafted  and  confum- 
cd.  Gold  and  filver,  therefore,  are,  according  to 
him,  the  moft  folid  and  fubftantial  part  of  the  move- 
able  wealth  of  a  nation,  and  to  multiply  thofe  metals 
ought,  he  thinks,  upon  that  account,  to  be  the  great 
objeft  of  its  political  oeconomy. 

OTHERS  admit  that  if  a  nation  could  be  feparatec! 
from  all  the  world,  it  would  be  of  no  confequence 
how  much,  or  how  little  money  circulated  in  it. 
The  confumable  goods  which  were  circulated  by 
means  of  this  money,  would  only  be  exchanged  for 

a  greater 
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a  greater  or  a  fmaller  number  of  pieces ;  but  the  real 
wealth  or  poverty  of  the  country,  they  allow,  would 
depend  altogether  upon  the  abundance  or  fcarcity  of 
thofe  confumable  goods.  But  it  is  otherwife,  they 
think,  with  countries  which  have  connections  with 
fbreign  nations,  and  which  are  obliged  to  carry  on 
foreign  wars,  and  to  maintain  fleets  and  armies  in 
diftant  countries.  This,  they  fay,  cannot  be  done, 
but  by  fending  abroad  money  to  pay  them  with  ;  and 
a  nation  cannot  fend  much  money  abroad,  unlefs  it 
has  a  good  deal  at  home.  Every  fuch  nation,  there 
fore,  muft  endeavour  in  time  of  peace  to  accumulate 
gold  and  filver,  that,  when  occafion  requires,  it  may 
have  wherewithal  to  carry  on  foreign  wars. 

IN  confequence  of  thofe  popular  notions,  all  the 
different  nations  of  Europe  have  ftudied,  though  to 
little  purpofe,  every  poflible  means  of  accumulating' 
gold  and  filver  in  their  refpe<5tive  countries.  Spain 
and  Portugal,  the  proprietors  of  the  principal  mines 
which  fupply  Europe  with  thofe  metals,  have  either 
prohibited  their  exportation  under  the  fevereft  penal 
ties,  or  fubje&ed  it  to  a  confiderable  duty.  The  like 
prohibition  feems  anciently  to  have  made  a  part  of 
the  policy  of  mod  other  European  nations.  It  is 
even  to  be  found,  where  we  mould  leaft  of  all  expect 
to  find  it,  in  fome  old  Scotch  acls  of  parliament, 
which  forbid  under  heavy  penalties  the  carrying  gold 
or  filver  forth  of  the  kingdom.  The  like  policy  anci 
ently  took  place  both  in  France  and  England. 

WHEN  thofe  countries  became  commercial,  the 
merchants  found  this  prohibition,  upon  many  occafi- 
ons,  extremely  inconvenient.  They  could  frequent 
ly  buy  more  advantageoufly  with  gold  and  filver  than 
with  any  other  commodity,  the  foreign  goods  which 
they  wanted,  either  to  import  into  their  own,  or  to 
carry  to  fome  otte  foreign  country.  They  remon- 

ftrated, 
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ftrated,  therefore,  againft  this  prohibition  as  hurtful 
to  trade. 

THE  Y  reprefented,  firft,  that  the  exportation  of  gold 
and  iilver  in  order  to  purchafe  foreign  goodV,  did  not 
always  diminifh  the  quantity  of  thofe  meta\s  in  the 
kingdom.  That,  on  the  contrary,  it  might  fre 
quently  increafe  that  quantity  ;  becaufe,  if  the  -con- 
fumprion  of  foreign  goods  was  not  thereby  increafed 
in  the  country,  thofe  goods  might  be  re-exported  to 
foreign  countries,  and,  being  there  fold  for  a  large 
profit,  might  bring  back  much  more  treafure  than 
was  originally  fent  out  to  purchafe  them.  Mr.  Mun 
compares  this  operation  of  foreign  trade  to  the  feed- 
lime  and  harveft  of  agriculture.  "  If  we  only  be- 
"  hold,"  fays  he,  "  the  a&ions  of  the  hufbandman 
"  in  the  feed-time,  when  he  cafteth  away  much 
"  good  corn  into  the  ground,  we  mall  account  him 
"  rather  a  madman  than  a  hufbandman.  But  when 
"  we  confider  his  labours  in  the  harveft,  which  is 
"  the  end  of  his  endeavours,  we  (hall  find  the  worth- 
«'  and  plentiful  increafe  of  his  actions." 

THEY  reprefented,  fecondly,  that  this  prohibition, 
could  not  hinder  the  exportation  of  gold  and  filver, 
which,  on  account  of  the  fmallnefs  of  their  bulk  in 
proportion  to  their  value,  could  eafily  be  fmuggled 
abroad.  That  this  exportation-  could  only  be  pre 
vented  by  a  proper  attention  to,  what  they  called, 
the  balance  of  trade.  That  when  the  country  ex 
ported  to  a  greater  value  than  it  imported,  a  balance 
became  due  to  it  from  foreign  nations,  which  was 
neceifarily  paid  to  it  in  gold  and  filver,  and  thereby 
increafed  the  quantity  of  thofe  metals  in  the  king 
dom.  But  that  when  it  imported  to  a  greater  value 
than  it  exported,  a  contrary  balance  became  due  to 
foreign  nations,  which  was  necefiarily  paid  to  them 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  thereby  diminifhed  that 
quantity.  That  in  this  cafe  to  prohibit  the  exporta 
tion- 
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tion  of  thofe  metals  could  not  prevent  it,  but  only, 
by  making  it  more  dangerous,  render  it  more  expen- 
five.     That  the  exchange  was  thereby  turned  more 
againft  the  country  which  owed  the  balance,  than  it 
otherwife  might  have  been  ;  the  merchant  who  pur- 
chafed  a  bill  upon  the  foreign  country  being  obliged 
to  pay  the  banker  who  fold  it,  not  only  for  the  na 
tural  rifle,  trouble  and  expence  of  fending  the  money 
thither,  but  for  the  extraordinary  rifk  arifmg  from 
the  prohibition.     But  that  the  more  the  exchange 
was  againft  any  country,  the  more  the  balance  01" 
trade  became  neceflarily  againft   it,;  .the  mosey  of 
that  country  becoming  neceftarily  of  fo  much  lefs 
value,  in  comparifon  with  that  of  the  country  to 
which  the  balance  was  rlue.     That  if  the  exchange 
between  England  and   Holland,   for  example,  was 
five  per  cent,   againft  England,  it  would   require  a 
hundred  and  five  ounces  of  filver  in  England  to  pur- 
chafe  a  bill  for  a  hundred  ounces  of  filver  in  Holland  : 
that  a  hundred  and  five  ounces  of  filver  in  England, 
therefore,  would  be  worth  only  a  hundred  ounces  of 
filver  in  Holland,  and  would  purchafe  only  a  pro 
portionable  quanti  /  of  Dutch  goods  :  but  that  a  hun 
dred  ounces  of  ^  ;er  in  Holland,  on  the  contrary, 
would  be  worth  a  hundred  and  five  ounces  in  Eng 
land,  and  would  purchafe  a  proportionable  quantity 
of  Englifh  goods  ;    that   the  Englifh  goods  which 
were  fold  to  Holland  would  be  fold  fo   much  cheap 
er  ;  and  the  Dntc'i  croods  which  were  fold  to  Eng 
land,  fo  much  drarer,  by  the  difference  of  the  ex 
change  ;  that  the  one  would  draw  fo  much  lefs  Dutch 
money  to  England,  and  the  other  fo  much  mote 
Englifh.  money  to  Holland,  as  this  difference  amoun 
ted  to  :    and   that   il-ie  balance  of  trade,    therefore, 
would  neceffar-'y  be  fo  much  more  againft  England, 
and  would  require  a  greater  balance  of  gold  and  filver 
to  be  exported  to  Holland. 

THOSE 
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THOSE  arguments  were  partly  folid  and  partly  fa* 
phiiiical.  They  were  folid  ib  far  as  they  allerted  that 
the  exportation  of  gold  and  filver  in  trade  might  fre 
quently  be  advantageous  to  the  country.  They  were 
folid  too,  in  aliening  that  no  prohibition  could  pre 
vent  their  exportation,  when  private  people  found  any 
advantage  in  exporting  them.  But  they  were  fophif- 
tical  in  fuppofing,  that  either  to  prefcrve  or  to  aug 
ment  the  quantity  of  thofe  metals  required  more  the 
,  attention  of  government,  than  to  prelerve  or  to  aug- 
fRt-nt  the  quantity  of  anv  other  ufeful  commodities, 
which  the  -freedom  of  trade,  without  any  fuch  at 
tention,  never  fails  t^  fupply  in  the  proper  quantity. 
They  were  fopbiftical  too,  perhaps,  in  averting  that 
the  high  price  of  exchange  neceflarily  increafed,  what 
they  called  the  unfavourable  balance  of  trade,  or  oc- 
cafioned  the  exportation  of  a  greater  quantity  of  gold 
and  filver.  That  high  price,  indeed,  was  extremely 
difadvantageousto  the  merchants  who  had  any  money 
to  pay  in  foreign  countries.  They  paid  fo  much 
dearer  for  the  bills  which  their  bankers  granted  them 
upon  thofe  countries.  But  though  the  rifle  arifing  from 
the  prohibition  might  occafion  fomc  extraordinary  ex- 
pence  to  the  bankers,  it  would  not  necefTarily  carry  any 
more  money  out  of  the  country.  This  expence  would 
generally  be  all  laid  out  in  the  country,  in  fmuggling 
the  money  out  of  it,  and  could  feldom  occafion  the 
exportation  of  a  iingle  iixpence  beyond  the  precife 
fum  drawn  for.  The  high  price  of  exchange  too 
would  naturally  difpofe  the  merchants  to  endeavour 
to  make  their  exports  nearly  balance  their  imports,  in 
order  that  they  might  have  this  high  exchange  to  pay 
upon  as  fmall  a  fum  as  poflible.  The  high  price  of 
exchange,  befides,  muft  necefiai'i'ly  have  operated  as 
a  tax,  in  railing  the  price  of  foreign  gpods  and  there 
by  diminifhing  their  confumption.  It  would  tend, 
therefore,  not  to  increafe,  but  to  diminifh,  what  they 

called, 
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-called,  the  unfavourable  balance  of  trade,  and  confe- 
quently  the  exportation  of  gold  -and  lilver. 

SUCH  as  they  were,  however,  thofe  arguments  con 
vinced  the  people  to  whom  they  were  addreiled.  They 
were  addreded  by  merchants  to  parliaments,  and  to 
tcHjncils  of  princes,  to  nobles,  and  to  country  gentle 
men  ;  by  thofe  who  were  fuppofed  to  underftand  trade, 
to  thofe  who  were  confcious  to  themfelves  that  they 
knew  nothing  about  the  matter.  That  foreign  trade 
enriched  the  country,  experience  demonftrated  to  the 
nobles,  and  country  gentlemen,  as  well  as  to  the  mer 
chants  ;  but  how,  or  in  what  manner,  none  of  them 
well  knew.  The  merchants  knew  perfectly  in  what 
manner  it  enriched  themfelves.  It  was  their  bufmefs 
to  know  it.  But  to  know  in  what  manner  it  enrich 
ed  the  country,  was  no  part  of  their  bufmefs.  This 
fubject  never  came  into  their  confideration,  but  when 
they  had  occafion  to  apply  to  their  country  for  fome 
change  in  the  laws  relating  to  foreign  trade.  It  then 
became  neceffary  to  fay  fomething  about  the  beneficial 
effects  of  foreign  trade,  and  the  manner  in  which  thofe 
effects  were  obftru&ed  by  the  laws  as  they  then  flood. 
To  the  judges  who  were  to  decide  the  bufmefs,  it  ap 
peared  a  moil  fatisfactory  account  of  the  matter,  when 
they  were  told  that  foreign  trade  brought  money  into 
the  country,  but  that  the  laws  in  queftion  hindered  ir 
from  bringing  fo  much  as  it  other  wife  would  do. — 
Thofe  arguments  therefore  produced  the'  wiihed  for 
effect.  The  prohibition  of  exporting  gold  and  (liver 
was  in  France  and  England  confined  to  the  coin  of 
thofe  refpeclive  countries.  The  exportation  of  fo 
reign  coin  and  of  bullion  was  made  free.  In  Holland, 
and  in  fome  other  places,  this  liberty  was  extended 
even  to  the  coin  of  the  country.  The  attention  of 
government  was  turned  away  from  guarding  againft 
the  exportation  of  gold  and  filver,  to  watch  over  the 
balance  of  trade,  as  the  only  caufe  which  could  oc 
cafion 
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cafion  any  augmentation  or  diminution  of  thofe  me 
tals.  From  one  fruit lefs  care  it  was  turned  away  to 
another  care  much  more  intricate,  much  more  em - 
barrafiing,  and  juft  equally  fruitlefs.  The  title  of 
Mun's  book,  England's  Treafure  in  Foreign  Trade, 
became  a  fundamental  maxim  in  the  political  ceco- 
nomy,  not  of  England  only,  but  of  all  other  com 
mercial  countries.  The  inland  or  home  trade,  the 
molt  important  of  all,  the  trade  in  which  an  equal 
capital  affords  the  greateft  revenue,  and  creates  the 
greatell  employment  to  the  people  of  the  country,  was 
confulered  as  fubfidiary  only  to  foreign  trade.  It  nei 
ther  brought  money  into  the  country,  it  was  faid,  nor 
carried  any  out  of  it.  The  country  therefore  could 
never  become  either  richer  or  poorer  by  means  of  it, 
except  fo  far  as  its  profperity  or  decay  might  indirectly 
influence  the  ftate  of  foreign  trade. 

A  COUNTRY  that  has  no  mines  of  its  own  muft 
undoubtedly  draw  its  gold  and  filver  from  foreign  coun 
tries,  in  the  fame  manner  as  one  that  has  no  vineyards 
of  its  own  muft  draw  its  wines.  It  does  not  feem  ne- 
ceiiary,  however,  that  the  attention  of  government 
Should  be  more  turned  towards  the  one  than  towards 
the  other  objecl.  A  country  that  has  wherewithal  to 
buy  wine,  will  always  get  the  wine  which  it  has  oc- 
calionfor;  and  a  country  that  has  wherewithal  to  buy 
gold  and  filver,  will  never  be  in  want  of  thofe  metals. 
They  are  to  be  bought  for  a  certain  price  like  all  other 
commodities,  and  as  they  are  the  price  of  all  other  com 
modities,  fo  all  other  commodities  are  the  price  of 
thofe  metals.  We  truft  with  perfect  fecurity  that  the 
freedom  of  trade,  without  any  attention  of  govern 
ment,  will  always  fupply  us  with  the  wine  which  we 
have  occafion  for:  and  we  may  truft  with  equal  fecu 
rity  that  it  will  always  fupply  us  with  all  the  gold  and 
filver  which  we  can  afford  to  purchafe  or  to  employ, 
either  in  circulating  our  commodities,  or  in  other  ufes. 

THE 
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THE  quantity  of  every  commodity  which  human 
induflry  can  either  purchafe  or  produce,  naturally  re 
gulates  itfelf  in  every  country  according  to  the  effec 
tual  demand,  or  according  to  the  demand  of  thofe 
who  are  willing  to  pay  the  whole  rent,  labour  and 
profit  which  muft  be  paid  in  order  to  prepare  and 
bring  it  to  market.  But  no  commodities  regulate 
themfelves  more  eafily  or  more  exactly  according  to 
this  effectual  demand  than  gold  and  filver;  becaufe, 
on  account  of  the  fmall  bulk  and  great  value  of  thofe 
metals,  no  commodities  can  be  more  eafily  tranfported 
from  one  place  to  another,  from  the  places  where  they 
are  cheap,  to  thofe  where  they  are,dear,  from  the  pla 
ces  where  they  exceed,  to  thofe  where  they  fall  fliort 
of  this  effectual  demand.  If  there  were  in  England, 
for  example,  an  effectual  demand  for  an  additional 
quantity  of  gold,  a  packet-boat  could  bring  from  Lif- 
bon,  or  from  wherever  elfe  it  was  to  be  had,  fifty 
tuns  of  gold,  which  could  be  coined  into  more  than 
five  millions  of  guineas.  But  if  there  were  an  effec 
tual  demand  for  grain  to  the  fame  value,  to  import  it 
would  require,  at  five  guineas  a  tun,  a  million  of  tuns 
of  (hipping,  or  a  thoufand  fhips  of  a  thoufand  tuns, 
each.  The  navy  of  England  would  not  be  fufficient. 

WHEN  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  imported  in 
to  any  country  exceeds  the  effectual  demand,  no  vigi 
lance  of  government  can  prevent  their  exportation.  All 
the  fanguinary  laws  of  Spain  and  Portugal  are  not 
able  to  keep  their  gold  and  filver  at  home.  The  conti 
nual  importations  from  Peru  and  Brazil  exceed  the  ef 
fectual  demand  of  thofe  countries,  and  fink  the  price 
of  thofe  metals  there  below  that  in  the  neighbouring 
countries.  If,  on  the  contrary,  in  any  particular 
country  their  quantity  fell  fliort  of  the  effectual  de 
mand,  fo  as  to  raile  their  price  above  that  of  the 
neighbouring  countries,  the  government  would  have 
no  occafion  to  take  any  pains  to  import  them.  If  it 

VOL.  II.  M  weic 
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were  even  to  take  pains  to  prevent  their  importation* 
it  would  not  be  able  to  effeduate  it.  Thofe  metals* 
when  the  Spartans  had  got  wherewithal  to  purchafe 
them,  broke  through  all 'the  barriers  which  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus  oppofed  to  their  entrance  into  Lacedemon. 
All  the  fanguinary  laws  of  the  cuftoms  are  not  able  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  the  teas  of  the  Dutch  and 
Gottenburgh  Eaft  India  companies  ;  becaufc  fome- 
what  cheaper  than  thofe  of  the  Britim  company.  A 
pound  of  tea,  however,  is  about  a  hundred  times  the- 
bulk  of  one  of  the  higheft  prices,  fixteen  millings, 
that  is  commonly  paid  for  it  in  filver,  and  more  than 
two  thoufand  times  the  bulk  of  the  fame  price  in 
gold,  and  confequently  j  uft  fo  many  times  more  dif- 
iicult  to  fmuggle. 

IT  is  partly  owing  to  the  eafy  tranfportation  of 
gold  and  filver  from  the  places  where  they  abound 
to  thofe  where  they  are  wanted,  that  the  price  of  thofe 
metals  does  not  fluctuate  continually  like  that  of  the 
greater  part  of  other  commodities,  which  are  hin 
dered  by  their  bulk  from  Shifting  their  fituation,  when 
the  market  happens  to  be  either  over  or  understocked 
with  them.  The  price  of  thofe  metals,  indeed,  is 
not  altogether  exempted  from  variation,  but  the  chan 
ges  to  which  it  is  liable  are  generally  flow,  gradual, 
and  uniform.  In  Europe,  for  example,  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  without  much  foundation,  perhaps,  that,  dur 
ing  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  and  preceding  century, 
they  have  been  conftantly,  but  gradually,  finking  in 
their  value,  on  account  of  the  continual  importations 
from  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies.  But  ro  make  any 
fudden  change  in  the  price  of  gold  and  filver,  fo  as  to 
raife  or  lower  at  once,  fenfibly  and  remarkably,  the 
money  price  of  all  other  commodities,  requires  fuch 
a  revolution  in  commerce  as  that  occafioned  by  the 
difcovery  of  America. 

IF,  nbt-withi&fidhsg  all  this,  gold  and'filver  fhould 
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at  any  time  fall  ihort  in  a  country  which  has  where 
withal  to  purchafe  them,  there  are  more  expedients 
for  fupplying  their  place,  than  that  of  a,hnoft  any 
other  commodity.  If  the  materials  of  manufacture 
are  wanted,  induftry  muft  flop.  If  provifions  are 
wanted,  the  people  muft  ftarve.  But  if  money  is 
wanted,  barter  will  fupply  its  place,  though  with  a 
goad  deal  of  inconveniency.  Buying  and  iellingup- 
on  credit,  and  the  different  dealers  compenfating  their 
.-credits  with  one  another,  once  a  month  or  once  a  year, 
will  fupply  it  with  lefs  inconveniency.  A  well-regulated 
paper  money  will  fupply  it,  not  only  without  incon 
veniency,  but,  in  fame  cafes,  with  Tome  advantages. 
Upon  every  account,  therefore,  the  attention  of  go 
vernment  never  was  fo  unnecefTarily  employed,  as 
when  directed  to  watch  over  the  prefervation  or  in- 
creafe  of  the  quantity  of  money  in  any  country. 

No  complaint,  however,  is  more  common  than 
that  of  a  fcarcity  of  money.  Money,  like  wine,  mud 
always  be  fcarce  with  thofe  who  have  neither  where 
withal  to  buy  it,  nor  credit  to  borrow  it.  Thofe  who 
have  either,  will  feldom  be  in  want  either  of  the  mo 
ney,  or  of  the  wine  which  they  have  occafion  for. — 
This  complaint,  however,  of  the  fcarcity  of  money, 
is  not  always  confined  to  improvident  fpendthrifts. 
It  is  fometimes  general  through  a  whole  mercantile 
town,  and  the  country  in  its  neighbourhood.  Over 
trading  is  the  common  caufe  of  it.  Sober  men,  whofe 
projects  have  been  difproportioned  to  their  capitals, 
are  as  likely  to  have  neither  wherewithal  to  buy  mo 
ney,  nor  credit  to  borrow  it,  as  prodigals  whofe  ex- 
pence  has  been  difproportioned  to  their  revenue.  Be- 
toi(j  their  projects  can  be  brought  to  bear,  their  (rock 
is  gone,  and  their  credit  with  it.  They  run  about 
every-where  to  borrow  money,  and  every  body  tells 
them  that  they  have  none  to  lend.  Even  fuch  gene 
ral  complaints  of  the  fcarcity  oi  money  do  not  always 

prove 
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prove  that  the  ufual  number  of  gold  and  filver  pieces 
are  not  circulating  in  the  country,  but  that  many 
people  want  thofe  pieces  who  have  nothing  to  give 
for  them.  When  the  profits  of  trade  happen  to  be 
greater  than  ordinary,  over-trading  becomes  a  general 
error  both  among  great  and  fmall  dealers.  They  do 
not  always  fend  more  money  abroad  than  ufual,  but 
they  buy  upon  credit  both  at  home  and  abroad,  an 
unufual  quantity  of  goods,  which  they  fend  to  forne 
diftant  market,  in  hopes  that  the  returns  will  come 
in  before  the  demand  for  payment.  The  demand 
comes  before  the  returns,  and  they  have  nothing  at 
hand,  with  which  they  can  either  purchafe  money,  or 
give  folid  fecurity  for  borrowing.  It  is  not  any  fear- 
city  of  gold  and  filver,  but  the  difficulty  which  fuch 
people  find  in  borrowing,  and  which  their  creditors 
find  in  getting  payment,  that  occafions  the  general 
complaint  of  the  fcarcity  of  money. , 

IT  would  be  too  ridiculous  to  go  about  feriouily  to 
prove,  that  wealth  does  not  confift  in  money,  or  in 
gold  and  filver  ;  but  in  what  money  purchaies,  and 
is  valuable  only  for  purchafing.  Money,  no  doubt, 
makes  always  a  part  of  the  national  capital  ;  but  it 
has  already  been  mown  that  it  generally  makes  but  a 
i'mall  part,  and  always  the  moft  unprofitable  part 
of  it. 

IT  is  not  becaufe  wealth  confifts  more  efTentially 
in  money  than  in  goods,  that  the  merchant  finds  it 
generally  more  eafy  to  buy  goods  with  money,  than 
to  buy  money  with  goods  ;  but  becaufe  money  is  the 
known  and  eftablifhed  inftrument  of  commerce,  for 
which  every  thing  is  readily  given  in  exchange,  but 
which  is  not  always  with  equal  readinefs  to  be  got 
in  exchange  for  every  thing.  The  ^greater  part  of 
goods  beficles  are  more  periihable  than  money,  and 
he  may  frequently  fuftain  a  much  greater  lofs  by 
keeping  them.  When  his  goods  are  upon  hand  too, 

hs 
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he  is  more  liable  to  fuch  demands  for  money  as  he 
may  not  be  able  to  anfwer,  than  when  he  has  got 
their  price  in  his  coffers.  Over  and  above  all  this, 
his  profit  arifes  more  directly  from  felling  than  from 
buying,  and  he  is  upon  all  thefe  accounts  generally 
much  more  anxious  to  exchange  his  goods  for  mo 
ney,  than  his  money  for  goods.  But  though  a  par 
ticular  merchant,  with  abundance  of  goods  in  his 
\varehoufe,  may  fometimes  be  ruined  by  not  being 
able  to  fell  them  in  time,  a  nation  or  country  is  noC 
liable  to  the  fame  accident.  The  whole  capital  of  a 
merchant  frequently  confifts  in  perifhable  goods  def- 
tined  for  purchafing  money.  But  it  is  but  a  very 
fmall  part  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  la 
bour  of  a  country  which  can  ever  be  deflined  for  pur- 
chafing  gold  and  filver  from  their  neighbours.  J-  The 
far  greater  part  is  circulated  and  confumed  among 
themfelves  ;  and  even  of  the  furplus  which  is  fent 
abroad,  the  greater  part  is  generally  deftined  for  the 
jjurchafe  of  other  foreign  goods.  Though  gold  and 
iilver,  therefore,  could  not  be  had  in  exchange  for 
the  goods  deflined  to  purchafe  them,  the  nation  would 
not  be  ruined.  It  might,  indeed,  fuffer  fome  lofs 
and  inconveniency,  and  be  forced  upon  fome  6f  thole 
expedients  which  are  necefTary  for  fupplying  the  place 
of  money.  The  annual  produce  of  its  land  and  la 
bour,  however,  would  be  the  fame,  or  very  nearly 
the  fame,  as  ufual,  becaufe  the  fame,  or  very  nearly 
the  fame  confumable  capital  would  be  employed  in 
maintaining  it.  (And  though  goods  do  not  always 
draw  money  fo  readily  as  money  draws  goods,  in 
the  long-run  they  draw  it  more  necelfarily  than  even 
it  draws  them.  Goods  can  ferve  many  other  purpo- 
fcs  befides  purchafing  money,  but  money  can  ferve 
no  other  purpofe  befides  purchaling  goods.  Money, 
therefore,  necefTarily  runs  after  goods,  but  goods  do- 
BOt  always  or  necefTarily.  run  after  money. \  The 
M  2  J  man; 
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man  who  buys,  does  not  always  mean  to  fell  again, 
but  frequently  to  ufe  or  to  confume  ;  whereas  he 
\vho  fells,  always  means  to  buy  again.  The  one 
may  frequently  have  done  the  whole,  but  the  other 
can  never. have  done  more  than  the  one-half  of  his 
buiinefs.  \  It  is  not  for  its  own  fake  that  men  defire 
money,  but  for  the  fake  of  what  they  can  purchafe 
with  it.J 

CONSUMABLE  commodities,  it  is  faid,  are  foon 
deftroyed  ;  whereas  gold  and  filver  are  of  a  more  du 
rable  nature,  and,  were  it  not  -for  this  continual 
exportation,  might  be  accumulated  for  ages  together, 
to  the  incredible  augmentation  of  the  real  wealth  of 
the  country.  Nothing,  therefore,  it  is  pretended, 
can  be  more  difadvantageous  to  any  country,  than 
the  trade  which  confifts  in  the  exchange  of  fuch  lad 
ing  for  fuch  pejrifhable  commodities.  We  do  not, 
however,  reckon  that  trade  difadvantageous  which 
confifts  in  the  exchange  of  the  hard-ware  of  England 
for  the  wines  of  France  ;  and  yet  hard- ware  is  a  very 
durable  commodity,  and  were  it  not  for  this  conti 
nual  exportation,  might  too  be  accumulated  for  ages 
together,  to  the  incredible  augmentation  of  the  pots 
arid  pans  of  the  country.  But  it  readily  occurs  that 
the  number  of  fuch  utenfils  is  in  every  country  ne- 
cefTarily  limited  by  the  ufe  which  there  is  for  them  ; 
that  it  would  be  abfurd  to  have  more  pots  and  pans 
than  were  necefTary  for  cooking  the  victuals  ufually 
confumed  there  ;  and  that  if  the  quantity  of  victuals 
•were  to  increafe,  the  number  of  pots  and  pans  would 
readily  increafe  along  with  it,  a  part  of  the  increafed 
quantity  of  victuals  being  employed  in  purchafing 
them,  or  in  maintaining  an  additional  number  of 
workmen  whole  bufinefs  it  was  to  make  them.  It 
{hould  as  readily  occur  that  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
filver,  is  in  every  country  limited  by  the  ufe  which 
there  is  for  thofe  metals ;  that  their  ufe  confifts  in 

circulating 
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circulating  commodities  as  coin,  and  in  affording  a 
fpecies  of  houfhold  furniture  as  plate  ;  that  the  quan 
tity  of  coin  in  every  country  is  regulated  by  the  va 
lue  of  the  commodities  which  are  to  be  circulated  by- 
it  :  increafe  that  value,  and  immediately  a  part  of  it 
will  be  fent  abroad  to  purchafe,  wherever  it  is  to  be 
had,  the  additional  quantity  of  coin  requifite  for  cir 
culating  them  :  that  the  quantity  of  plate  is  regulated 
by  the  number  and  wealth  of  thofe  private  families 
who  chufe  to  indulge  themfelves  in  that  fort  of  mag 
nificence  :  increafe  the  number  and  wealth  of  fuch 
families,  and  a  part  of  this  increafed  wealth  will  moft 
probably  be  employed  in  purchafmg,  wherever  it  is 
to  be  found,  an  additional  quantity  of  plate  ;  that  to 
attempt  to  increafe  the  wealth  of  any  country,  either 
by  introducing  or  by  detaining  in  it  an  unneceffary 
quantity  of  gold  and  filver,  is  as  abfurd  as  it  would 
be  to  attempt  to  increafe  the  good  cheer  of  private 
families,  by  obliging  them  to  keep  an  unneceflary 
number  of  kitchen  uteniils.  As  the  expence  of  pur- 
chafing  thofe  unneceffary  utenfils  would  diminish  in- 
ftead  of  increasing  either  the  quantity  or  goodnefs  of 
the  family  provifions  ;  fo  the  expence  of  purchafing 
an  unneceffary  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  mufr,  in 
every  country,  as  neceffarily  diminifh  the  wealth 
which  feeds,  clothes,  and  lodges,  which  maintains 
and  employs  the  people.  Gold  and  filver,  'whether 
in  the  mape  of  coin  or  of  plate,  are  utenfils,  it  miifl 
be  remembered,  as  much  as  the  furniture  of  the  kit 
chen,  Increafe  the  ufe  for  them,  increafe  the  confu- 
mable  commodities  which  are  to  be  circulated,  ma 
naged,  and  prepared  by  means  of  them,  and  you  will 
infallibly  increafe  the  quantity  ;  but  if  you  attempt, 
by  extraordinary  means,  to  increafe  the  quantity,  you 
will  as  infallibly  diminilh  the  ufe  and  even  the  quan 
tity  too,  which  in  thofe  metals  can  never  be  greater 
thau  what  the  ufe  requires.  Were  they  ever  to  be 

accumulated 
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accumulated  beyond  this  quantity,  their  tranfportati- 
on  is  fo  eafy,  and  the  lofs  which  attends  their  lying 
idle  and  unemployed  fo  great,  that  no  law  could  pre 
vent  their  being  immediately  fentout  of  the  country. 

IT  is  not  always  neceffary  to  accumulate  gold  and 
liver,  in  order  to  enable  a  country  to  carry  on  fo 
reign  wars,  and  to  maintain  fleets  and  armies  in  dif- 
tarn  countries.  Fleets  and  armies  are  maintained, 
not  with  gold  and  filver,  but  with  confumable  goods* 
The  nation  which,  from  the  annual  produce  of  its 
domeftic  induftry,  from  the  annual  revenue  arifing 
out  of  its  lands,  labour,  and  confumable  flock,  has 
wherewithal  to  purchafe  thofe  confumable  goods  in 
diftant  countries,  can  maintain  foreign  wars  there. 

A  NATION  may  purchafe  the  pay  and  provifions 
of  an  army  in  a  diftant  country  three  different  ways  ; 
by  fending  abroad  either,  firft,  fome  part  of  its  accu 
mulated  gold  and  filver ;  or  fecondly,  fome  part  of 
the  annual  produce  of  its  manufactures ;  or  laft  of 
all,  fome  part  of  its  annual  rude  produce. 

THE  gold  and  filver  which  can  properly  be  con- 
fidered  as  accumulated  or  ftored  tip  in  any  country, 
may  be  diftinguifhed  into  three  parts  ;  firft,  the  cir 
culating  money  ;  fecondly,  the  plate  of  private  fa 
milies  ;  and  laft  of  all,  the  money  which  may  have 
been  collected  by  many  years  pariimony,  and  laid  up 
in  the  treafury  of  the  prince. 

IT  can  feldom  happen  that  much  can  be  fpared 
from  the  circulating  money  of  the  country  ;  becaufo 
in  that  there  can  feldom  be  much  redundancy.  The 
value  of  goods  annually  bought  and  fold  in  any  coun 
try  requires  a  certain  quantity  of  money  to  circulate 
and  diftribute  them  VET  their  proper  confumers,  and 
can  give  emplovmjrffto  no  more.  The  channel  of 
circulation  negefrarily  draws  to  itfelf  a  fum  fufficient 
to  fill  it,  and  never  admits  any  more.  Something, 
however,  is  generally  withdrawn  from  this  channel  in 

the 
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the  cafe  of  foreign  war.  By  the  great  number  of  peo 
ple  who  are  maintained  abroad,  fewer  are  maintained 
at  home.  Fewer  goods  are  circulated  there,  and  lefs 
money  becomes  neceflary  to  circulate  them.  An  ex 
traordinary  quantity  of  paper  money,  o.f  fome  fort  or 
other  too,  fuch  as  exchequer  notes,  navy  bills,  and 
bank  bills  in  England,  is  generally  iflued  upon  fuch 
occafions,  and  by  fupplying  the  place  of  circulat 
ing  gold  and  filver,  gives  an  opportunity  of  fending 
a  greater  quantity  of  it  abroad.  All  this,  however, 
could  afford  but  a  poor  refource  for  maintaining  a  fo 
reign  war,  of  great  expence  and  feveral  years  durati 
on. 

THE  melting  down  the  plate  of  private  families, 
has  upon  every  occafion  been  found  a  ftill  more  infig- 
nificant  one.  The  French  in  the  beginning  of  the  laft 
war,  did  not  derive  fo  much  advantage  from  this  ex 
pedient  as  to  compenfate  the  lofs  of  the  fafhion. 

THE  accumulated  treafures  of  the  prince  have,  in 
former  times,  afforded  a  much  greater  and  more  lad 
ing  refource.  In  the  prefent  times,  if  you  except 
the  king  of  Pruflia,  to  accumulate  treafure  feems  to  be 
no  part  of  the  policy  of  European  princes. 

THE  funds  which  maintained  the  foreign  wars  of 
the  prefent  century,  and  the  moft  expenfive  perhaps 
which  hiftory  records,  feem  to  have  had  little  depen 
dency  upon  the  exportation  either  of  the  circulating 
money,  or  of  the  plate  of  private  families,  or  of  the 
treafure  of  the  prince.  The  laft  French  war  cod 
Great  Britain  upwards  of  ninety  millions,  including 
not  only  the  feventy-five  millions  of  new  debt  that 
was  contracted,  but  the  additional  two  (hillings  in  the 
pound  land  tax,  and  what  was  annually  borrowed  of 
the  linking  fund.  More  than  two-thirds  of  this  ex- 
pence  were  laid  out  in  diftant  countries ;  in  Germany, 
Portugal,  America,  in  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean, 
in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies.  The  kings  of  England 

had 
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had  no  accumulated  treafure.  We  never  heard  of  any 
extraordinary  quantity  of  plate  being  melted  down. 
The  circulating  gold  and  filver  of  the  country  had  not 
been  fuppofed  to  exceed  eighteen  millions.  Since 
the  late  rtcoinage  of  the  go-Id,  however,  it  is  believed 
to  have  been  a  good  deal  under-rated.  Let  us  fup- 
pofe,  therefore,  according  to  the  molt  exaggerated 
computation  which  I  remember  to  have  either  feen 
or  heard  of,  that,  gold  and  iilver  together,  it  amount 
ed  to  thirty  millions.  Had  the  war  been  carried  on 
by  means  of  our  money,  the  whole  of  it  .muft,  even 
according  to  this  computation,  have  been  fent  out  and 
returned  again  at  leaft  twice,  in  a  period  of  between 
fix  and  feven  years.  Should  this  be  fuppofed,  it  would 
.afford  the  inoft  deciiive  argument  to  demonftrate  how 
unneceflary.  it  is  for  government  to  watch  over  the 
prefervation  of  money,  fmce  upon  thisfuppoihion  the 
whole  money  of  the  country  muft  have  gone  from  it 
and  returned  to  it  again,  two  different  times  in  fo  fhort 
a  period,  without  any  body's  knowing  any  thing  of 
the  matter.  The  channel  of  circulation,  however, 
never  appeared  more  empty  than  ufual  during  any 
part  of  this  period.  Few  people  wanted  money  who 
had  wherewithal  to  pay  for  it.  The  profits  of  foreign 
trade,  indeed,  were  greater  than  ufual  during  the  whole 
War;  but  especially  towards  the  end  of  it.  This  oc- 
cafioned,  what  it  always  occafions,  a  general  over-trad 
ing  in  all  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  this  again 
pccafioned  the  ufual  complaint  of  the  fcarcity  ot  mo 
ney,  which  always  follows  over-trading.  Many  peo 
ple  wanted  it,  who  had  neither  wherewithal  to  buy  it, 
nor  credit  to  borrow  it ;  and  becaufe  the  debtors  found 
it  difficult  to  borrow,  the  creditors  found  it  difficult 
to  get  payment.  Gold  and  filver,  however,  were  ge 
nerally  to  be  had  for  their  value,  by  thoie  who  had 
that  value  to  give  for  them. 
TWE  enormous  expence  of  the  late  war,  therefore, 

muft 
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muft  have  been  chiefly  defrayed,  not  by  the  exporta 
tion  of  gold  and  filver,  but  by  that  of  Britiilicommo- 
dities  of  fome  kind  or  other.  When  the  government, 
or  thofe  who  acted  under  them,  contracted  with  a 
merchant  for  a  remittance  to  fome  foreign  country, 
he  would  naturally  endeavour  to  pay  his  foreign 
correfpondent,  upon-  whom  he  had  granted  a  bill, 
by  fending  abroad  rather  commodities  than  gold  and 
filver.  If  the  commodities  of  Great  Britain  were  not 
in  demand  in  that  country,  he  would  endeavour  to 
fend  them  to  fome  other  country,  in  which  he  could 
purchafe  a  bill  upon  that  country.  The  tranfportati- 
on  of  commodities,  when  properly  fuited  to  the  mar 
ket,  is  always  attended  with  a  confiderable  profit ; 
whereas  that  of  gold  and  filver  is  fcarce  ever  attended 
with  any.  When  thofe  metals  are  fent  abroad  in  or 
der  to  purchafe  foreign  commodities,  the  merchant's 
profit  arifes,  not  from  the  purchafe,  but  from  the  fale 
of  the  returns.  But  when  they  are  fent  abroad  mere 
ly  to  pay  a  debt,  he  gets  no  returns,  and  confequently 
no  profit.  He  naturally,  therefore,  exerts  his  inven 
tion  to  find  out  a  way  of  paying  his  foreign  debts,  ra 
ther  by  the  exportation  of  commodities  than  by  that 
of  gold  and  iilver.  The  great  quantity  of  Britifh 
goods  exported  during  the  courfe  of  the  late  war,  with 
out  bringing  back  any  returns,  is  accordingly  remark 
ed  by  the  author  of  The  Prefent  State  of  the  Nation. 
BESIDES  the  three  forts  of  gold  and  filver  above 
mentioned,  there  is  in  all  great  commercial  countries 
a  good  deal  of  bullion  alternately  imported  and  expor 
ted  for  the  purpofes-  of  foreign  trade.  This  bullion, 
as  it  circulates  among  different  commercial  countries- 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  national  coin  circulates  in 
every  particular  country,  may  be  confidered  as  the 
money  of  the  great  mercantile  republic.  The  nation 
al  coin  receives  its  movement  and  direction  from  the 
commodities  circulated  within  the  precincts  of  each 

particular 
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particular  country  :  the  money  of  the  mercantile  re 
public,  from  thofe  circulated  between  different  coun 
tries.  Both  are  employed  in  facilitating  exchanges, 
the  one  between  different  individuals  of  the  fame,  the 
other  between  thofe  of  different  nations.  Part  of  this 
money  of  the  great  mercantile  republic  may  have 
been,  and  probably  was,  employed  in  carrying  on  the 
late  war.  In  time  of  a  general  war,  it  is  natural  to 
fuppofe  that  a  movement  and  direction  mould  be  im- 
prefled  upon  it,  different  from  what  it  ufually  follows 
in  profound  peace  ;  that  it  mould  circulate  more 
about  the  feat  of  war,  and  be  more  employed  in  pur- 
chafing  there,  and  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  the 
pay  and  provifions  of  the  different  armies.  But  what 
ever  part  of  this  money  of  the  mercantile  republic, 
Great  Britain  may  have  annually  employed  in  this 
manner,  it  mud  have  been  annually  purchafed,  either 
with  Britim  commodities,  or  with  fomething  elfe  that 
had  been  purchafed  with  them  ;  which  ftill  brings  us 
back  to  commodities,  to  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  the  country,  as  the  ultimate  re- 
fources  which  enabled  us  to  carry  on  the  war.  It  is 
natural  indeed  to  fuppofe,  that  fo  great  an  annual 
expence  muft  have  been  defrayed  from  a  great  annual 
produce.  The  expence  of  1761,  for  example,  a- 
mounted  to  more  than  nineteen  millions.  No  accu 
mulation  could  have  fupported  fo  great  an  annual  pro- 
fuiion.  There  is  no  annual  produce  even  of  gold 
and  filver  which  could  have  fupported  it.  The  whole 
gold  and  filver  annually  imported  into  both  Spain  and 
Portugal,  according  to  the  beft  accounts,  does  not 
commonly  much  exceed  fix  millions  (tcrling,  which, 
in  fome  years,  would  fcarce  have  paid  four  months 
expence  of  the  late  war. 

THE  commodities  mod  proper  for  being  tranfport- 
ed  to  diftant  countries,  in  order  to  purchafe  there, 
either  the  pay  and  provifions  of  an  army,  or  fume 

part 
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part  of  the  money  of  the  mercantile  republic  to  be 
employed  in  purchasing  them,  feem  to  be  the  finer 
and  more  improved  manufactures  ;  fuch.  as  contain  a 
great  value  in  a  fmall  bulk,  and  can,  therefore,  be 
exported  to  a  great  di (lance  at  little  expence.  A 
country  whofe  induftry  produces  a  great  annual  fur- 
plus  of  fuch  manufactures,  which  are  ufually  export 
ed  to  foreign  countries,  may  carry  on  for  many  years 
a  very  expenfive  foreign  war,  without  either  export 
ing  any  confiderable  quantity  of  gold  and  filver,  or 
even  having  any  fuch  quantity  to  export.  A  confi 
derable  part  of  the  annual  furplus  of  its  manufactures 
muft,  indeed,  in  this  cafe  be  exported,  without  bring 
ing  back  any  returns  to  the  country,  though  it  does 
to  the  merchant  ;  the  government  purchafing  of  the 
merchant  his  bills  upon  foreign  countries,  in  order  to 
purchafe  there  the  pay  and  provifions  of  an  army. 
Some  part  of  this  furplus,  however,  may  (till  conti 
nue  to  bring  back  a  return.  The  maiuifa€hirer&, 
during  the  war,  will  have  a  double  demand  upon 
them,  and  be  called  upon,  firft,  to  work  up  goods 
to  be  fent  abroad,  for  paying  the  bills  drawn  upon 
foreign  countries  for  the  pay  and  provifions  of  the  ar 
my  ;  and,  fecondly,  to  work  up  fuch  as  are  neceflary 
for  purchafing  the  common  returns  that  had  ufually 
been  confumed  in  the  country.  In  the  midft  of  the 
mod  deftrucTive  foreign  war,  therefore,  the  greater 
part  of  manufactures  may  frequently  flouri ill  greatly  ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  they  may  decline  on  the  return 
of  the  peace.  They  may  fknirifh  aniidU  the  ruin  of 
their  country,  and  begin  to  decay  upon  the  return  of 
its  profperity.  The  different  (late  of  many  different 
branches  of  the  Britifh  manufactures  during  the  late 
war,  and  for  fome  time  after  the  peace,  may  ferve  as 
an  illuftration  of  what  has  been  juft  now  faid. 

"Mo  forpicrn  w^r  o^  cm-- at  rvnpnrp  i 
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rude  produce  of  the  foil.  The  ex  pence  of  fending 
fuch  a  quantity  of  it  to  a  foreign  country  as  might 
purchafe  the  pay  and  provifions  of  an  army,  would 
be  too  great.  Few  countries  too  produce  much  more 
rude  produce  than  what  is  fufficient  for  the  fubfillence 
of  their  own  inhabitants.  To  fend  abroad  any  great 
quantity  of  it,  therefore,  would  be  to  fend  abroad  a 
part  of  the  necetfary  fubfiftence  of  the  people.  It  is 
otlierwife  with  the  exportation  of  manufactures.  The 
maintenance  of  the  people  employed  in  them  is  kept 
at  home,  and  only  the  furplus  part  of  their  work  is 
exported.  Mr.  Hume  frequently  takes  notice  of  the 
inability  of  the  ancient  kings  of  England  to  carry  on, 
without  interruption,  any  foreign  war  of  long  dura 
tion.  The  Englifli,  in  thofe  days,  had  nothing  where 
withal  to  purchafe  the  pay  and  provifions  of  their  ar 
mies  in  foreign  countries,  but  either  the  rude  produce 
of  the  foil,  of  which  no  confiderable  part  could  be 
fpared  from  the  home  confumption,  or  a  few  manu 
factures  of  the  coarfeft  kind,  of  which,  as  well  as  of 
the  rude  produce,  the  tranfportation  was  too  expen- 
five.  This  inability  did  not  arife  from  the  want  of 
money,  but  of  the  finer  and  more  improved  manu 
factures.  Buying  and  felling  was  tranfaded  by  means 
of  money  in  England  then,  as  well  as  now.  The 
quantity  of  circulating  money  muft  have  borne  the 
fame  proportion  to  the  number  and  value  of  purcha- 
ies  and  fales  ufually  tranfacled  at  that  time,  which  it 
does  to  thofe  tranfacied  at  prefent  ;  or  rather  it  mult 
have  borne  a  greater  proportion,  becaufe  there  was 
then  no  paper,  which  now  occupies  a  great  part  of 
the  employment  of  gold  and  filver.  Among  nations 
to  whom  commerce  and  manufactures  are  little 
known,  the  fovereign,  upon  extraordinary  occafions, 
can  feldom  draw  any  confiderable  aid  from  his  fub- 
jedls,  for  reafons  which  fiiall  be  explained  hereafter. 
It  is  in  fuch  countries,  therefore,  that  he  generally  en 
deavours 
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deavours  to  accumulate  a  treafure,  as  the  only  re- 
Iburce  againft  fuch  emergencies.  Independent  of 
this  neceflity,  he  is  in  fuch  a  fit  nation  naturally  dif- 
pofed  to  the  parfimony  requilite  for  accumulation. 
In  that  fimple  (late,  the  expence  even  of  a  fovereign 
is  not  direcled  by  the  vanity  which  delights  in  the 
c;audy  finery  of  a  court,  but  is  employed  in  bounty 
to  his  tenants,  and  hofpitality  to  his  retainers.  But, 
bounty  and  hofpitality  very  feldom  lead  to  extrava 
gance  ;  though  vanity  almoft  always  does.  Every 
Tartar  chief,  accordingly,  has  a  treafure.  The  trea- 
fures  of  Mazepa,  chief  of  the  Coffacs  in  the  Ukraine, 
the  famous  ally  of  Charles  the  XI  Ith,  are  faid  to  have 
been  very  great.  The  French  kings  of  the  Mero 
vingian  race  had  all  treafures.  When  they  divided 
their  kingdom  among  their  different  childien,  they 
divided  their  treafure  too.  The  Saxon  princes,  and 
the  firft  kings  after  the  conquelt,  feem  likcwife  to 
have  accumulated  treafures.  The  fir  ft  exploit  of 
every  new  reign  was  commonly  to  fcize  the  treafure 
of  the  preceding  king,  as  the  moft  eilential  meafure 
for  fecuring  the  fucceilion.  The  fovereigns  of  im 
proved  and  commercial  countries  are  not  under  the. 
lame  neceility  of  accumulating  treafures,  bccaufc 
they  can  generally  draw  from  their  fubje&s  extraor 
dinary  aids  upon  extraordinary  occafions.  They  are 
likewife  lefs  difpofcd  to  do  fo.  They  naturally,  per 
haps  neceirarily,  follow  the  mode  of  the  times,  and 
their  expence  comes  to  be  regulated  by  tli£  fame  ex 
travagant  vanity  which  directs  that  of  all  the  other 
great  proprietors  in  their  dominions.  The  infignifi- 
cant  pageantry  of  their  court  becomes  every  day  more 
brilliant,  and  the  expence  of  it  not  only  prevents  ac 
cumulation,  but  frequently  encroaches  upon  the  funds 
deftined  for  more  neceflary  expences.  What  Der- 
cyllidas  faid  of  the  court  of  Perlia,  may  be  applied  to 
that  of  feveral  European  princes,  that  he  faw  there 

much 
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much  fplendor  but  little  itrength,  and  many  fervants- 
but  few  foldiers. 

THE  importation  of  gold  and  filver  is  not  the 
principal,  much  lefs  the  fole  benefit  which  a  nation 
derives  from  its  foreign  trade.  Between  whatever 
places  foreign  trade  is  carried  on,  they  all  of  them 
derive  two  diftin6t  benefits  from  it.  It  carries  out 
that  furplus  part  of  the  produce  of  their  land  and  la 
bour  for  which  there  is  no  demand  among  them,  and 
brings  back  in  return  for  it  fomething  elfe  for  which 
there  is  a  demand.  It  gives  a  value  to  their  fuper- 
ftuities,  by  exchanging  them  for  fomething  elfe,  which 
may  fatisfy  a  part  of  their  wants,  and  increafe  their 
enjoyments.  By  means  of  it,  the  narrownefs  of  the 
home  market  does  not  hinder  the  divifion  of  labour 
in  any  particular  branch  of  art  or  manufacture  from 
being  carried  to  the  higheft  perfection.  By  opening 
a  more  extenfive  market  for  whatever  part  of  the  pro 
duce  of  their  labour  may  exceed  the  home  confump- 
tion,  it  encourages  them  to  improve  its  productive 
powers,  and  to  augment  its  annual  produce  to  the  ut- 
jrioft,  and  thereby  to  increafe  the  real  revenue  and 
wealth  of  the  fociety.  Thofe  great  and  important 
fervices  foreign  trade  is  continually  occupied  in  per 
forming,  to  all  the  different  countries  between  which 
it  is  carried  on.  They  all  derive  great  benefit  from 
-it,  though  that  in  which  the  merchant  refidcs  gene- 
s?ally  derives  the  greatelr,  as  he  is  generally  more  em 
ployed  in  fupplying  the  wants,  and  carrying  out  the 
fuperfiuities  of  his  own,  than  of  any  other  particu 
lar  country.  To  import  the  gold  and  filver  which 
may  be  wanted,  into  the  countries  which  have  no 
mines,  is,  no  doubt,  a  part  of  the  bufmefs  of  foreign 
commerce.  It  is,  however,  a  moft  infignificant  part 
of  it.  A  country  which  carried  on  foreign  trade 
merely  upon  this  account,  could  fcarce  have  occafion 
to  freight  a  (hip  in  a  century. 

IT 
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IT  is  not  by  the  importation  of  gold  and  filver,  that 
the  difcovery  of  America  has  enriched  Europe.  By 
the  abundance  of  the  American  mines,  thofe  metals 
have  become  cheaper.  A  fervice  of  plate  ca-n  now 
be  purchafed  for  about  a  third  part  of  the  corn,  or  a 
third  part  of  the  labour,  which  it  would  have  coft  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  With  the  fame  annual  expence 
of  labour  and  commodities,  Europe  can  annually  pur- 
chafe  about  three  times  the  quantity  of  plate  which 
it  could  have  purchafed  at  that  time.  But  when  a 
commodity  comes  to  be  fold  for  a  third  part  of  what 
had  been  its  ufual  price,  not  only  thofe  who  pur 
chafed  it  before  can  purchafe  three  times  their  former 
quantity,  but  it  is  brought  down  to  the  level  of  a 
much  greater  number  of  purchafers,  perhaps  to  more 
than  ten,  perhaps  to  more  than  twenty  times  the  for 
mer  number.  So  that  there  may  be  in  Europe  at 
prefent  not  only  more  than  three  times,  but  more 
than  twenty  or  thirty  times  the  quantity  of  plate 
which  would  have  been  in  it,  even  in  its  prefent  (late 
of  improvement,  had  the  difcovery  of  the  American 
mines  never  been  made.  So  far  Europe  has,  no 
doubt,  gained  a  real  conveniency,  though  furely  a. 
very  trifling  one.  The  cheapnefs  of  gold  and  filver 
renders  thofe  metals  rather  lefs  fit  for  the  purpo- 
fes  of  money  than  they  were  before.  In  order  to 
make  the  fame  purchafes,  we  mud  load  onrfelveswith 
a  greater  quantity  of  them,  and  carry  about  a  milling 
in  our  pocket  where  a  groat  would  have  done  before, 
It  is  difficult  to  fay  which  is  mod  trifling,  this  incon.- 
veniency ,  or  the  oppofite  conveniency.  Neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  could  have  made  any  very  etTential  change 
in  the  ft  ate  of  Europe.  The  difcovery  of  America, 
however,  certainly  made  a  moft  eflcntial  one*  By 
opening  a  new  and  inexhauftible  market  to  all  the 
commodities  of  Europe,  it  gave  occafion  to  new  di- 
vifi.ons  of  labour  and  improvements  of  art,  which, 
N  2  in 
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in  the  narrow  circle  of  the  ancient  commerce,  could 
never  have  taken  place  for  want  of  a  market  to  take 
off  the  greater  part  of  their  produce.  The  produc 
tive  powers  of  labour  were  improved,  and  its  pro 
duce  increafed  in  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe, 
and  together  with  it  the  real  revenue  and  wealth  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  commodities  of  Europe  were 
almofl  all  new  to  America,  and  many  of  thofe  of 
America  were  new  to  Europe.  A  new  fet  of  ex 
changes,  therefore,  began  to  take  place  which  had 
never  been  thought  of  before,  and  which  fhould  na 
turally  have  proved  as  advantageous  to  the  new,  as  it 
certainly  did  to  the  old  continent.  The  favage  in- 
juftice  of  the  Europeans  rendered  an  event,  which 
ought  to  have  been  beneficial  to  all,  ruinous  and  de~ 
ftruclive  to  feveral  of  thofe  unfortunate  countries. 

THE  difcovery  of  a  paffage  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  happened  much 
about  the  fame  time,  opened,  perhaps,  a  ftill  more 
extenfive  range  to  foreign  commerce  than  even  that 
of  America,  notwithstanding  the  greater  diftance. 
There  were  but  two  nations  in  America,  in  any  re- 
fpeft  fuperior  to  favages,  and  thefe  were  deftroyed 
almoft  as  foon  as  difcovered.  The  reft  were  mere 
favages.  But  the  empires  of  China,  Indo'tan,  Ja 
pan,  as  well  as  feveral  others  in  the  Eatt  Indies, 
\vithout  having  richer  mines  of  gold  or  filver,  were 
in  every  other  refpecl:  much  richer,  better  cultivated, 
and  more  advanced  in  all  arts  and  manufactures  than 
cither  Mexico  or  Peru,  even  though  we  fliould  credit, 
what  plainly  deferves  no  credit,  the  exaggerated  ac 
counts  of  the  Spaniih  writers,  concerning  the  ancient 
ilate  of  thofe  empires.  But  rich  and  civilized  nati 
ons  can  always  exchange  to  a  much  greater  value 
with  one  another,  than  with  favages  and  barbarians. 
Europe,  however,  has  hitherto  derived  much  lefs  ad 
vantage  from  its  commerce  with  the  Ealt  Indie?,  than 

from 
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from  that  with  America.  The  Portuguefe  monopo 
lized  the  Eaft  India  trade  to  themfelves  for  about  a 
century,  and  it  was  only  indirectly  and  through  them, 
that  the  other  nations  of  Europe  could  either  fend 
out  or  receive  any  goods  from  that  country.  When 
the  Dutch,  in  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  be- 

fm  to  encroach  upon  them,  they  vefted  their  whole 
aft  India  commerce  in  an  exclufive  company.  The 
Englifti,  French,  Swedes,  and  Danes,  have  all  fol 
lowed  their  example,  fo  that  no  great  nation  in  Eu 
rope  has  ever  yet  had  the  benefit  of  a  free  commerce 
to  the  Eaft  Indies.  No  other  reafon  need  be  affign- 
ed  why  it  has  never  been  fo  advantageous  as  the  trade 
to  America,  which,  between  alinoft  every  nation  of 
Europe  and  its  own  colonies,  is  free  to  all  its  fub- 
jecls.  The  exclufive  privileges  of  thofe  Eaft  India 
companies,  their  great  riches,  the  great  favour  and 
protection  which  thefe  have  procured  them  from  their 
refpedtive  governments,  have  excited  much  envy 
againft  them.  This  envy  has  frequently  reprefented 
their  trade  as  altogether  pernicious,  on  account  of 
the  great  quantities  of  filver,  which  it  every  year  ex 
ports  from  the  countries  from  which  it  is  carried  on. 
The  parties  concerned  have  replied,  that  their  trade, 
by  this  continual  exportation  of  filver,  might,  in 
deed,  tend  to  impoverish  Europe  in  general,  but  not 
the  particular  country  from  which  it  was  carried  on  ; 
becaufe,  by  the  exportation  of  a  part  of  the  returns 
to  other  European  countries,  it  annually  brought 
home  a  much  greater  quantity  of  that  metal  than  it 
carried  out.  Both  the  objection  and  the  reply  are 
founded  in  the  popular  notion  which  I  have  been 
juft  now  examining.  It  is,  therefore,  unneceifary 
to  fay  any  thing  further  about  either.  By  the  annual 
exportation  of  filver  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  plate  is  pro 
bably  fomewhat  dearer  in  Europe  than  it  otherwife 
might  have  been  ;  and  coined  filver  probably  purcha- 

fes 
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ies  a  larger  quantity  both  of  labour  and  commodities. 
The  former  of  thefe  two  effects  is  a  very  fmall  lofs, 
the  latter  a  very  fmall  advantage  ;  both  too  infigni- 
fkant  to  deferve  any  part  of  the  public  attention. 
The  trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  opening  a  market 
to  the  commodities  of  Europe,  or,  what  comes  near 
ly  to  the  lame  thing,  to  the  gold  and  filver  which  is 
piwrchafed  with  thofe  commodities,  muft  neceffarily 
tend  to  increafe  the  annual  production  of  European 
commodities,  and  consequently  the  real  wealth  and 
revenue  of  Europe.  That  it  has  hitherto  increafed 
them  fo  little,  is  probably  owing  to  the  reftraints 
which  it  every-where  labours  under. 

I  THOUGHT  it  necefiary,  though  at  the  hazard  of 
being  tedious,  to  examine  at  full  length  this  popu 
lar  notion  that  wealth  confifts  in  money,  or  in  gold 
and  filver.  Money  in  common  language,  as  I  have 
already  obferved,  frequently  fignifies  wealth ;  and 
this  ambiguity  of  expreflion  has  rendered  this  popu 
lar  notion  fo  familiar  to  us,  that  even  they,  who  are 
convinced  of  its  abfurdity,  are  very  apt  to  forget  their 
awn  principles,  and  in  the  courfe  of  their  reafonings 
to  take  it  for  granted  as  a  certain  and  undeniable 
truth.  Some  of  the  belt  Engliih  writers  upon  com- 
meicefetout  with  obferving,  that  the  wealth  of  a 
country  confifts,  not  in  its  gold  and  filver  only,  but 
in  its  lands,  houfes,  and  contumable  goods  of  all  dif 
ferent  kinds.  In  the  courfe  of  their  reufonings,  how 
ever,  the  lands,  houfes,  and  confumable  goods  fecm> 
to  Hip  out  of  their  memory,  and  the  ftrain  of  their 
argument  frequently  fuppofes  that  all  wealth  confiils 
in  gold  and  filvcr,  and  that  to  multiply  thofe  metals 
is  the  great  object  of  national  induftry  and  com 
merce. 

THE  two  principles  being  eftabliflied,  however, 
that  wealth  confined  in  gold  and  filver,  and  that  thofe 
rnetais  could  be  brought  into  a  country  which  had  no 

mines 
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mines  only  by  the  balance  of  trade,  or  by  exporting 
to  a  greater  value  than  it  inserted  ;  it  neceffarily  be 
came  the  great  object  of  political  oeconomy  to  dimi- 
nifh  as  much  as  poftible  the  importation  of  foreign 
goods  for  home-confumption,  and  to  increafe  as  much 
as  poflible  the  exportation  of  the  produce  ofdomcftic 
induftry.  Its  two  great  engines  for  enriching  tJhe 
country,  therefore,  were  reftraints  upon  importation, 
and  encouragements  to  exportation. * 

THE  reftraints  upon  importation  were  of  two 
kinds. 

FIRST,  Reftraints  upon  the  importation  of  fuch  fo 
reign  goods  for  home-confumption  as  could  be  pro 
duced  at  home,  from  whatever  country  they  were  im 
ported. 

SECONDLY,   Reftraints  upon  the  importation  of 
goods  of  almoft  all  kinds  from  thofe  particular  coun 
tries  with  which  the  balance  of  trade  was  fuppofed  to 
be  difadvantageous. 

THOSE  different  reftraints  confided  fometimes  in 
high  duties,  and  fometimes  in  abfolute  prohibitions. 

EXPORTATION  was  encouraged  fometimes  by 
drawbacks,  fometimes  by  bounties,  fometimes  by  ad 
vantageous  treaties  of  commerce  with  foreign  ftates, 
and  fometimes  by  the  eftablimmcnt  of  colonies  in  dif- 
tant  countries. 

DRAWBACKS  were  given  upon  two  different  occa- 
fions.  When  the  home- manufactures  were  fubjccl 
to  any  duty  or  excife,  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  it 
was  frequently  drawn  back  upon  their  exportation  ;  and 
when  foreign  goods  liable  to  a  duty  were  imported  in 
order  to  be  exported  again,  either  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  this  duty  was  fometimes  given  back  upon  fuch  ex 
portation. 

BOUNTIES  were  given  for  the  encouragement  ci 
ther  of  fome  beginning  manufactures,  or  of  fuch  forts 

of 
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of  induftry  of  other  kinds  as  were  fuppofed  to  deferve 
particular  favour. 

BY  advantageous  treaties  of  commerce,  particular 
privileges  were  procured  in  fome  foreign  itate  for  the 
goods  and  merchants  of  the  country,  beyond  what 
were  granted  to  thofe  of  other  countries. 

BY  the  eftabliiliment  of  colonies  in  diftant  countries, 
not  only  particular  privileges,  but  a  monopoly  was 
frequently  procured  for  the  goods  and  merchants  of 
the  country  which  eftablilhed  them. 

THE  two  forts  of  reftraints  upon  importation  above- 
mentioned,  together  with  thefe  four  encouragements 
to  exportation,  conftitute  the  fix  principal  means  by 
which  the  commercial  fyftem  propofes  to  increafe  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  filver  in  any  country  by  turning 
the  balance  of  trade  in  its  favour.  I  mall  confider  each 
of  them  in  a  particular  chapter,  and  without  taking 
much  further  notice  of  their  fuppofed  tendency  to  bring 
money  into  the  country,  I  {hall  examine  chiefly  what 
are  likely  to  be  the  effe&s  of  each  of  them  upon  the 
annual  produce  of  its  induftry.  According  as  they 
tend  either  to  increaieordiminim  the  value  of  this  an 
nual  produce,  they  rriuft  evidently  tend  either  to  in 
creafe  or  diminifh  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  the 
country. 


C  II  A  P.     II. 

Of  Reftraints  upon  the  importation  from  foreign  Coun 
tries  of  Juch  Goods  as  can  be  produced  at  Home. 

BY  retraining,  either  by  high  duties,  or  by  abfo- 
lute  prohibitions,  the  importation  of  fuch  goods 
from  foreign  countries  as  can  be  produced  at  home,  the 
monopoly  of  the  home-market  is  more  or  lefs  fecured 
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to  the  domeftic  induftry  employed  in  producing  them. 
Thus  the  prohibition  of  importing  either  live  cattle 
or  fait  provifions  from  foreign  countries  fecures  to 
ihe  graziers  of  Great  Britain  the  monopoly  of  the 
home-market  for  butcher's-meat.  The  high  duties 
-upon  the  importation  of-corn,  which  in  times  of  mode 
rate  plenty  amount  to  a  prohibition,  give  a  like  ad 
vantage  to  the  growers  of  that  commodity.  The  pro 
hibition  of  the  importation  of  foreign  woollens  is  e- 
qually  favourable  to  the  woollen  manufacturers.  The 
i-filk  manufa£lure,  though  altogether  employed  upon 
foreign  materials,  has  lately  obtained  the  fame  advan 
tage.  The  linen  manufacture  has  not  yet  obtained  it, 
but  is  making  great  ftrides  towards  it.  Many  other 
forts  of  manufactures  have,  in  the  fame  manner,  ob 
tained  in  Great  Britain,  either  altogether,  or  very 
-nearly  a  monopoly  againft  their  countrymen.  The 
variety  of  goods  of  which  the  importation  into  Great 
Britain  is  prohibited,  either  abfolutely,  or  under  cer 
tain  circumftances,  greatly  exceeds  what  can  eafilybe 
fufpected  by  thofe  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with 
the  laws  of  the  cuftoms. 

THAT  this  monopoly  of  the  home-market  frequent 
ly  gives  great  encouragement  to  that  particular  fpecies 
of  induftry  which  enjoys  it,  and  frequently  turns  to 
wards  that  employment  a  greater  ihare  of  both  the  la 
bour  and  (tock  of  the  fociety  than  would  otherwife 
have  gone  to  it,  cannot  be  doubted.  But  whether  it 
tends  either  to  increafe  the  general  induftry  of  the  fo 
ciety,  or  to  give  it  the  moil  advantageous  direction,  is 
not,  perhaps,  altogether  fo  evident. 

THE  general  induftry  of  the  fociety  never  can  ex 
ceed  what  the  capital  of  the  fociety  can  employ.  As 
the  number  of  workmen  that  can  be  kept  in  employ 
ment  by  any  particular  perfbn  nnift  bear  a  certain 
proportion  to  his  capital,  fo  the  number  of  thofe  that 
can  be  continually  employed  by  all  the  members  of 

a  great 
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a  great  fociety,  muft  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  the 
whole  capital  of  that  fociety,  and  never  can  exceed 
that  proportion.  No  regulation  of  commerce  can  in- 
creafe  the  quantity  of  induflry  in  any  fociety  beyond 
what  its  capital  can  maintain.  It  can  only  divert  a 
part  of  it  into  a  direction  into  which  it  might  not 
otherwife  have  gone  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  this  artificial  direction  is  likely  to  be  more  ad 
vantageous  to  the  fociety  than  that  into  which  it 
would  have  gone  of  its  own  accord. 

EVERY  individual  is  continually  exerting  himfelf  to 
find  out  the  moft  advantageous  employment  for  what 
ever  capital  he  can  command.  It  is  his  own  advan 
tage,  indeed,  and  not  that  of  the  fociety,  which  he 
has  in  view.  But  the  ftudy  of  his  own  advantage,  na 
turally,  or  rather  neceflarily  leads  him  to  prefer  that 
employment  which  is  moft  advantageous  to  the  fo 
ciety. 

FIRST,  every  individual  endeavours  to  employ  his 
capital  as  near  home  as  he  can,  and  confequently  as 
much  as  he  can  in  the  fupport  of  liomeftic  induftry  ; 
provided  always  that  he  can  thereby  obtain  the  ordi 
nary,  or  not  a  great  deal  lefs  than  the  ordinary  pro 
fits  of  ftock. 

THUS,  upon  equal  or  nearly  equal  profits,  every 
wholefole  merchant  naturally  prefers  the  home-trade 
to  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption,  and  the  foreign 
trade  of  confumption  to  the  carrying  trade.  In  the 
home-trade  his  capital  is  never  fo  long  out  of  his 
fight  as  it  frequently  is  in  the  foreign  trade  of  con 
fumption.  He  can  know  better  the  character  and 
fituation  of  the  perfons  whom  he  trufts,  and  if  lie 
flioulcl  happen  to  be  deceived,  he  knows  better  the 
laws  of  the  country  from  which  he  muft  feck  redrefs. 
In  the  carrying  trade,  the  capital  of  the  merchant  is, 
as  it  were,  divided  between  two  foreign  countries, 
and  no  part  of  it  is  ever  neceflarily  brought  home,  or 

placed 
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placed  under  his  own  immediate  view  and  command. 
The  capital  which  an  Amfterdam  merchant  employs 
in  carrying  corn  from  Konnigfberg  to  Lifbon,  and 
fruit  and  wine  from  Lifbon  to  Konnigfberg,  mufl 
generally  be  the  one  half  of  it  at  Konnigfberg  and 
the  other  half  at  Lifbon.  No  part  of  it  need  ever 
come  to  Amfterdam.  The  natural  refidence  of  fuch 
a  merchant  fhould  either  be  at  Konnigfberg  or  Lifbon, 
and  it  can  only  be  fomevery  particular  circumftances 
which  can  make  him  prefer  the  refidence  of  Amfter 
dam.  The  uneafinefs,  however,  which  he  feels  at 
being  feparated  fo  far  from  his  capital,  generally  de-- 
termines  him  to  bring  part  both  of  the  Konnifberg 
goods  which  he  deftines  for  the  market  of  Lifbon, 
and  of  the  Lifbon  goods  which  he  deftines  for  that 
of  Konnigfberg,  to  Amfterdam  :  and  though  this  ne- 
ceffarily  fubjedls  him  to  a  double  charge  of  loading 
and  unloading,  as  well  as  to  the  payment  of  fome 
duties  and  cuftoms,  yet  for  the  fake  of  having  fome 
part  of  his  capital  always  under  his  own  view  and 
command,  he  willingly  fubmits  to  this  extraordinary 
charge  ;  and  it  is  in  this  manner  that  every  country 
which  has  any  confiderable  fhareof  the  carrying  trade 
becomes  always  the  emporium,  or  general  market, 
for  the  goods  of  all  the  different  countries  whofe  trade 
it  carries  on.  The  merchant,  in  order  to  fave  a  fe- 
cond  loading  and  unloading,  endeavours  always  to 
fell  in  the  home-market  as  much  of  the  goods  of  all 
thofe  different  countries  as  he  can,  and  thus,  fo  far  as 
lie  can,  to  convert  his  carrying  trade  into  a  foreign 
trade  of  confumption.  A  merchant,  in  the  fame 
manner,  who  is  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  of  con 
fumption,  when  he  collects  goods  for  foreign  mar 
kets,  will  always  be  glad,  upon  equal  or  nearly  equal 
profits,  to  fell  as  great  a  part  of  them  at  home  as  he 
can.  He  faves  himfelf  the  rifk  and  trouble  of  ex 
portation,  when,  fo  far  as  he  can,  he  thus  converts 
VOL.  U.  O  his 
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his  foreign  trade  of  confumption  into  a  home-trade' 
Home  is  in  this  manner  the  center,  if  I  may  fay  fo, 
round  which  the  capitals  of  the  inhabitants  of  every 
country  are  continually  circulating,  and  towards  which 
they  are  always  tending,  tho'  by  particular  caufes  they 
may  fometimes  be  driven  off  and  repelled  from  it  to 
wards  more  diftant  employments.  But  a  capital  employ 
ed  in  the  home-trade,  it  has  already  been  ihown,  necef- 
iarily  puts  into  motion  a  greater  quantity  of  domeftic 
induftry,  and  gives  revenue  and  employment  to  a  great 
er  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country,  than  an 
equal  capital  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  con 
fumption  :  and  one  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of 
confumption  has  the  fame  advantage  over  an  equal  ca 
pital  employed  in  the  carrying  trade.  Upon  equal,  or 
only  nearly  equal  profits,  therefore,  every  individual  na 
turally  inclines  to  employ  his  capital  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  likely  to  afford  the  greateft  fupport  to 
domeftic  induftry,  and  to  give  revenue  and  employ 
ment  to  the  greateft  number  of  people  of  his  own 
country. 

SECONDLY,  every  individual  who  employs  his  ca 
pital  in  the  fupport  of  domeftic  induftry,  neceffarily 
endeavours  fo  to  direcl.  that  induftry,  that  its  produce 
may  be  of  the  greateft  poflible  value. 

THE  produce  of  induftry  is  what  it  adds  to  the  fub- 
jecl:  or  materials  upon  which  it  is  employed.  In 
proportion  as  the  value  of  this  produce  is  great  or 
finall,  fo  will  likewife  be  the  profits  of  the  employer. 
But  it  is  only  for  the  fake  of  profit  that  any  man  em 
ploys  a  capital  in  the  fupport  of  induftry  ;  and  he  will 
always,  therefore,  endeavour  to  employ  it  in  the  fup 
port  of  that  induftry  of  which  the  produce  is  likely 
to  be  of  the  greateft  value,  or  to  exchange  for  the 
greateft  quantity  either  of  money  or  of  other  goods. 

BUT  the  annual  revenue  of  every  fociety  is  always 
prccifcly  equal  to  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  whole 

annual 
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annual  produce  of  its  induftry,  or  rather  is  precifely     / 
the  fame  thing  with  that  exchangeable  value.     As^ 
every  individual,  therefore,  endeavours  as  much  as  he  \ 
can  both  to  employ  his  capital  in  the  fupport  of  do- 
mefticincluflry,  and  fo  to  direct  that  induitry  that  its   , 
produce  may  be  of  the  greatefl  value  ;  every  individual   j 
neceffarily  labours  to  render  the  annual  revenue  of  the 
fociety  as  great  as  he  can.     He  generally,  indeed,  nei 
ther  intends  to  promote  the  public  intereft,  nor  knows 
how  much  he  is    promoting  it.     By  preferring  the 
fupport  of  domeftic  to  that  of  foreign  indiiftry,  he  in 
tends  only  his  own  fecurity  ;  and  by  directing   that 
induftry  in  fuch  a  manner  as  its  produce  may  be  of  the 
greateft  value,  he  intends  only  his  own  gain,  and  he 
is  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cafes,  led  by  an  invifjble 
hand  to  promote  an  end  which  was  nopSISEEliUr 
tentionTjSfof  "is"it  always  w-orie  Tor  the  fociety  that   . 
11  was"  no  part  of  it.     By  purfuing  his  own  intereft 
he  frequently  promotes  that  of  the  fociety  more  effeclu-  | 
ally  than  when  he  really  intends  to  promote  it.  I  have 
never  known  much  good  done  by  thofe  who  affected  I 
to  trade  tor  the  public  good.     It  is  an  affectation,  in-  -" 
deed,  not  very  common  among  merchants,  and  very  j 
lew   words   need   be  employed  in  dilliiading   them  // 
from  it. 

WHAT  is  the  fpecies  of  domeftic  induftry  which 
his  capital  can  employ,  and  of  which  the  produce  is 
likely  to  be  of  the  greateft  value,  every  individual,  it 
is  evident,  can,  in  his  local  fit  nation,  judge  much 
better  than  any  ft  ate  (man  or  lawgiver  can  do  for  him. 
Thaftatcfinan,  who  fhould  attempt  to  dire&  private 
people  in  what  manner  they  ought  to  employ  their 
capitals,  would  not  only  load  himfelf  with  a  moll 
unneceiTary  attention,  but  afiiime  an  authority  which 
could  fafely  be  trufted,  not  only  to  no  fingle  perfon, 
but  to  no  council  or  fenate  whatever,  and  which  would 
no-wherc  be  fo  dangerous  as  in  the  hands  of  a  man 

who 
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who  had  folly  and  prefumption  enough  to  fancy  hirn- 
felf  fit  to  exercife  it. 

To  give  the  monopoly  of  the  home-market  to  the 
produce  of  domeftic  induftry,  in  any  particular  art  or 
manufacture,  is  in  fome  meafure  to  direct  private 
people  in  what  manner  they  ought  to  employ  their 
capitals,  and  rmift,  in  almofl  all  cafes,  be  either  a 
ufelefs  or  a  hurtful  regulation.  If  the  produce  of 
domeftic  can  be  brought  there  as  cheap  as  that  of  fo 
reign  induftry,  the  regulation  is  evidently  ufelefs.  If 
it  cannot,  it  muft  generally  be  hurtful.  It  is  the  max 
im  of  every  prudent  mafter  of  a  family,  never  to  at 
tempt  to  make  at  home  what  it  will  colt  him  more  to 
make  than  to  buy.  The  tailor  does  not  attempt  to 
make  his  own  Ihoes,  but  buys  them  of  the  f hoe- 
maker.  The  fhoemaker  does  not  attempt  to  make 
his  own  clothes,  but  employs  a  tailor.  The  farmer 
attempts  to  make  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but 
employs  thole  different  artificers.  All  of  them  find 
it  for  their  intereft  to  employ  their  whole  induftry  in 
a  way  in  which  they  have  fome  advantage  over  their 
neighbours,  and  to  purchafe  with  a  part  of  its  pro 
duce,  or,  what  is  the  fame  thing,  with  the  price  of  a 
part  of  it,  whatever  elfe  they  have  occafion  for. 

WHAT  is  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  every  pri 
vate  family,  can  fcarce  be  folly  in  that  of  a  great 
kingdom.  If  a  foreign  country  can  fupply  us  with 
a  commodity  cheaper  than  we  ourfelves  can  make  it, 
better  buy  it  of  them  with  fome  part  of  the  produce 
of  our  own  induftry,  employed  in  a  way  in  which 
we  have  fome  advantage.  The  general  induftry  of 
the  country,  being  always  in  proportion  to  ihe  capi 
tal  which  employs  it,  will  not  thereby  be  dirninilhed, 
no  more  than  that  of  the  above-mentioned  artificers  ; 
but  only  left  to  find  out  the  way  in  which  it  can  be 
employed  with  the  greateft  advantage.  It  is  certain 
ly  not  employed  to  the  greateft  advantage,  when  it  is 

thus 
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thus  directed  towards  an  object  which  it  can  buy 
cheaper  than  it  can  make.  The  value  of  its  annual 
produce  is  certainly  more  or  lefs  diminimed,  when  it  is 
thus  turned  away  from  producing  commodities  evi 
dently  of  more  value  than  the  commodity  which  it  is 
di  reeled  to  produce.  According  to  the  fuppofition, 
that  commodity  could  be  pnrchafed  from  foreign 
countries  cheaper  than  it  can  be  made  at  home.  It 
could,  therefore,  have  been  purchafed  with  a  part 
only  of  the  commodities,  or,  what  is  the  fame  thing, 
with  a  part  only  of  the  price  of  the  commodities, 
which  the  industry  employed  by  an  equal  capital 
would  have  produced  at  home,  had  it  been  left  to 
follow  its  natural  courfe.  The  induftry  of  the  coun 
try,  therefore,  is  thus  turned  away  from  a  more,  to 
a  lefs  advantageous  employment,  and  the  exchange 
able  value  of  us  annual  produce,  initead  of  being  in- 
creafed,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver, 
muft  neceilarily  be  diminifhed  by  every  fuch  regula 
tion. 

BY  means  of  fuch  regulations,  indeed,  a  particu 
lar  manufacture  may  fometimes  be  acquired  fooncc 
than  it  could  have  been  othenvife,  and  after  a  cer 
tain  time  may  be  made  at  home  as  cheap  or  cheapec 
than  in  the  foreign  country.  But  though  the  induf 
try  ot  the  iociety  may  be  thus  carried  with  advan 
tage  into  a  particular4  channel  fooner  than  it  could 
have  been  otherwife,  it  will  by  no  means  follow  that 
the  fum  total,  either  of  its  induftry,  or  of  its  reve 
nue,  can  ever  be  augmented  by  any  fuch  regulation. 
The  induitry  of  the  fociety  can  augment  only  in  pro 
portion  as  its  capital  augments,  and  its  capital  can 
augment  only  in  proportion  to  what  can  be  gradual 
ly  faved  out  of  its  revenue.  But  the  immediate  ef 
fect  of  every  fuch  regulation  is  to  dlininifh  its  reve 
nue,  and  what  diminiihes  its  revenue  is  certainly  not 
very  likely  to  augment  its  capital  fuller  than  it  would 
O  2  have 
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have  augmented  of  its  own  accord,  had  both  capital 
and  induftry  been  left  to  find  out  their  natural  em 
ployments. 

THOUGH  for  want  of  fuch  regulations  the  fociety 
ftiould  never  acquire  the  propofed  manufacture,  it 
would  not,  upon  that  account,  neceHkrily  be  the 
poorer  in  any  one  period  of  its  duration.  In  every 
period  of  its  duration  its  whole  capital  and  induftry 
might  ftill  have  been  employed,  though  upon  differ 
ent  objects,  in  the  manner  that  was  molt  advantage 
ous  at  the  time.  In  every  period  its  revenue  might 
have  been  the  greateft  which  its  capital  could  afford, 
and  both  capital  and  revenue  might  have  been  aug 
mented  with  the  greateft  poflible  rapidity. 

THE  natural  advantages  which  one  country  has 
over  another  in  producing  particular  commodities 
are  fometimes  fo  great,  that  it  is  acknowledged  by 
all  the  world  to  be  in  vain  to  ftruggle  with  them. 
By  means  of  glaffes,  hot-beds,  and  hot-walls,  very 
good  grapes  can  be  raifed  in  Scotland,  and  very  good 
wine  too  can  be  made  of  them  at  about  thirty  times 
the  expence  for  which  at  leaft  equally  good  can  be 
brought  from  foreign  countries.  Would  it  be  a  rea- 
fonable  law  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  all  foreign 
vines,  merely  to  encourage  the  making  of  claret  and 
burgundy  in  Scotland  ?  But  if  there  would  be  a  ma- 
nifeft  abfurdity  in  turning  towards  any  employment, 
thirty  times  more  of  the  capital  arid  induftry  of  the 
country,  than  would  be  necelfary  to  purchafe  from 
foreign  countries  an  equal  quantity  of  the  commodi 
ties  wanted,  there  muft  be  an  abfurdity,  though  not 
altogether  fo  glaring,  yet  exactly  of  the  fame  kind, 
in  turning  towards  any  fuch  employment  a  thirtieth, 
or  even  a  three  hundredth  part  more  of  either.  Whe 
ther  the  advantages  which  one  country  has  over  ano 
ther,  be  natural  or  acquired,  is  in  this  refpecl  of  no 
confequence.  As  long  as  the  one  country  has  thofe 

advantages, 
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advantages,  and  the  other  wants  them,  it  will  always 
be  'more  advantageous  for  the  latter,  rather  to  buy 
of  the  former  than  to  make.  It  is  an  acquired  ad 
vantage  only,  which  one  artificer  has  over  his  neigh 
bour,  who  exercifes  another  trade ;  and  yet  they 
both  find  it  more  advantageous  to  buy  of  one  another, 
than  to  make  what  does  not  belong  to  their  particu 
lar  trades. 

MERCHANTS  and  manufacturers  are  the  people 
who  derive  the  greateft  advantage  from  this  monopo 
ly  of  the  home-market.  The  prohibition  of  the  im 
portation  of  foreign  cattle,  and  of  fait  provifions,  to 
gether  with  the  high  duties  upon  foreign  corn,  which 
in  times  of  moderate  plenty  amount  to  a  prohibition, 
are  not  near  fo  advantageous  to  the  graziers  and  farm 
ers  of  Great  Britain,  as  other  regulations  of  the  fame 
kind  are  to  its  merchants  and  manufacturers.  Ma 
nufactures,  thofe  of  the  finer  kind  efpecially,  are 
more  eafily  tranfported  from  one  country  to  another 
than  corn  or  cattle.  It  is  in  the  fetching  and  carry 
ing  manufactures,  accordingly,  that  foreign  trade  is 
chiefly  employed.  In  manufactures,  a  very  fmall 
advantage  will  enable  foreigners  to  underfell  our  own 
workmen,  even  in  the  home  market.  It  will  require 
a  very  great  one  to  enable  them  to  do  fo  in  the  rude 
produce  of  the  foil.  If  the  free  importation  of  fo 
reign  manufactures  were  permitted,  feveral  of  the 
home  manufactures  would  probably  fuffer,  and  fome 
of  them,  perhaps,  go  to  ruin  altogether,  and  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  ftock  and  induftry  at  prefent  em 
ployed  in  them,  would  be  forced  to  find  out  fome 
other  employment.  But  the  freed  importation  of  the 
rude  produce  of  the  foil  could  have  no  fuch  effect 
upon  the  agriculture  of  the  country. 

IF  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle,  for  example, 
were  made  ever  fo  free,  fo  few  could  be  imported, 
that  the  grazing  trade  of  Great  Britain  could  be  lit 
tle 
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tie  afFe&ed  by  it.  Live  cattle  are,  perhaps,  the  on 
ly  commodity  of  which  the  tranfportation  is  more 
expenfive  by  fea  than  by  land.  By  land  they  carry 
themfelves  to  marktt.  By  fea,  not  only  the  cat 
tle,  but  their  food  and  their  water  too,  muft  be 
carried  at  no  fmall  expence  and  inconveniency.  The 
ihort  fea  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  indeed, 
renders  the  importation  of  Irifli  cattle  more  eafy. — 
But  though  the  free  importation  of  them,  which  was 
lately  permitted  only  for  a  limited  time,  were  ren 
dered  perpetual,  it  could  have  no  confiderable  effecl 
upon  the  intereft  of  the  graziers  of  Great  Britain. 
Thofe  parts  of  Great  Britain  which  border  upon  the 
Irifli  fea  are  all  grazing  countries.  Irifh  cattle  could 
never  be  imported  for  their  ufe  ;  but  muft  be  drove 
through  thofe  very  extenfive  countries,  at  no  fmall 
expence  and  inconveniency,  before  they  could  arrive 
at  their  proper  market.  Fat  cattle  could  not  be  drove 
fo  far.  Lean  c/attle,  therefore,  only  could  be  im 
ported,  and  fuel!  importation  could  interfere,  not 
•with  the  intereft  of  the  feeding  or  fattening  countries, 
to  which,  by  reducing  the  price  of  lean  cattle,  it 
would  rather  be  advantageous,  but  with  that  of  the 
breeding  countries  only.  The  fmall  number  of  Irifh 
cattle  imported  fmce  their  importation  was  permitted, 
together  with  the  good  price  at  which  lean  cattle  [till 
continue  to  fell,  feem  to  demonfrrate  that  even  the 
breeding  countries  of  Great  Britain  are  never  likely 
to  be  much  affecled  by  the  free  importation  of  Irifti 
cattle.  The  common  people  of  Ireland,  indeed,  are 
faid  to  have  fometimes  oppofed  with  violence  the  ex 
portation  of  their  cattle.  But  if  the  exporters  had 
found  any  great  advantage  in  continuing  the  trade, 
they  could  caiily,  when  the  law  was  on  their  fide, 
have  conquered  this  rnobbiih  oppofnion. 

FEEDING  and  fattening  countries,  befides,  muft 
always  be  highly  improved,  whereas  breeding  coun 
tries 
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tries  are  generally  uncultivated.  The  high  price  of 
lean  cattle,  by  augmenting  the  value  of  uncultivated 
land,  is  like  a  bounty  againft  improvement.  To  any 
country  which  was  highly  improved  throughout,  it 
would  be  more  advantageous  to  import  its  lean  cattle 
than  to  breed  them.  The  province  of  Holland,  ac 
cordingly,  is  faid  to  follow  this  maxim  at  prefent. — 
The  mountains  of  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Northum 
berland,  indeed,  are  countries  not  capable  of  much 
improvement,  and  feem  deftined  by  nature  to  be  the 
breeding  countries  of  Great  Britain.  The  freeft  im 
portation  of  foreign  cattle  could  have  no  other  effecT: 
than  to  hinder  thofe  breeding  countries  from  taking 
advantage  of  the  increafing  population  and  improve 
ment  of  the  reft  of  the  kingdom,  from  raifing  their 
price  to  an  exorbitant  height,  and  from  laying  a  real 
tax  upon  all  the  more  improved  and  cultivated  parts 
of  the  country. 

THE  freeit  importation  of  fait  provifions,  in  the, 
fame  manner,  could  have  as  little  efted  upon  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  graziers  of  Great  Britain  as  that  of  live 
cattle.  Salt  provifions  are  npt  only  a  very  bulky  com 
modity,  but  when  compared  with  frefh  meat,  they 
are  a  commodity  both  of  worfe  quality,  and  as  they 
coft  more  labour  and  expence,  of  higher  price.  They 
could  never,  therefore,  come  into  competition  with 
the  frefh  meat,  though  they  might  with  the  fait  pro- 
vifions  of  the  country.  They  might  be  ufed  for  vic 
tualing  fhips  for  diftant  voyages,  and  fuch  like  ufes-, 
but  could  never  make  any  confiderable  part  of  the  food 
of  the  people.  The  fmall  quantity  of  fait  provifions 
imported  from  Ireland  fince  their  importation  was  ren 
dered  free,  is  an  experimental  proof  that  our  graziers 
have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  it.  It  does  not  ap^ 
pear  that  the  price  of  butchers-meat  has  ever  been  fen- 
fibly  affected  by  it. 

EVEN  the  free  importation  of  foreign  corn  could 

very 
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very  little  afFecT:  the  intereft  of  the  farmers  of  Great 
Britain.  Corn  is  a  much  more  bulky  commodity  than 
butcher's-meat.  A  pound  of  wheat  at  a  penny  is  as 
dear  as  a  pound  of  butcher's-meat  at  fourpence.  The 
fmall  quantity  of  foreign  corn  imported  even  in  times 
of  the  greateft  fcareity,  may  fatisfy  our  farmers  that 
they  can  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  freelt  impor 
tation.  The  average  quantity  imported,  one  year 
with  another,  amounts  only,  according  to  the  very- 
well  informed  author  of  the  tracls  upon  the  corn  trade, 
to  twenty-three-thoufand  feven  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  quarters  of  all  forts  of  grain,  and  does  not  ex 
ceed  the  five  hundred  and  feventy-one  part  of  the  an 
nual  confumption.  But  as  the  bounty  upon  corn  oc- 
cafions  a  greater  exportation  in  years  of  plenty,  fo  it 
mult  of  confequence  occafion  a  greater  importation  in 
years  of  fcarcity,  than  in  the  aftual  ftate  of  tillage 
would  take  place.  By  means  of  it,  the  plenty  of  one 
.year  does  not  compenfate  the  fcarcity  of  another,  and 
as  the  average  quantity  exported  is  neceffarily  aug 
mented  by  it,  fo  muft  likewife,  in  the  a£tual  ftate 
of  tillage,  the  average  quantity  imported.  If  there 
were  no  bounty,  as  lefs  corn  would  be  exported,  fo 
it  is  probable  that,  one  year  with  another,  lefs  would 
be  imported  than  at  preftnt.  The  corn  merchants, 
the  fetchers  and  carriers  of  corn  between  Great  Britain 
and  foreign  countries,  would  have  much  lefs  employ 
ment,  and  might  fuffer  confiderably ;  but  the  country 
gentlemen  and  farmers  could  fuffer  very  little.  It  is 
in  the  corn  merchants  accordingly,  rather  than  in  the 
country  gentlemen  and  farmers,  that  I  have  obferved 
the  greateft  anxiety  for  the  renewal  and  continuation 
of  the  bounty. 

COUNTRY  gentlemen  and  farmers  are,  to  their  great 
honour,  of  all  people,  the  leaf*  fubjeft  to  the  wretched 
fpirit  of  monopoly.  The  undertaker  of  a  great  manu 
factory  is  fometimes  alarmed  if  another  work  of  the 

fame 
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fame  kind  is  eftablifhed  within  twenty  miles  of  him. 
The  Dutch  undertaker  of  the  woollen  manufacture 
at  Abbeville  ftipulated,  that  no  work  of  the  fame  kind 
fhould  be  eftabliihed,  within  thirty  leagues  of  that  city. 
Farmers  and  country  gentlemen,  on  the  contrary,  are 
generally  difpofed  rather  to  promote  than  to  obttrudfc 
the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  their  neighbours 
farms  and  eftates.  They  have  no  fecrets,  fuch  as  thofe 
of  the  greater  part  of  manufacturers,  but  are  generally 
rather  fond  of  communicating  to  their  neighbours, 
and  of  extending  as  far  as  poffible  any  new  practice 
which  they  have  found  to  be  advantageous.  Pius 
Ghiefms,  fays  old  Cato,  JfabiKJJiinufque,  minimeque  m- 
vidiofus  ;  minimeque  male  cogit  antes  funt,  qul  in  eo  ftudio 
occupati  funt.  Country  gentlemen  and  farmers,  dif- 
peried  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  cannot  fo  ea- 
fily  combine  as  merchants  and  manufacturers,  who 
being  collected  into  towns,  and  accuftomed  to  that  ex- 
clufive  corporation  fpirit  which  prevails  in  them,  na 
turally  endeavour  to  obtain  againft  all  their  country 
men,  the  fame  exclufive  privilege  which  they  general 
ly  poffefs  againft  the  inhabitants  of  their  refpcctive 
towns.  They  accordingly  feem  to  have  been  the 
original  inventors  of  thofe  reftraints  upon  the  importati 
on  of  foreign  goods,  which  fecure  to  them  the  mono 
poly  of  the  home-market.  It  was  probably  in  imitation 
of  them,  and  to  put  themfelves  upon  a  level  with  thofe 
who,  they  found,were  difpofed  to  opprefs  them,  that  the 
country  gentlemen  and  farmers  of  Great  Britain  fo  far 
forgot  thegenerofity  which  is  natural  to  their  Ration,  as 
to  demand  the  exclufive  privilege  of  fupplying  their 
countrymen  with  corn  and  butcher 's-mcat.  They  did 
not  perhaps  take  time  to  confider,  how  much  lefs  their 
intereft  could  be  affected  by  the  freedom  of  trade,  than 
that  of  the  people  whofe  example  they  followed. 

To  prohibit  by  a  perpetual  law  the  importation  of 
foreign  corn  and  cattle,  is  in  reality  to  enact,  that  the 

population 
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population  and  induftry  of  the  country  (hall  at  no 
time  exceed  what  the  rude  produce  of  its  own  foil 
can  maintain. 

THERE  feem,  however,  to  be  two  cafes  in  which 
it  will  generally  be  advantageous  to  lay  ibme  burden 
upon  foreign,  for  the  encouragement  of  domeftic  in 
duftry. 

THE  firft  is,  when  ibme  particular  fort  of  induftry 
is  neceflary  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  The  de 
fence  of  Great  Britain,  for  example,  depends  very  much 
upon  the  number  of  its  failors  and  (hipping.  The  a6l  of 
navigation,  therefore,  very  properly  endeavours  to  give 
the  failors  and  {hipping  of  Great  Britain  the  monopoly 
of  the  trade  of  their  own  country,  in  fome  cafes,  by 
abfolute  prohibitions,  and  in  others  by  heavy  burdens 
upon  the  (hipping  of  foreign  countries.  The  follow 
ing  are  the  principal  difpofitions  of  this  a£l. 

THIRST,  all  iliips,  of  which  the  owners,  matters, 
and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners  are  not  Britifh  fub- 
je6ts,  are  prohibited,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  the  (hip 
and  cargo,  from  trading  to  the  Britifh  fettlements  and 
plantations,  or  from  being  employed  in  the  coafting 
trade  of  Great  Britain. 

SECONDLY,  a  great  variety  of  the  mod  bulky  ar 
ticles  of  importation  can  be  brought  into  Great  Bri 
tain  only,  either  in  fuch  (hips  as  are  above  defcribed, 
or  in  (hips  of  the  country  w'here  thofe  goods  are  pro 
duced,  and  of  which  the  owners,  mafters,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  mariners,  are  of  that  particular  coun 
try  ;  and  when  imported  even  in  (hips  of  this  latter 
kind,  they  are  fubj edt  to  double  aliens  duty.  If  im 
ported  in  fhips  of  any  other  country,  the  penalty  is 
forfeiture  of  the  (hip  and  goods.  When  this  a6t  was 
made,  the  Dutch  were,  what  they  (till  are,  the  great 
carriers  of  Europe,  and  by  this  regulation  they  were 
entirely  excluded  from  being  the  carriers  to  Great 
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Britain,  or  from  importing  to  us  the  goods  of  any 
other  European  country. 

THIRDLY,  a  great  variety  of  the  moft  bulky  arti 
cles  of  importation  are  prohibited  from  being  import 
ed,  even  in  Britiih  ihips,  from  any  country  but  that 
in  which  they  are  produced  ;  under  pain  of  forfeiting 
fhip  and  cargo.  This  regulation  too  was  probably 
intended  againft  the  Dutch.  Holland  was  then,  as 
now,  the  great  emporium  for  all  European  goods, 
and  by  this  regulation,  Britifh  mips  were  hindered 
from  loading  in  Holland  the  goods  of  any  other  Eu 
ropean  country. 

FOURTHLY,  fait  fifh  of  all  kinds,  whale-fins, 
whalebone,  oil,  and  blubber,  not  caught  by  and 
cured  on  board  Britifh  veilels,  when  imported  into 
Great  Britain,  are  fubjeded  to  double  aliens  duty. 
The  Dutch,  as  they  are  (till  the  principal,  were  then 
the  only  fifhers  in  Europe  that  attempted  to  fupply 
foreign  nations  with  fifli.  By  this  regulation,  a  ve 
ry  heavy  burden  was  laid  upon  their  fupplying  Great 
Britain. 

WHEN  the  acl:  of  navigation  was  made,  though 
England  and  Holland  were  not  actually  at  war,  the 
moft  violent  animoiity  fubfifted  between  the  two  na 
tions.  It  had  begun  during  the  government  of  the 
long  parliament,  which  firft  framed  this  ad,  and  it 
broke  out  foon  after  in  the  Dutch  wars  during  that 
of  the  Protector  and  of  Charles  the  Second.  It  is 
not  impoilible,  therefore,  that  fome  of  the  regulati 
ons  of  this  famous  act  may  have  proceeded  from  na 
tional  animoiity.  They  are  as  wife,  however,  as  if 
they  had  all  been  dictated  by  the  rnoft  deliberate  wif- 
dom.  National  animoiity  at  that  particular  time 
aimed  at  the  very  fame  objed  which  the  moft  de 
liberate  wifdom  would  have  recommended,  the  di 
minution  of  the  naval  power  of  Holland,  the  only 
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naval  power  which  could  endanger  the  fecurity  of 
England. 

THE  aft  of  navigation  is  not  favourable  to  foreign 
commerce,  or  to  the  growth  of  that  opulence  which 
ran  arife  from  it.  The  intereft  of  a  nation  in  its 
commercial  relations  to  foreign  nations  is,  like  that 
of  a  merchant  with  regard  to  the  different  people 
•with  whom  he  deals,  to  buy  as  cheap  and  to  fell  as 
dear  as  poifible.  But  it  will  be  mod  likely  to  buy 
cheap,  when  by  the  moft  perfect  freedom  of  trade  it 
encourages  all  nations  to  bring  to  it  the  goods  which 
it  has  occafion  to  purchafe  ;  and,  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon,  it  will  be  moft  likely  to  fell  dear,  when  its  mar 
kets  are  thus  filled  with  the  greateft  number  of  buy 
ers.  The  ad  of  navigation,  it  is  true,  lays  no  bur 
den  upon  foreign  (hips  that  come  to  export  the  pro 
duce  of  Britifh  induftry.  Even  the  ancient  aliens  du 
ty,  which  ufed  to  be  paid  upon  all  goods  exported  as 
well  as  imported,  has,  by  feveral  fubfequent  a£ts, 
been  taken  off  from  the  greater  part  of  the  articles  of 
exportation.  But  if  foreigners,  either  by  prohibiti 
ons  or  hi.:h  duties  are  hindered  from  coming  to  fell, 
they  cannot  always  afford  to  come  to  buy  ;  becaufe 
coming  without  a  cargo,  they  muft  lofe  the  freight 
from  their  own  country  to  Great  Britain.  By  dimi- 
niihing  the  number  of  fellers,  therefore,  we  neceffa- 
rily  diminifh  that  of  buyers,  and  are  thus  likely  not 
only  to  buy  foreign  goods  dearer,  but  to  fell  our  own 
cheaper,  than  if  there  was  a  more  perfect  freedom  of 
trade.  As  defence,  however,  is  of  much  more  im 
portance  than  opulence,  the  a6t  of  navigation  is,  per 
haps,  the  wifeft  of  all  the  commercial  regulations  of 
England, 

THE  fccond  cafe,  in  which  it  will  generally  be 
advantageous  to  lay  fome  burden  upon  foreign  ior 
the  encouragement  of  domeftic  induftry,  is,  when 
fome  tax  is  im  poled  at  home  upon  the  produce  of 

the 
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the  latter.  In  this  cafe,  it  feems  reafonable  that  an 
equal  tax  mould  he  impofed  upon  the  like  produce 
of  the  former.  This  would  not  give  the  monopoly 
of  the  home  market  to  domeftic  induftry,  nor  turn 
towards  a  particular  employment  a  greater  fhare  of 
the  (lock  and  labour  of  the  country,  than  what  would 
naturally  go  to  it.  It  would  only. hinder  any  part  of 
what  would  naturally  go  to  it  from  being  turned 
away  by  the  tax,  into  a  lefs  natural  direction,  and 
would  leave  the  competition  between  foreign  and  do- 
meftic  induftry,  after  the  tax,  as  nearly  as  poflible 
upon  the  fame  footing  as  before  it.  In  Great  Bri 
tain,  when  any  fuch  tax  is  laid  upon  the  produce  of 
domeftic  induftry,  it  is  ufual  at  the  fame  time,  in  or 
der  to  ftop  the  clamorous  complaints  of  our  mer 
chants  and  manufacturers,  that  they  will  be  underfold 
at  home,  to  lay  a  much  heavier  duty  upon  the  im 
portation  of  all  foreign  goods  of  the  fame  kind. 

THIS  fecond  limitation  of  the  freedom  of  trade 
according  to  fome  people  mould,  upon  fomeoccafions, 
be  extended  much  farther  than  to  the  precife  foreign 
commodities  which  could  come  into  competition 
with  thofe  which  had  been  taxed  at  home.  When 
the  neceffiiries  of  life  have  been  taxed  in  any  country, 
it  becomes  proper,  they  pretend,  to  tax  not  only  the 
like  neceifaries  of  life  imported  from  other  countries, 
but  nil  forts  of  foreign  goods  which  can  come  into 
competition  with  any  thing  that  is  the  produce  of 
domeftic  induftry.  Subfiftence,  they  fay,  becomes 
nece'Tarily  clearer  in  confequence  of  fuch  taxes  ;  and 
the  price  of  labour  muft  always  rife  with  the  price  of 
the  labourers  fubfiftence.  Every  commodity,  there 
fore,  which  is  the  produce  of  domeftic  induftry,  tho' 
not  immediately  taxed  itfelf,  becomes  dearer  in  con- 
fcqucnce  of  fuch -taxes,  bccaufe  the  labour  which 
produces  it  becomes  fo.  Such  taxes,  therefore,  are 
really  equivalent,  they  fay,  to  a  tax  upon  every  par 
ticular 
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ticular  commodity  produced  at  home.  In  order  to 
put  domeftic  upon  the  fame  footing  with  foreign  in- 
duftry,  therefore,  it  becomes  neceifary,  they  think, 
to  lay  fome  duty  upon  every  foreign  commodity, 
equal  to  this  enhancement  of  the  price  of  the  home 
commodities  with  which  it  can  come  into  competi 
tion. 

WHETHER  taxes  upon  the  necelTaries  of  life,  fuch 
as  thofe  in  Great  Britain  upon  foap,  fait,  leather, 
candles,  &c.  neceffarily  raife  the  price  of  labour, 
and  confequently  that  of  all  other  commodities,  I 
fhall  confider  hereafter,  when  I  come  to  treat  of tax- 
e?.  Suppofing,  however,  in  the  mean  time,  that 
they  have  this  effect,  and  they  have  it  undoubtedly, 
this  general  enhancement  of  the  price  of  all  commo 
dities,  in  confequence  ot  that  of  labour,  is  a  cafe 
which  differs  in  the  two  following  refpe&s  from  that 
of  a  particular  commodity,  of  which  the  price  was 
enhanced  by  a  particular  tax  immediately  impofed 
upon  it. 

FIRST,  it  might  always  be  known  with  great  ex- 
a6lnefs  how  far  the  price  of  fuch  a  commodity  could 
be  enhanced  by  fuch  a  tax  :  but  how  far  the  general 
enhancement  of  the  price  of  labour  might  affect:  that 
of  every  different  commodity  about  which  labour  was 
employed,  could  never  be  known  with  any  tolerable 
exaclnefs.  It  would  be  impoffible,  therefore,  to 
proportion  with  any  tolerable  exactnefs  the  tax  upon 
fcvery  foreign,  to  this  enhancement  of  the  price  of 
every  home  commodity. 

SECONDLY,  taxes  upon  the  neceffaries  of  life  have 
nearly  the  fame  effect  upon  the  circumftances  of  the 
people  as  a  poor  foil  and  a  bad  climate.  Provifions 
are  thereby  rendered  dearer  in  the  fame  manner  as  it 
it  required  extraordinary  labour  and  expence  to  raife 
them.  As  in  the  natural  fcarcity  ariiing  from  foil 
and  climate,  it  would  be  abfurd  to  dire»5t:  the  people 

in 
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in  what  manner  they  ought  to  employ  their  capitals 
and  induftry,  fo  is  it  likewife  in  the  artificial  fcarcity 
ariling  from  fuch  taxes.  To  be  left  to  accommo 
date,  as  well  as  they  could,  their  induftry  to  their  il- 
tuation,  and  to  find  out  thofe  employments  in  which, 
notwithftanding  their  unfavourable  circtimftances, 
they  might  have  fome  advantage  either  in  the  home 
or  in  the  foreign  market,  is  what  in  both  cafes  would 
evidently  be  moft  for  their  advantage.  To  lay  a  new 
tax  upon  them,  becaufe  they  are  already  overburden 
ed  with  taxes,  and  becaufe  they  already  pay  too  dear 
for  the  neceffaries  of  life,  to  make  them  likewife  pay 
too  dear  for  the  greater  part  of  other  commdtlities,  is 
certainly  a  moft  abfurd  way  of  making  amends. 

SUCH  taxes,  when  they  have  grown  up  to  a  cer 
tain  height,  are  a  curfe  equal  to  the  barrennefs  of 
the  earth  and  the  inclemency  of  the  heavens  ;  and 
yet  it  is  in  the  richeft  and  moft  induftrious  countries 
that  they  have  been  moft  generally  impofed.  No 
other  countries  could  fupport  fo  great  a  diforder.  As 
the  ftrongeft  bodies  only  can  live  and  enjoy  health, 
under  an  unwholefome  regimen  ;  fo  the  nations  on 
ly,  that  in  every  fort  of  induftry  have  the  greateft  na 
tural  and  acquired  advantages,  can  fubfift  and  prof- 
per  under  inch  taxes.  Holland  is  the  country  in  Eu 
rope  in  which  they  abound  molt,  and  which  'from 
peculiar  circumftances  continues  to  profper,  not  by 
means  of  them,  as  has  been  moft  abiurdiy  fuppofwi, 
but  in  fpite  of  them. 

As  there  are  two  cafes  in  which  it  will  generally 
be  advantageous  to  lay  fome  burden  upon  foreign, 
for  the  encouragement  of  domeftic  induftry  ;  fo  there 
are  two  others  in  which  it  may  fometimes  be  a  mat 
ter  of  deliberation  ;  in  the  one,  how  far  it  is  proper 
to  continue  the  free  importation  of  certain  foreign 
goods  j  and  in  the  other,  how  far,  or  in  vvh?t  ma7i- 
P  2 
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ner,  it  may  be  proper  to  reftore  that  free  importation 
after  it  has  been  for  fome  time  interrupted. 

THE  cafe  in  which  it  may  fometimes  be  a  matter 
of  deliberation  how  far  it  is  proper  to  continue  the  free 
importation  of  certain  foreign  goods,  is,  when  fome 
foreign  nation  retrains  by  high  duties  or  prohibitions 
the  importation  of  fome  of  our  manufactures  into  their 
country.  Revenge  in  this  cafe  naturally  dictates  re 
taliation,  and  that  we  fhould  impofe  the  like  duties 
and  prohibitions  upon  the  importation  of  fome  or  all 
of  their  manufactures  into  ours.  Nations,  according 
ly  feldom  fail  to  retaliate  in  this  manner.  The  French 
have  been  particularly  forward  to  favour  their  own 
manufactures  by  reftraining  the  importation  of  fuch 
foreign  goods  as  conld  come  into  competition  with 
them.  In  this  confifted  a  great  part  of  the  policy  of 
Mr.  Colbert,  who,  notwithstanding  his  great  abilities, 
feems  in  this  cafe  to  have  been  impofed  upon  by  the 
fophiftry  of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  who  are 
always  demanding  a  monopoly  againft  their  country 
men.  It  is  at  prefent  the  opinion  of  the  molt  intel 
ligent  men  in  trance,  that  his  operations  of  this  kind 
have  not  been  beneficial  to  his  country.  Thatminif- 
ter,  by  thetarifof  1667,  impofed  very  high  duties 
upon  a  great  number  of  foreign  manufactures.  Upon 
his  refilling  to  moderate  them  in  favour  of  the  Dutch, 
they  in  1671  prohibited  the  importation  of  the  wines, 
brandies  and  manufactures  of  France.  The  war  of 
1672  feems  to  have  been  in  part  occafioned  by  this 
commercial  difpute.  The  peace  of  Nimeguen  put  an 
end  to  it  in  1678,  by  moderating  fome  of  thofe  duties 
in  favour  of  the  Dutch,  who  in  confequence  took  off 
their  prohibition.  It  was  about  the  fame  time  that 
the  French  and  Engfilh  began  mutually  to  opprefs 
each  other's  indudry,  by  the  like  duties  and  prohibi 
tions,  of  which  the  French,  however,  feem  to  have  fct 
the  firft  example.  The  fpirit  of  hostility  which  has 
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fubfifted  between  the  two  nations  ever  fince,  has  hi 
therto  hindered  them  from  being  moderated  on  either 
fide.  In  1697  the  Englifh  prohibited  the  importati 
on  of  bonelace,  the  manufacture  of  Flanders.  The 
government  of  that  country,  at  that  time  under  the 
dominion  of  Spain,  prohibited  in  return  the  importa 
tion  of  Englifh  woollens.  In  1700,  the  prohibition 
of  importing  bonelace  into  England,  was  taken  ofF 
upon  condition  that  the  importation  of  Englifh  wool 
lens  into  Flanders  mould  be  put  upon  the  fame  foot 
ing  as  before. 

THERE  may  be  good  policy  in  retaliations  of  this 
kind,  when  there  is  a  probability  that  they  will  pro 
cure  the  repeal  of  the  high  duties  or  prohibitions  com 
plained  of.  The  recovery  of  a  great  foreign  market 
will  generally  more  than  compenfate  the  tranfitory  in- 
conveniency  of  paying  dearer  during  a  fhort  time  for 
fome  forts  of  goods.  To  judge  whether  fuch  retali 
ations  are  likely  to  produce  fuch  an  effect,  does  not, 
perhaps,  belong  fo  much  to  the  fcience  of  a  legiilator 
whofe  deliberations  ought  to  be  governed  by  general 
principles  which  are  always  the  lame,  as  to  the  fkill 
of  that  infidious  and  crafty  animal,  vulgarly  called  a 
itatefman  or  politician,  whofe  councils  are  directed 
by  the  momentary  fluctuations  of  affairs.  When  there 
is  no  probability  that  any  fuch  repeal  can  be  procured, 
it  feems  a  bad  method  of  compensating  the  injury  done 
to  certain  clafles  of  our  people,  to  do  another  injury 
ourfelves,  not  only  to  thofe  clafies,  but  to  almoft  all  the 
other  clafles  of  them.  When  our  neighbours  prohi 
bit  fome  manufactures  of  ours,  we  generally  prohibit, 
not  only  the  fame,  for  that  alone  would  feldom  affect 
them  confiderably,  but  fome  other  manufacture  of 
theirs.  This  may  no  doubt  give  encouragement  to 
fome  particular  clafs  of  workmen  among  ourfelves, 
and  by  excluding  fome  of  their  rivals,  may  enable 
them  to  raife  their  price^in  the  home-market.  Thofe 
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workmen,  however,  \\ho  fuffered  by  our  neighbours 
prohibition  will  not  be  benefited  by  ours.  On  the 
contrary,  they  and  almoft  all  the  other  clafTes  of  our  ci 
tizens  will  thereby  be  obliged  to  pay  dearer  than  before 
for  certain  goods.  Every  fuch  law,  therefore,  iinpofes 
a  real  tax  upon  the  whole  country,  not  in  favour  of 
that  particular  clafs  of  workmen  who  were  injured  by 
our  neighbours  prohibition,  but  of  fome  other  clafs. 

THE  cafe  in  which  it  may  fometimes  be  a  matter  of 
deliberation,  how  far,  or  in  what  manner,  it  is  proper 
to  reftore  the  free  importation  of  foreign  goods,  after  it 
has  been  for  fome  time  interrupted,  is,  when  particu 
lar  manufa&ures,  by  means  of  high  duties  or  prohi 
bitions  upon  all  foreign  goods  which  can  come  into 
competition  with  them,  have  been  fo  far  extended  as 
to  employ  a  great  multitude  of  hands.  Humanity 
may  in  this  cafe  require  that  the  freedom  of  trade 
Ihould  be  reftored  only  by  flow  gradations,  and  with 
a  good  deal  of  referve  and  circumfpe£tion.  Were 
thofe  high  duties  and  prohibitions  taken  away  all  at 
once,  cheaper  foreign  goods  of  the  fame  kind  might  be 
poured  fo  faft  into  the  home  market,  as  to  deprive  all 
at  once  many  thoufands  of  our  people  of  their  ordinary 
employment  and  means  of  fubfiftence.  The  diforder 
which  this  would  occafion  might  no  doubt  be  very 
confiderable.  It  would  in  all  probability,  however, 
be  much  lefs  than- is  commonly  imagined,  for  the  two 
following  reafons. 

FIRST,  all  thofe  manufactures,  of  which  any  part 
is  commonly  exported  to  other  European  countries 
without  a  bounty,  could  be  very  little  affect ed  by  the 
freeft  importation  of  foreign  goods.  Such  manufac 
tures  mtift  be  fold  as  cheap  abroad  as  any  other  foreign 
goods  of  the  fame  quality  and  kind,  and  consequently 
mud  be  fold  cheaper  at  home.  They  would  (till, 
therefore,  keep  poireilion  of  the  home  market,  and 
though  a  capricious  man  of  falhion  might  fometimes 
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prefer  foreign  wares,^merely  becaufe  they  were  foreign, 
to  cheaper  and  better  goods  of  the  fame  kind  that  were 
made  at  home,  this  folly  could,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  extend  to  fo  few,  that  it  could  make  nofenfi- 
ble  impreflion  upon  the  general  employment  ol  the 
people.  But  a  great  part  of  all  the  different  branches 
of  our  woollen  manufacture,  of  our  tanned  leather, 
and  of  our  hardware,  are  annually  exported  to  other 
European  countries  without  any  bounty,  and  thefeare 
the  manufactures  which  employ  the  greateft  number 
of  hands.  The  filk,  perhaps,  is  the  manufacture 
which  would  fuffer  the  moft  by  this  freedom  of  trade, 
and  after  it  the  linen,  though  the  latter  much  lefsthan 
the  former. 

SECONDLY,  though  a  great  number  of  people 
(hould,  by  thus  reftoring  the  freedom  of  trade,  be 
thrown  all  at  once  out  of  their  ordinary  employment 
and  common  method  of  fubfiftence,  it  would  by  no 
means  follow  that  they  would  thereby  be  deprived  ei 
ther  of  employment  or  fubfiftence.  By  the  reduction 
of  the  army  and  navy  at  the  end  of  the  late  war,  more 
than  a  hundred  thoufand  foldiers  and  feamen,  a  num 
ber  equal  to  what  is  employed  in  the  greateft  manu 
factures,  were  all  at  once  thrown  out  of  their  ordina 
ry  employment ;  but  though  they  no  doubt  fuffered 
fome  inconveniency,  they  were  not  thereby  deprived 
of  all  employment  and  fubfiftence.  The  greater  part 
of  the  feamen,  it  is  probable,  gradually  betook  them- 
fclves  to  the  merchant  fervice  as  they  could  find  oc- 
cafion,  and  in  the  mean  time  both  they  and  the  fol- 
diers  were  abfoibed  in  the  great  mafs  of  people,  and 
employed  in  a  great  variety  of  occupations.  Not  on 
ly  no  great  convulfion,  but  no  fenfible  diforder  arofe 
from  fo  great  a  change  in  the  fituation  of  more  than 
a  hundred  thoufand  men,  all  accuftomed  to  the  ufe  of 
arms,  and  many  of  them  to  rapine  and  plunder.  The 
number  of  vagrants  was  fcarce  any-where  fenfibly  in- 
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creafed  by  it,  even  the  wages  of  labour  were  not  reduced 
by  it  in  any  occupation,  fo  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  except  in  that  of  feamen  in  the  merchant  fervice. 
But  if  we  compare  together  the  habits  of  a  foldier 
and  of  any  fort  of  manufacturer,  we  mall  find  that 
thofe  of  the  latter  do  not  tend  fo  much  to  difqualify 
him  from  being  employed  in  a  new  trade,  as  thofe 
of  the  former  from  being  employed  in  any.  The 
manufacturer  has  always  been  accufto  tried  to  look 
fos  his  fubfiftence  from  his  labour  only  :  the  foldier 
to  expect  it  from  his  pay.  Application  and  induitry 
have  been  familiar  to  the  one  ;  idlenefs  and  diflipati- 
on  to  the  other,  j  >ut  furely  it  is  much  eafier  to  change 
-the  direction  of  induftry  from  one  fort  of  labour  to 
another,  than  to  turn  idlenefs  and  diffipation  to  any. 
To  the  greater  part  of  manufactures,  befides,  it  has 
already  been  obferved,  there  are  other  collateral  ma 
nufactures  of  fo  fimilar  a  nature,  that  a  workman  can 
eafily  transfer  his  induflry  from  one  of  them  to  an 
other.  The  greater  part  of  inch  workmen  too  are 
orcafionally  employed  in  country  labour.  Theitock 
which  employed  them  in  a  particular  manufacture  be 
fore,  will  ftill  remain  in  the  country  to  employ  an 
equal  number  of  people  in  fome  other  way.  The 
capital  of  the  country  remaining  the  fame,  the  de 
mand  for  labour  will  like  wile  be  the  fame,  or  very 
nearly  the  fame,  though  it  may  be  exerted  in  differ 
ent  places  and  foi  different  occupai ions.  Soldiers  and 
feamen,  indeed,  when  discharged  fruiD  the  king's  fer 
vice,  are  at  liberty  to  exercife  any  trade,  within  any 
town  or  place  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  Let  the 
fame  natural  liberty  of  exercifing  what  fpecies  of  in- 
duflry  they  pleafe,  be  reuWed  to  all  his  majefty's  fub- 
jects,  in  the  fame  manner  as  to  (oldiers  and  ieainen  ; 
that  is,  break  down  the  exclufive  privilege* of  corpo 
rations,  and  repeal  the  ibtute  of  apprenticeship,  both 
which  are  real  encroachments  upon  natural  liberty, 

and 
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and  add  to  thefe  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  fettlements, 
ib  that  a  poor  workman,  when  thrown  out  of  em 
ployment  in  one  trade  or  in  one  place,  may  feek  for 
it  in  another  trade  or  in  another  place,  without  the 
fear  either  of  a  proiecution  or  of  a  removal,  and  nei 
ther  the  public  nor  the  individuals  will  fuffer  much 
more  from  the  occafional  difbanding  fome  particu 
lar  claiTes  of  manufacturers,  than  from  that  of  foldi- 
ers.  Our  manufacturers  have  no  doubt  great  merit 
with  their  country,  but  they  cannot  have  more  than 
thofe  who  defend  it  with  their  blood,  nor  deferve  to 
be  treated  with  more  delicacy. 

To  expeft,  indeed,  that  the  freedom  of  trade 
fliould  ever  be  entirely  reftored  in  Great  Britain,  is 
as  abfurd  as  to  expecl  that  an  Oceana  or  Utopia 
mould  ever  be  eftablifhed  in  it.  Not  only  the  preju 
dices  of  the  public,  but  what  is  much  more  uncon 
querable,  the  private  interefts  of  many  individuals, 
irrefiftibly  oppofe  it.  Were  the  officers  of  the  army 
to  oppofe  with  the  fame  zeal  and  unanimity  any  re 
duction  in  the  number  of  forces,  with  which  maf- 
tcr  manufacturers  fet  themfelves  againft  every  law 
that  is  likely  to  increafe  the  number  of  their  rivals 
iu  the  home  market  ;  were  the  former  to  animate 
their  foldiers,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  latter  cu 
rl  ame  their  workmen,  to  attack  with  violence  and 
outrage  the  propofers  of  any  fuch  regulation  ;  to  at 
tempt  to  reduce  the  army  would  be  as  dangerous  as 
it  has  now  become  to  attempt  to  diminith  in  any  re- 
fpe£t  the  monopoly  which  our  manufacturers  have 
obtained  againft  us.  This  monopoly  has  fo  much 
increafed  the  number  of  fome  particular  tribes  of 
them,  that,  like  an  overgrown  (landing  army,  they 
have  become  formidable  to  the  government,  and  up 
on  many  occasions  intimidate  the  Icgiilature.  The 
member  of  parliament  who  fupports  every  propofal 
for  ftrengthcning  this  monopoly,  is  fure  to  acquire 

not 
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not  only  the  reputation  of  underftanding  trade,  but 
great  popularity  and  influence  with  an  order  of  men 
whofe  numbers  and  wealth  render  them  of  great  im 
portance.  It  he  oppofes  them,  on  the  contrary,  and 
itill  more  if  he  has  authority  enough  to  be  able  to 
thwart  them,  neither  the  moft  acknowledged  probi 
ty,  nor  the  higheft  rank,  nor  the  greateft  public  fer- 
vices  can  protect  him  from  the  molt  infamous  abufe 
and  detraction,  from  perfonal  infults,  norfometimcs 
from  real  danger,  arifmg  from  the  infolent  outrage 
of  furious  and  difappointed  monopolies. 

THE  undertaker  of  a  great  manufacture  who,  by 
the  home  markets  being  fuddenly  laid  open  to  the 
competition  of  foreigners,  mould  be  obliged  to  aban 
don  his  trade,  would  no  doubt  fuffer  very  considerably. 
That  part  of  his  capital  which  had  ufually  been  em 
ployed  in  purchafing  materials  and  in  paying  his  work 
men,  might,  without  much  difficulty,  perhaps,  find 
another  employment.  But  that  part  of  it  which  was 
fixed  in  workhoufes,  and  in  the  inftruments  of  trade, 
could  fcarce  be  difpofed  of  without  coniiderable  lofs. 
The  equitable  regard,  therefore,  to  his  interest  re 
quires  that  changes  of  this  kind  ihould  never  be  in 
troduced  fuddenly,  but  ilowly,  gradually,  and  after  a 
very  long  warning.  The  legislature,  were  it  poifible 
that  its  deliberations  could  be  always  directed,  not  by 
the  clamorous  importunity  of  partial  interelts,  but 
by-  an  extenfive  view  of  the  general  good,  ought  up 
on  this  very  account,  perhaps,  to  be  particularly 
careful  neither  to  edabliih  any  new  monopolies  of 
this  kind,  nor  to  extend  further  thofe  which  are  al 
ready  eftablilhed.  Every  fuch  regulation  introduces 
fome  degree  of  real  diforder  into  the  conftitution  of 
the  (tate,  which  it  will  be  difficult  afterwards  to  cure 
without  oceangoing  another  diforder. 

How  far  it  may  be  proper  to  impofe  taxes  upon 
the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  in  order,  not  to 

prevent 
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prevent  their  importation,  but  to  raife  a  revenue  for 
government,  I  lhall  confider  hereafter  when  I  come 
to  treat  of  taxes.  Taxes  impofed  with  a  view  to 
prevent,  or  even  to  diminiih  importation,  are  evi 
dently  as  deftru&ive  of  the  revenue  of  the  cuftoms  as 
of  the  freedom  of  trade. 


C  HA  P.    III. 

Of  the  extraordinary  Rejlralnts  upon  the  Importation  of 
Goods  of  almoft  all  Kindsj  from  thofe  Countries  with 
^vhich  the  Balance  is  fuppofed  to  be  dif advantageous. 

PART    I. 

Of-  the  Unreafonablenefs  of  thofe   Rejlralnts  even  upon 
the  Principles  of  the  Commercial  Syjlcm. 

TO  lay  extraordinary  reftraints  upon  the  impor 
tation  of  goods  of  almoft  all  kinds,  from  thofe 
particular  countries  with  which  the  balance  of  trade 
•is  fuppofed  to  be  difadvantageous,  is  the  fecond  ex 
pedient  by  which  the  commercial  fyfiem  propofes  to 
increafe  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver.  Thus  in 
Great  Britain,  Silefia  lawns  may  be  imported  for 
home  confumption,  upon  paying  certain  duties.  But 
French  cambrics  and  lawns  are  prohibited  to  be  im 
ported,  except  into  the  port  of  London,  there  to  be 
warehoufed  for  exportation.  Higher  duties  are  im 
pofed  upon  the  wines  of  France  than  upon  thofe  of 
Portugal,  or  indeed  of  any  other  country.  By  what 
is  called  the  import  1692,  a  duty  of  five  and  twenty 
per  cent.,  of  the  rate  or  value,  was  laid  upon  all  French 
goods  ;  while  the  goods  of  other  nations  were,  the 
greater  part  of  them,  fubjefted  to  much  lighter  du- 
VOL.  II.  (^  ties, 
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ties,  feldom  exceeding  five  per  cent.  The  wine, 
brandy,  fait  and  vinegar  of  France  were  indeed  ex- 
cepted  ;  thefe  commodities  being  fubjecled  to  other 
heavy  duties,  either  by  other  laws,  or  by  particular 
claufes  of  the  fame  law.  In  1696,  a  fecond  duty  of 
twenty-five  percent.,  the  firft  not  having  been  thought 
a  fufficient  difcouragement,  was  impofed  upon  all 
French  goods,  except  brandy  ;  together  with  a  new 
duty  of  five  and  twenty  pounds  upon  the  ton  of 
French  wine,  and  another  of  fifteen  pounds  upon 
the  ton  of  French  vinegar.  French  goods  have  ne- 
-ver  been  omitted  in  any  of  thofe  general  fubfidies,  or 
duties  «f  five  per  cent.,  which  have  been  impofed  up 
on  all,  or  the  greater  part  of  the  goods  enumerated  in 
the  book  of  rates.  If  we  count  the  one  third  and 
two  third  fubfidies  as  making  a  complete  fubfidy  be 
tween  them,  there  have  been  five  of  thefe  general 
ikbiidies,:  fo  that  before  the  commencement  of  the 
prefent  war,  fevenly-five  per  cent,  may  be  confidered 
as  the  lowed  duty,  to  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
i^oods  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
France  were  liable.  But  upon  the  greater  part  of 
goods,  thofe  duties  are  equivalent  to  a  prohibition. 
The  French  in  their  turn  have,  I  believe,  treated  our 
goods  and  manufadlur.es  juft  as  hardly  ;  though  I  am 
not  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  particular  hardihips 
which  they  have  impofed  upon  them.  Thofe  mutual 
reftraints  have  put  an  end  to  al mod  all  fair  commerce 
between  the  two  nations,  and  fmugglers  are  now  the 
principal  importers,  either  of  Britifh  goods  into 
France,  or  of  French  goods  into  Great  Britain.-— 
The  principles  which  I  have  been  examining  in  the 
foregoing  chapter  took  their  origin  from  private  inte- 
reft  and  the  fpirit  of  monopoly  ;  thofe  which  I  am 
going  to  examine  in  this,  from  national  prejudice  and 
animofuy.  They  are,  accordingly,  as  might  well  be 
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expefted,  (till  more  unreafonable.     They  are  fo,  even 
upon  the  principles  of  the  commercial  fyftem. 

FIRST,  though  it  were  certain  that  in  the  cafe  of 
a  free  trade  between  France  and  England,  for  exam 
ple,  the  balance  would  be  in  favour  of  France,  it 
would  by  no  means  follow  that  fuch  a  trade  would  be 
difadvantageous  to  England,  or  that  the  general  ba 
lance  of  its  whole  trade  would  thereby  be  turned 
more  againft  it.  If  the  wines  of  France  are  better 
and  cheaper  than  thofe  of  Portugal,  or  its  linens  than 
thole  of  Germany,  it  would  be  more  advantageous 
for  Great  Britain  to  purchafe  both  the  wine  and  the 
foreign  linen  which  it  had  occafion  for  of  France, 
than  of  Portugal  and  Germany.  Though  the  value 
of  the  annual  importations  from  France  would  there 
by  be  greatly  augmented,  the  value  of  the  whole  an 
nual  importations  would  be  dirmnifhed,in  proportion 
as  the  French  goods  of  the  fame  quality  were  cheaper 
than  thofe  of  the  other  two  countries.  This  would 
be  the  cafe,  even  upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  whole 
French  goods  imported  were  to  be  confumed  in  Great 
Britain. 

BUT,  fecondly,  a  great  part  of  them  might  be  re- 
exported  to  other  countries,  where,  being  fold  witli 
profit,  they  might  bring  back  a  return  equal  in  value, 
perhaps,  to  the  prime  coft  of  the  whole  French  goods 
imported.  What  has  frequently  been  faid  of  the 
Eaft  India  trade  might  poifibly  be  true  of  the  French  ; 
that  though  the  greater  part  of  Eaft  India  goods  were 
bought  with  gold  and  filver,  the  re-exportation  of  a 
part  of  them  to  other  countries,  brought  back  more 
gold  and  filver  to  that  which  carried  orTthe  trade  than 
the  prime  coft  of  the  whole  amounted  to.  One  of 
the  moft  important  branches  of  the  Dutch  trade,  at 
prefent,  coniifls  in  the  carriage  of  French  goods  to 
other  European  countries.  Some  part  even  of  the 
French  wine  drank  in  Great  Britain  is •clandefrincly 
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imported  from  Holland  and  Zealand.  If  there  was 
cither  a  free  trade  between  France  and  England,  or  if 
French  goods  could  be  imported  upon  paying  only 
the  fame  duties  as  thofe  of  other  European  nations, 
to  be  drawn  back  upon  exportation,  England  might 
have  fome  mare  of  a  trade  which  is  found  fo  advan 
tageous  to  Holland. 

THIRDLY,  and  laftly,  there  is  no  certain  criterion 
by  which  we  can  determine  on  which  fide  what  is 
Called  the  balance  between  any  two  countries  lies, 
or  which  of  them  exports  to  the  greatefl  value.  Na 
tional  prejudice  and  animofity,  prompted  always  by 
the  private  intereft  of  particular  traders,  are  the  prin- 
.cipl&s  which  generally  direct  our  judgment  upon  all 
questions  concerning  it.  There  are  two  criterions, 
however,  which  have  frequently  been  appealed  to  up 
on  fuch  occafions,  the  culfom-houfe  books  and  the 
courfe  of  exchange.  The  cuftom-houfe  books,  I 
think,  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged,  are  a  very 
uncertain  criterion,  on  account  of  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  valuation  at  which  the  greater  part  of  goods  are 
rated  in  them.  The  courfe  of  exchange  is,  perhaps, 
almoft  equally  fo. 

WHEN  the  exchange  between  two  places,  fuch  as 
London  and  Paris,  is  at  par,  it  is  faid  to  be  a  fign 
that  the  debts  due  from  London  to  Paris  are  com- 
penfated  by  thofe  due  from  Paris  to  London.  On 
the  contrary,  when  a  premium  is  paid  at  London  for 
a  bill  upon  Paris,  it  is  faid  to  be  a  fign  that  the  debts 
due  from  London  to  Paris  are  not  cona  pen  fated  by 
thofe  due  from  Paris  to  London,  but  that  a  balance 
in  money  muft  be  fent  out  from  the  latter  place ;  for 
the  rifk,  trouble,  and  expence  of  exporting  which, 
the  premium  is  both  demanded  and  given.  But  the 
ordinary  flate  of  debt  and  credit  between  thofe  two 
cities  muft  necellarily  be  regulated,  it  is  faid,  by  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  their  dealings  with  one  another. 

When 
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When  neither  of  them  imports  from  the  other  to  a 
greater  amount  than  it  exports  to  that  other,  the  debts 
and  credits  of  each  may  compenfate  one  another. 
But  when  one  of  them  imports  from  the  other  to  a 
greater  value  than  it  exports  to  that  other,  the  former 
necetfhrily  becomes  indebted  to  the  latter  in  a  greater 
fum  than  the  latter  becomes  indebted  to  it ;  the  debts 
and  credits  of  each  do  not  compenfate  one  another, 
and  money  mnft  be  fent  out  from  that  place  of  which 
the  debts  overbalance  the  credits.  The  ordinary  courfe 
of  exchange,  therefore,  being  an  indication  of  the  or 
dinary  (rate  of  debt  and  credit  between  two  places, 
muft  likewife  be  an  indication  of  the  ordinary  courfe 
of  their  exports  and  imports,  as  thefe  neceflaril  y  re 
gulate  that  ftate. 

BUT  though  the  ordinary  courfe  of  exchange 
fhould  be  allowed  to  be  a  fufficient  indication  of  the 
ordinary  ftate  of  debt  and  credit  between  any  two- 
places,  it  would  not  from  thence  follow,  that  the 
balance  of  trade  was  in  favour  of  that  place  which 
had  the  ordinary  (tare  of  debt  and  credit  in  its  favour. 
The  ordinary  ftate  of  debt  and  credit  between  any 
two  places  is  not  always  entirely  regulated  by  the  or 
dinary  courfe  of  their  dealings  with  one  another  ;  but 
is  often  influenced  by  that  of  the  dealings  of  either 
with  many  other  places.  If  it  is  ufual,  for  example, 
for  the  merchants  of  England  to  pay  for  the  goods 
which  they  buy  of  Hamburgh,  Dantzic,  Ri^a,  &c. 
by  bills  upon  Holland,  the  ordinary  ftate  of  debt  ami 
credit  between  England  and  Holland  will  not  be  re 
gulated  entirely  by  the  ordinary  courfe  of  the  dealings 
of  thofe  two  countries  with  one  another,  but  will  be 
influenced  by  that  of  the  dealings  of  England  with 
thofe  other  places.  England  may  be  obliged  to  fend 
out  every  year  money  to  Holland,  though  its  anrnual 
exports  to  that  country  may  exceed  very  much  the 
annual  value  of  its  imports  from  thence  j  and  though 

2  what 
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what  is  called  the  balance  of  trade  may  be  very  much 
in  favour  of  England. 

IN  the  way,  befides,  in  which  the  par  of  exchange 
has  hitherto  been  computed,  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
exchange  can  afford  no  fufficient  indication  that  the 
ordinary  ftate  of  debt  and  credit  is  in  favour  of  that 
country  which  feems  to  have,  or  which  is  fuppofcd 
to  have,  the  ordinary  courfe  of  exchange  in  its  fa 
vour  :  or,  in  other  words,  the  real  exchange  may 
be,  and,  in  fad,  often  is  fo  very  different  from  the 
computed  one,  that  from  the  courfe  of  the  latter  no 
certain  conciuiion  can,  upon  many  occafions,  be 
drawn  concerning  that  of  the  former. 

WHEN  for  a  fum  of  money  paid  in  England,  con 
taining,  according  to  the  ftandard  of  the  Englifh 
mint,  a  certain  number  of  ounces  of  pure  filver,  you 
receive  a  bill  for  a  fum  of  money  to  be  paid  in  France, 
containing,  according  to  the  ftandard  of  the  French 
mint,  an  equal  number  of  ounces  of  pure  filver,  ex 
change  is  faid  to  be  at  par  between  England  and 
France.  When  you  pay  more,  you  are  fuppofed  to 

f'.ve  a  premium,  and  exchange  is  faid  to  be  againd 
ngland,  and  in  favour  of  France.     When  you  pay 
lefs,  you  are  fuppofed  to  get  a  premium,  and  ex 
change  is  faid  to  be  againft  France,  and  in  favour  of 
England. 

BUT,  firft,  we  cannot  always  judge  of  the  value 
of  the  current  money  of  different  countries  by  the 
ftandard  of  their  refpective  mints.  In  fome  it  is 
more,  in  others  it  is  lefs  worn,  dipt,  and  otherwifc 
degenerated  from  that  ftandard.  But  the  value  of 
the  current  coin  of  every  country,  compared  with 
that  of  any  other  country,  is  in  proportion  not  to  the 
quantity  of  pure  filver  which  it  ought  to  contain,  but 
to  that  which  it  actually  does  contain.  Before  the 
reformation  of  the  filver  coin  in  king  William's  time, 
exchange  between  England  and  Holland,  comput 
ed, 
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ed,  in  the  ufual  manner,  according  to  the  ftandard 
of  their  refpeclive  mints,  was  five  and  twenty  per 
cent,  againft  England.  But  the  value  of  the  cur 
rent  coin  of  England,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Lown- 
des,  was  at  that  time  rather  more  than  five  and  twen 
ty  per  cent,  below  its  ftandard  value.  The  real 
exchange,  therefore,  may  even  at  that  time  have  been 
in  favour  of  England,  notwithstanding  the  computed 
exchange  was  fo  much  againft  it  ;  a  fmaller  number 
of  ounces  of  pure  filver,  actually  paid  in  England, 
may  have  purchafed  a  bill  for  a  greater  number  of 
ounces  of  pure  filver  to  be  paid  in  Holland,  and  the 
man  who  was  fuppofed  to  give,  may  in  reality  have 
got  the  premium.  The  French  coin  was,  before  the 
late  reformation  of  the  Engliih  gold  coin,  much  lefs 
worn  than  the  Engliih,  and  was,  perhaps,  two  or 
three  per  cent,  nearer  its  ftandard.  If  the  computed 
exchange  with  France,  therefore,  was  not  more  than 
two  or  three  per  cent,  againft  England,  the  real  ex 
change  might  have  been  in  its  favour.  Since  the  re 
formation  of  the  gold  coin,  the  exchange  has  been 
conftantly  in  favour  of  England,  and  againft  France. 
SECONDLY,  in  fome  countries,  the  expence  of 
coinage  is  defrayed  by  the  government ;  in  others,  it 
is  defrayed  by  the  private  people  who  carry  their  bul 
lion  to  the  mint,  and  the  government  even  derives 
ibme  revenue  from  the  coinage.  In  England,  it  is 
defrayed  by  the  government,  and  if  you  carry  a  pound 
weight  of  ftandard  lilver  to  the  mint,  you  get  back 
fixty-two  (hillings,  containing  a  pound  weight  of  the 
like  ftandard  filver.  In  France,  a  duty  of  eight  per 
cent,  is  deducled  for  the  coinage,  which  not  only 
defrays  the  expence  of  it,  but  affords  a  fmall  revenue 
to  the  government.  In  England,  as  the  coinage 
cofts  nothing,  the  current  coin  can  never  be  much 
more  valuable  than  the  quantity  of  bullion  which  it 
actually  contains.  In  France,  the  workmauihip,  as 

you 
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as  you  pay  for  it,  adds  to  the  value,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  to  that  of  wrought  plate.  A  fum  of  French- 
money,  therefore,  containing  a  certain  weight  of 
pure  iiiver,  is  more  valuable  than  a  fum  of  Engliih 
money  containing  an  equal  weight  of  pure  filver,  and 
mult  require  more  bullion,  or  other  commodities,  to 
purchafe  it.  Though  the  current  coin  of  the  two> 
countries,  therefore,  were  equally  near  the  ftandards 
of  their  refpedtive  mints,  a  fum  of  Englifh  money 
could  not  well  purchafe  a  fum  of  French  money, 
containing  an  equal  number  of  ounces  of  pure  filver, 
nor  confequently  a  bill  upon  France  for  fuch  a  fum. 
If  for  fuch  a  bill  no  more  additional  money  was  paid 
than  what  was  fufficient  to  compenfate  the  expence 
of  the  French  coinage,  the  real  exchange  might  be 
at  par  between  the  two  countries,  their  debts  and 
credits  might  mutually  compenfate  one  another,  while 
the  computed  exchange  was  confiderably  in  favour 
of  France.  If  lefs  than  this  was  paid,  the  real  ex 
change  might  be  in  favour  of  England,  while  the 
computed  was  in  favour  of  France. 

THIRDLY,  and  laftly,  in  fome  places,  as  at  Am- 
fterdam,  Hamburgh,  Venice,  &c.  foreign  bills  of 
exchange  are  paid  in  what  they  call  bank  money; 
while  in  others,  as  at  London,  Lifbon,  Antwerp, 
Leghorn,  &c.  they  are  paid  in  the  common  curren 
cy  of  the  country.  What  is  called  bank  money  is 
always  of  more  value  than  the  fame  nominal  fum  of 
common  currency.  A  thoufand  guilders  in  the  bank 
of  Amiterdam,  for  example,  are  of  more  value  than 
a  thoufand  guilders  of  Amiterdam  currency.  The- 
difference  between  them  is  called  the  agio  of  the 
bank,  which,  at  Amfterdam,  is  generally  about  rive 
per  cent.  Suppofmg  the  current  money  of  the  two- 
countries  equally  near  to  the  fbndard  of  their  refpec- 
tive  mints,  and  that  the  one  pays  foreign  bills  in  this 
common  currency,  while  the  other  pays  them  irx 

bank 
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bank  money,  it  is  evident  that  the  computed  ex 
change  may  be  in  favour  of  that  which  pays  in  bank 
money,  though  the  real  exchange  fhould  be  in  favour 
of  that  which  pays  in  current  money  ;  for  the  fame 
reafon  that  the  computed  exchange  may  be  in  favour 
of  that  which  pays  in  better  money,  or  in  money 
nearer  to  its  own  ftandard,  though  the  real  exchange 
fhould  be  in  favour  of  that  which  pays  in  worfe. 
The  computed  exchange,  before  the  late  reformati 
on  of  the  gold  coin,  was  generally  againft  London 
with  Amfterdam,  Hamburgh,  Venice,  and,  I  be 
lieve,  with  all  other  places  which  pay  in  what  is  cal 
led  bank  money.  It  will  by  no  means  follow,  how 
ever,  that  the  real  exchange  was  againft:  it.  Since 
the  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  it  has  been  in  fa 
vour  of  London  even  with  thofe  places.  The  com 
puted  exchange  has  generally  been  in  favour  of  Lon 
don  with  Lifbon,  Antwerp,  Leghorn,  and,  if  you 
except  France,  I  believe,  with  molt  other  parts  of 
Europe  that  pay  in  common  currency  ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  real  exchange  was  fo  too. 

DigreJJion  concerning  Banks  of  Depofit,  particularly  con 
cerning  that  s/~  Amfterdam. 

TH  E  currency  of  a  great  ftate,  fuch  as  France 
or  England,'  generally  confifts  almoft  entirely 
of  its  own  coin.  Should  this  currency,  therefore, 
be  at  any  time  worn,  dipt,  or  otherwise  degraded 
below  its  ftandard  value,  the  ftate  by  a  reformation 
of  its  coin  can  effectually  ro-eftablifh  its  currency. 
But  the  currency  of  a  fmall  ftate,  fuch  as  Genoa  or 
Hamburgh,  can  feldom  confift  altogether  in  its  own 
coin,  but  muft  be  made  up,  in  a  great  meafure,  of 
the  coins  of  all  the  neighbouring  ftates  with  which 
its  inhabitants  have  a  continual  intercourfe.  Such  a 
ftate,  therefore,  by  reforming  its  coin,  will  not  al 
ways 
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ways  be  able  to  reform  its  currency.  If  foreign  bills 
of  exchange  are  paid  in  this  currency,  the  uncertain 
value  of  any  fum,  of  what  is  in  its  own  nature  fo 
uncertain,  mult  render  the  exchange  always  very 
much  againft  fuch  a  ftate,  its  currency  being,  in  ail 
foreign  ilates,  neceffarily  valued  even  below  what  it 
is  worth. 

IN  order  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  to  which  this 
difadvantageous  exchange  muft  have  fubjecled  their 
merchants,  fuch  fmall  dates,  when  they  began 
to  attend  to  the  intereft  of  trade,  have  frequently 
enacted,  that  foreign  bills  of  exchange  of  a  certain 
value  mould  be  paid,  not  in  common  currency,  but 
by  an  order  upon,  or  by  a  transfer  in  the  books  of  a 
certain  bank,  eftablifhed  upon  the  credit,  and  under 
the  protection  of  the  ftate ;  this  bank  being  always 
obliged  to  pay,  in  good  and  true  money,  exactly  ac 
cording  to  the  ftandard  of  the  ftate.  The  banks  of 
Venice,  Genoa,  Amfterdam,  Hamburgh  and  Nurem 
berg,  feem  to  have  been  all  originally  eftablifhed  with 
this  view,  though  fome  of  them  may  have  afterwards 
been  made  fubfervient  to  other  purpofes.  The  mo 
ney  of  fuch  banks  being  better  than  the  common  cur 
rency  of  the  country,  neceflarily  bore  an  agio,  which 
was  greater  or  fmaller,  according  as  the  currency  was 
fuppofed  to  be  more  or  lefs  degraded  below  the  ftan 
dard  of  the  ftate.  The  agio  of  the  bank  of  Hamburgh, 
for  example,  which  is  fa  id  to  be  commonly  about  four 
teen  percent,  is  the  fuppofed  diffl'ie:ice  between  the 
good  ftandard  money  of  the  ftate,  and  the  dipt,  worn, 
and  dimini flied  currency  poured  into  it  trom  all  the 
neighbouring  ftates. 

BEFORE  1609  the  great  quantity  of  dipt  and  worn 
foreign  coin,  which  the  extenfive  trade  of  Amfterdam 
brought  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  reduced  the  value 
of  its  currency  about  nine  per  cent,  below  that  of 
good  money  freili  from  the  mint.  Such  money  no 

fooner 
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fboner  appeared  than  it  was  melted  down  or  carried 
away,  as  it  always  is  in  fuch  circumftances.  The 
merchants,  with  plenty  of  currency,  could  not  always 
find  a  fufficient  quantity  of  good  money  to  pay  their 
bills  of  exchange ;  and  the  value  of  thole  bills,  in  fpite 
of  feveral  regulations  which  were  made  to  prevent  it, 
became  in  a  great  meafure  uncertain. 

IN  order  to  remedy  thefe  inconveniencies,  a  bank 
was  eftablifhed  in  1609  under  the  guarantee  of  the  ci 
ty.  This  bank  received  both  foreign  coin,  and  the 
light  and  worn  coin  of  the  country  at  its  real  intrinfic 
value  in  the  good  ftandard  money  of  the  country,  de 
ducting  only  fo  much  as  was  neceiTary  for  defraying  the 
expence  of  coinage,  and  the  other  necefiary  expence  of 
management.  For  the  value  which  remained,  after  this 
{mall  deduction  was  made,  it  gave  a  credit  in  its  books. 
This  credit  was  called  bank  money,  which,  as  it  re- 
prefented  money  exactly  according  to  the  ftandard  of 
the  mint,  was  always  of  the  fame  real  value,  and  in- 
trinfically  worth  more  than  current  money.  It  was 
at  the  fame  time  enacted,  that  all  bills  drawn'  up 
on  or  negociated  at  Amtterdam  of  the  value  of  fix 
hundred  guilders  and  upwards  fhould  be  paid  in  bank 
money,  which  at  once  took  away  all  uncertainty  in 
the  value  of  thofe  bills.  Every  merchant,  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  regulation,  was  obliged  to  keep  an  ac 
count  with  the  bank  in  order  to  pay  his  foreign  bills 
of  exchange,  which  neceirarily  occafioned  a  certain 
demand  for  bank  money. 

BANK  money  over  and  above  both  its  intrinfic  fu- 
periority  to  currency,  and  the  additional  value  which 
this  demand  neceiTarily  gives  it,  has  likewife  fome  other 
advantages.  It  is  fecure  from  fire,  robbery,  and  other 
accidents  ;  the  city  of  Amsterdam  is  bound  for  it  ; 
it  can  be  paid  away  by  a  fimple  transfer,  without  the 
trouble  of  counting,  or  the  rifk  of  tranfporting  it  from 
one  place  to  another.  In  confequence  of  thofe  differ 
ent 
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ent  advantages,  it  feems  from  the  beginning  to  have 
borne  an  agio,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  all 
the  money  originally  depolited  in  the  bank  was  allow 
ed  to  remain  there,  nobody  caring  to  demand  payment 
of  a  debt  which  he  could  fell  for  a  premium  in  the 
market.  By  demanding  payment  of  the  bank,  the 
owner  of  a  bank  credit  would  lofe  this  premium.  As 
a  (hilling  frefh  from  the  mint  will  buy  no  more  goods 
in  the  market  than  one  of  our  common  worn  Ihillings, 
fo  the  good  and  true  money  which  might  be  brought 
from  the  coffers  of  the  bank  into  thofe  of  a  private 
perfon  being  mixed  and  confounded  with  the  common 
currency  of  the  country,  would  be  of  no  more  value 
than  that  currency,  from  which  it  could  no  longer  be 
readily  diftinguifhcd.  While  it  remained  in  the  cof 
fers  of  the  bank,  its  fuperiority  was  known  and  af- 
certained.  When  it  had  come  into  thofe  of  a  private 
perfon,  its  fuperiority  could  not  well  be  ascertained 
without  more  trouble  than  perhaps  the  difference  was 
worth.  By  being  brought  from  the  coffers  of  the 
bank,  befides,  it  toft  all  the  other  advantages  of  bank 
money ;  its  fecurity,  its  eafy  and  fafe  transferability, 
its  ufe  in  paying  foreign  bills  of  exchange.  Over 
and  above  all  "this,  it  could  not  be  brought  from  thofe 
coffers,  as  it  will  appear  by  and  by,  without  previotiily 
paying  for  the  keeping. 

THOSE  depofits  of  coin,  or  thofe  depofits  which 
the  bank  was  bound  to  reflore  in  coin,  conftituted  the 
original  capital  of  the  bank,  or  the  whole  value  of 
what  was  reprefented  by  what  is  called  bank  money. 
At  prefent  they  are  fuppofed  to  conftitute  but  a  very 
fniall  part  of  it.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  trade  in 
bullion,  the  bank  has  been  for  thefe  many  years  in 
the  practice  of  giving  credit  in  its  books  upon  depo 
fits  of  gold  an<Tfilver  bullion.  This  credit  is  gene 
rally  about  five  per  cent,  below  the  mint  price  of  fuch 
bullion.  The  bank  grants  at  the  fame  time  what  is 

called 
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called  a  recipice  or  receipt,  intitling  the  perfon  who 
makes  the  depofit,  or  the  bearer,  to  take  out  the  bul 
lion  again  at  any  time  within  fix  months,  upon  re- 
transferring  to  the  bank  a  quantity  of  bank  money 
equal  to  that  for  which  credit  had  been  given  in  its 
books  when  the  depofit  was  made,  and  upon  paying 
one-fourth  per  cent,  for  the  keeping,  if  the  depofit  was 
in  filver  ;  and  one-half  per  cent,  if  it  was  in  gold  ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  declaring,  that  in  default  of  fuch 
payment,  and  upon  the  expiration  of  this  term,  the 
depofit  fhould  belong  to  the  bank  at  the  price  at 
which  it  had  been  received,  or  for  which  credit  had 
been  given  in  the  transfer  books.  Wtiat  is  thus  paid 
for  the  keeping  of  the  depofit  may  be  confidered  as  a 
fort  of  warehoufe  rent  ;  and  why  this  warehoufe  rent 
mould  be  fo  much  dearer  for  gold  than  for  lilver,  fe- 
veral  different  reafons  have  been  affigned.  The  fme- 
nefs  of  gold,  it  has  been  faid,  is  more  difficult  to  be 
afcertained  than  that  of  filver.  Frauds  are  more  eaiily 
pracYifed,  and  occafion  a  greater  lofs  in  the  more  prer 
cious  metal.  Silver,  befides,  being  the  ftandard  me 
tal,  the  ftate,  it  has  been  faid,  willies  to  encourage 
Hiore  the  making  of  depofits  of  filver  than  thofe  of 
gold. 

DEPOSITS  of  bullion  are  mofl  commonly  made 
vvhen  the  price  is  fomewhat  lower  than  ordinary  ;  and 
they  are  taken  out  again  when  it  happens  to  rile.  In 
Holland  the  market  price  of  bullion  is  generally  above 
the  mint  price,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  it  Was  fo  in 
England  before  the  late  reformation  of  the  gold  coin. 
The  difference  is  faid  to  be  commonly  from  about  fix 
to  fixteen  f livers  upon  the  mark,  or  eight  ounces  of 
filver  of  eleven  parts  fine,  and  one  p:irt  alloy.  The 
bank  price,  or  the  credit  which  the  bank  gives  for  de 
pofits  of  fuch  filver  (when  made  in  foreign  coin,  or.' 
•which  the  finenefs  is  well  known  and  afcertained, 
fuch  as  Mexico  dollars),  is  twenty-two  guilders  the 
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mark  ;  the  mint  price  is  about  twenty-three  guilders, 
and  the  market  price  is  from  twenty-thiee  guilders 
fix,  to  twenty-three  guilders  fixteen  ftivers,  or  from 
two  to  three  per  cent,  above  the  mint  price.*  The 
proportions  between  the  bank  price,  the  mint  price, 
and  the  market  price  of  gold  bullion,  are  nearly  the 
lame.  A  perfon  can  generally  fell  his  receipt  for  the 
difference  between  the  mint  price  of  bullion  and  the 
market  price.  A  receipt  for  bullion  is  almoft  always 
"worth  fomething,  and  it  very  feldom  happens,  there 
fore,  that  any  body  fuffers  his  receipt  to  expire,  or 
allows  his  bullion  to  fall  to  the  bank  at  the  price  at 
\vhich  it  had  been  received,  either  by  not  taking  it 

out 

*  The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  the  bank  of  Am- 
fterdam  at  prefent  (September,  1775)  receives  bullion  and 
coin  of  different  kinds  : 

SILVER. 

Mexico  dollars  -j        Guilders. 

French  crowns  C  B — 22  per  mark. 

Englifh  filver  coin         j 
Mexico  dollars  new  coin    -2110 
Ducatoons     -----     3 
Rix  dollars     -----     2     8 

Bar  filver  containing  44  fine  filver  21  per  mark,  and  in 
this  proportion  down  to  £  fine,  on  which  5  guilders  are 
given. 

Fine  bars,  23  per  mark. 

GOLD. 

Portugal  coin  } 

Guineas  v  B — 310  per  mark. 

Louis  d'ors  new       J 

Ditto  old     -      -     -      -      300 

New  ducats  -  -  -  -  4  19  8  per  ducat. 
Bar  or  ingot  gold  is  received  in  proportion  to  its  finenef>> 
compared  witli  the  above  foreign  gold  coin.  Upon  fine  bars 
the  bank  gives  340  per  mark.  In  general,  however,  fome 
thing  more  is  given  upon  coin  of  a  known  finenels,  than  up 
on  gold  and  filver  bars,  of  which  the  finenefs  cannot  be  afcer- 
lained  but  by  a  procefs  of  melting  and  allaying. 
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out  before  the  end  of  the  fix  months,  or  by  neglecting 
to  pay  the  one-fourth  or  one-half  per  cent,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  new  receipt  for  another  fix  months.  This, 
however,  though  it  happens  feldom,  is  faid  to  happen 
fometimes,  and  more  frequently  with  regard  to  gold, 
than  with  regard  to  filver,  on  account  of  the  higher 
warehoufe-rent  which  is  paid  for  the  keeping  of  the 
more  precious  metal. 

THE  perfon  who  by  making  a  depofit  of  bullion 
obtains  both  a  bank  credit  and  a  receipt,  pays  his  bills 
of  exchange  as  they  become  due  with  his  bank  cre 
dit,  and  either  fells  or  keeps  his  receipt  according  as 
he  judges  that  the  price  of  bullion  is  likely  to  rife  or 
to  fall.  The  receipt  and  the  bank  credit  feldom  keep 
long  together,  and  there  is  no  occafionthat  they  ihould. 
The  perfon  who  has  a  receipt,  and  who  wants  to  take 
out  bullion,  finds  always  plenty  of  bank  credits,  or 
bank  money  to  buy  at  the  ordinary  price  ;  and  the 
perfon  who  has  bank  money,  and  wants  to  take  out 
bullion,  finds  receipts  always  in  equal  abundance. 

THE  owners  of  bank  credits,  and  the  holders  of 
receipts,  conftitute  two  different  forts  of  creditors  a- 
gainft  the  bank.  The  holder  of  a  receipt  cannot  draw 
out  the  bullion  for  which  it  is  granted,  without  re 
aligning  to  the  bank  a  fum  of  bank  money  equal  to 
the  price  at  which  the  bullion  had  been  received.  If 
he  has  no  bank  money  of  his  own,  he  muft  purchafe 
it  of  thofe  who  have  it.  The  owner  of  bank  money 
cannot  draw  out  bullion  without  producing  to  the 
bank  receipts  for  the  quantity  which  he  wants.  If 
he  has  none  of  his  own,  he  muft  buy  them  of  thofe 
who  have  them.  The  holder  of  a  receipt,  when  he 
purchafes  bank  money,  purchafes  the  power  of  tak 
ing  out  a  quantity  of  bullion,  of  which  the  mint  price 
is  five  per  cent .  above  the  bank  price.  The  agio  of 
five  pej-  cent,  therefore,  which  he  commonly  pays  for 
it,  is  paid,  not  for  an  imaginary,  but  for  a  real  value. 

The 
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The  owner  of  bank  money,  when  he  purchafes  a  re 
ceipt,  purchafes  the  power  of  taking  out  a  quantity 
of  bullion  of  which  the  market  price  is  commonly 
from  two  to  three  per  cent,  above  the  mint  price. 
The  price  which  he  pays  for  it,  therefore,  is  paid 
likewife  for  a  real  value.  The  price  of  the  receipt, 
and  the  price  of  the  bank  money,  compound  or  make 
tip  between  them  the  full  value  or  price  of  the  bul 
lion. 

UPON  depofits  of  the  coin  current  in  the  country, 
the  bank  grants  receipts  alfo  as  well  as  bank  credits  ; 
but  thofe  receipts  are  frequently  of  no  value,  and  will 
bring  no  price  in  the  market.  Upon  ducatoons,  for 
example,  which  in  the  currency  pafs  for  three  guil 
ders  three  ftivers  each,  the  bank  gives  a  credit  of  three 
guilders  only,  or  five  per  cent,  below  their  current 
value.  It  grants  a  receipt  likewife  intitling  the  bearer 
to  take  out  the  number  of  ducatoons  depofitedatany 
time  within  frx  months,  upon  paying  one-fourth  per 
cent,  for  the  keeping.  This  receipt  will  frequently 
bring  no  price  in  the  market.  Three  guilders  bank 
money  generally  fell  in  the  market  for  three  guilders 
three  ftivers,  the  full  value  of  the  ducatoons,  if  they 
were  taken  out  of  the  bank  ;  and  before  they  can  be 
taken  out,  one-fourth  per  cent,  muit  be  paid  for  the 
keeping,  which  would  be  mere  lofs  to  the  holder  of 
the  receipt.  If  the  agio  of  the  bank,  however,  (hould 
at  any  time  fall  to  three  per  cent,  fuch  receipts  might 
bring  fome  price  in  the  market,  and  might  fell  for 
one  and  three-fourths  per  cent.  But  the  agio  of  the 
bank  being  now  generally  about  five  per  cent.,  fuch 
receipts  are  frequently  allowed  to  expire,  or,  as  they 
exprefs  it,  to  fall  to  the  bank.  The  receipts  which 
are  given  for  depolits  of  gold  ducats  fall  to  it  yet 
more  frequently,  becaufe  a  higher  warehoufe-rent,  or 
one-half  per  cent,  muft  be  paid  for  the  keeping  of 
them  before  they  can  be  taken  out.  The  five  percent. 

which 
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\vhich  the  bank  gains,  when  depofit£  cither  of  coin 
or  bullion  are  allowed  to  fall  to  itJ^jn^V..be  confidcr- 
ed  as  the  warehoufe-rent  for  the  perpetual  keeping  of 
fuch  depoiitSi 

THE  fum  of  bank  money  for  which  the  receipts 
are  expired  muft  be  very  considerable.  It  mutt  com 
prehend  the  whole  original  capital  of  the  bank,  which, 
it  is  generally  fuppofed,  has  been  allowed  to  remain 
there  from  the  time  it  was  firft  depoiited,  nobody  car 
ing  either  to  renew  his  receipt  or  to  take  out  his  de- 
polit,  as,  for  the  reafons  already  adigned,  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  could  be  done  without  lofs.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  this  fum,  the  pro 
portion  which  it  bears  to  the  whole  mafs  of  bank  mo 
ney  is  fuppofed  to  be  very  fmall.  The  bank  of  Am- 
fterdam  has  for  thefe  many  years  pad  been  the  great 
warehoufe  of  Europe  for  bullion,  for  which  the  re 
ceipts  are  very  feldom  allowed  to  expire,  or,  as  they 
exprefs  it,  to  fall  to  the  bank.  The  far  greater  part 
of  the  bank  money,  or  of  the  credits  upon  the  books 
of  the  bank,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  created,  for  thefe 
many  years  part,  by  fuch  depofits,  which  the  dealers 
in  bullion  are  continually  both  making  and  with 
drawing. 

No  demand  can  be  made  upon  the  bank  but  by 
means  of  a  recipice  or  receipt.  The  (mailer  mafs  of 
bank  money,  for  which  the  receipts  are  expired,  is 
mixed  and  confounded  with  the  much  greater  mafs 
for  which  they  are  ftill  in  force  ;  fo  that,  tho'  there 
may  be  a  confiderable  fum  of  bank  money,  tor  which 
there  are  no  receipts,  there  is  no  fpecific  fum  or  por 
tion  of  it,  which  may  not  at  any  time  be  demanded 
by  one.  The  bank  cannot  be  debtor  to  two  perfons 
for  the  fame  thing  ;  and  the  owner  of  bank  money 
who  has  no  receipt,  cannot  demand  payment  of  the 
bank  till  he  buys  one.  In  ordinary  and  quiet  times-, 
he  can  find.no  difficulty  in  getting  one  to  buy  at  the 
R  2  market 
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market  price,  which  generally  correfponds  with  the 
price  at  which  he  can  fell  the  coin  or  bullion  it  inti- 
tles  him  to  take  out  of  the  bank. 

IT  might  be  otherwife  during  a  public  calamity  ; 
an  invafion,  for  example,  fuch  as  that  of  the  French 
in  1672.  The  owners  of  bank  money  being  then 
all  eager  to  draw  it  out  of  the  bank,  in  order  to  have 
it  in  their  own  keeping,,  the  demand  for  receipts 
might  raife  iheir  price  to  an  exorbitant  height.  The 
holders  of  them  might  form  extravagant  expectati 
ons,  and,  inftead  of  two  or  three  per  cent,  demand 
half  the  bank  money  for  which  credit  had  been  given 
upon  the  depofits  that  the  receipts  had  refpeclively 
been  granted  for.  The  enemy,  informed  of  the  eon- 
ftitution  of  the  bank,  might  even  buy  them  up,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  carrying  away  of  the  treafure. 
In  fuch  emergencies,  the  bank,  it  isiuppofed,  would 
break  through  its  ordinary  rule  of  making  payment 
only  to  the  holders  of  receipts.  The  holders  of  re 
ceipts,  who  had  not  bank  money,  muft  have  receiv 
ed  within  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
depofit  for  which  their  refpc&ive  receipts  had  been 
granted.  The  bank,  therefore,  it  is  faid,  would  in 
this  cafe  make  no  fcruple  of  paying,  either  with  mo 
ney  or  bullion,  the  full  value  of  what  the  owners  of 
bank  money  who  could  get  no  receipts  were  credited 
for  in  its  books ;  paying  at  the  fame  time  two  or 
three  per  cent,  to  fuch  holders  of  receipts  as  had  no 
bank  money,  that  being  the  whole  value  which  in 
this  ftate  of  things  could  juftly  be  fuppofed  due  to 
them. 

EVEN  in  ordinary  and  quiet  times  it  is  the  intereft 
of  the  holders  of  receipts  to  deprefs  the  agio,  in  or 
der  either  to  buy  bank  money  (and  confequently  the 
bullion,  which  their  receipts  would  then  enable  them 
to  take  out  of  the  bank)  fo  much  cheaper,  or  to  fell 
their  receipts  to  thofe  who  have  bank  money,  and 

wilt* 
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who  want  to  take  out  bullion,  fo  much  dearer ;  the 
price  of  a  receipt  being  generally  equal  to  the  differ 
ence  between  the  market  price  of  bank  money,  and 
that  of  the  coin  or  bullion  for  which  the  receipt  had 
been  granted.  It  is  the  intereft  of  the  owners  of 
bank  money,  on  the  contrary,  to  raife  the  agio,  in 
order  either  to  fell  their  bank  money  fo  much  dearer^ 
or  to  buy  a  receipt  fo  much  cheaper.  To  prevent 
the  (lock-jobbing  tricks  which  thofe  oppofite  interefts 
might  fometimes  occafion,  the  bank  has  of  late  years 
come  to  the  refolution  to  fell  at  all  times  bank  mo 
ney  for  currency,  at  five  per  cent,  agio,  and  to  buy 
it  in  again  at  four  per  cent.  agio.  In  confequence 
of  this  refolution,  the  agio  can  never  either  rife  above 
five,  or  fink  below  four  per  cent,  and  the  proportion 
between  the  market  price  of  bank  and  that  of  current 
money,  is  kept  at  all  times  very  near  to  the  propor 
tion  between  their  intriniic  values.  Before  this  refo 
lution  was  taken,  the  market  price  of  bank  money 
ufed  fometimes  to  .rife  fo  high  as  nine  per  cent,  agio, 
and  fometimes  to  fink  fo  low  as  par,  according  as 
oppofite  interefts  happened  to  influence  the  market. 

THE  bank  of  Amfterdam  profefles  to  lend  out  no- 
part  of  what  is  depofited  with  it,  but,  for  every  guil 
der  for  which  it  gives  credit  in  its  books,  to  keep  in 
its  repofitories  the  value  of  a  guilder  either  in  money 
or  bullion.  That  it  keeps  in  its  repofitories  all  the 
money  or  bullion  for  which  there  are  receipts  in 
force,  for  which  it  is  at  all  times  liable  to  be  called 
upon,  and  which,  in  reality,  is  continually  going 
from  it  and  returning  to  it  again,  cannot  well  be 
doubted.  But  whether  it  does  fo  likewife  with  re 
gard  to  that  part  of  its  capital,  for  which  the  receipts 
are  long  ago  expired,  for  which  in  ordinary  and  qui 
et  times  it  cannot  be  called  upon,  and  which  in  rea 
lity  is  very  likely  to  remain  with  it  for  ever,  or  as 
long  as  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces  fubfift, 

may 
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may  perhaps  appear  more  uncertain.  At  Amfter- 
dam,  however,  no  point  of  faith  is  better  eftablimed 
than  that  for  every  guilder,  circulated  as  bank  ma- 
ney,  there  is  a  correfpondent  guilder  in  gold  or  filvcr 
to  be  found  in  the  treafure  of  the  bank.  The  city  is 
guarantee  that  it  fhould  be  fo.  The  bank  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  four  reigning  burgomafters,  who 
are  changed  every  year.  Each  new  fet  of  burgomafters 
vifits  the  treafure,  compares  it  with  the  books,  re 
ceives  it  upon  oath,  and  delivers  it  over,  with  the 
fame  awful  folemnity,  to  the  fet  which  fucceeds ; 
and  in  that  fober  and  religious  country  oaths  are  not 
yet  difregarded.  A  rotation  of  this  kind  feems  alone 
a  fufficient  fecurity  againft  any  practices  which  can 
not  be  avowed.  Amidft  all  the  revolutions  which 
faction  has  ever  occafioned  in  the  government  of 
Amfterdam,  the  prevailing  party  has  at  no  time  ac- 
cufed  their  predeceilbrs  of  infidelity  in  the  adminif- 
tration  of  the  bank.  No  accufation  could  have  af 
fected  more  deeply  the  reputation  and  fortune  of  the 
difgraced  party,  and  if  fuch  an  accufation  could  have 
been  fupported,  we  may  be  allured  that  it  would 
have  been  brought.  In  1672,  when  the  French  king 
was  at  Utrecht,  the  bank  of  Amfterdam  paid  fo 
readily  as  left  no  doubt  of  the  fidelity  with  which  it 
had  obferved  its  engagements.  Some  of  the  pieces 
which  were  then  brought  from  its  repofitories  ap 
peared  to  have  been  fcorched  with  the  fire  which 
happened  in  the  town-houfe  foon  after  the  bank  was 
eftcibliihed.  Thofe  pieces,  therefore,  mud  have  lain 
there  from«jhat  time. 

WHAT  may  be  the  amount  of  the  treafure  in  the 
bank,  is  a  queftion  which  has  long  employed  the 
fpeculations  of  the  curious.  Nothing  but  conjecture 
can  be  afforded  concerning  it.  It  is  generally  rec 
koned  that  thereabout  two  thoufand  people  who  keep 
accounts  with  the  bunk,  and  allowing  them  to  have, 

one 
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one  with  another,  the  value  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
fterling  lying  upon  their  refpe6tive  accounts  (a  very 
large  allowance),  the  whole  quantity  of  bank  money, 
and  confequently  of  treafure  in  the  bank,  will  amount 
to  about  three  millions  fterling,  or,  at  eleven  guil 
ders  the  pound  fterling,  thirty-three  millions  of  guil 
ders  ;  a  great  fum,  and  fufficient  to  carry  on  a  very 
extenfive  circulation ;  but  vaftly  below  the  extrava 
gant  ideas  which  ibme  people  have  formed  of  this 
treafure. 

THE  city  of  Amfterdam  derives  a  confiderable  re 
venue  from  the  bank.  Befides  what  may  be  called 
the  warehoufe-rent  above  mentioned,  each  perfon, 
upon  firft  opening  an  account  with  the  bank,  pays  a 
fee  of  ten  guilders  ;  and  for  every  new  account  three 
guilders  three  ftivers  ;  for  every  transfer  two  ftivers ;  and 
if  the  transfer  is  for  lefs  than  three  hundred  guilders,  fix 
ftivers,  in  order  to  difcourage  the  multiplicity  of  frnali 
tranfa&ions.  The  perfon  who  neglects  to  balance  his 
account  twice  in  the  year  forfeits  twenty-five  guilders. 
The  perfon  who  orders  a  transfer  for  more  than  is  upon 
his  account,  is  obliged  to  pay  three  per  cent,  for  the 
fum  overdrawn,  and  his  order  is  fet  afide  into  the  bar 
gain.  The  bank  is  fuppofed  too  to  make  a  confi 
derable  profit  by  the  fale  of  the  foreign  coin  or  bul 
lion  which  fometimes  falls  to  it  by  the  expiring  of 
receipts,  and  which  is  always  kept  till  it  can  be  fold 
with  advantage.  It  makes  a  profit  likewife  by  fel 
ling  bank  money  at  five  per  cent,  agio,  and  buying 
it  in  at  four.  Thefe  different  emoluments  amount 
to  a  good  deal  more  than  what  is  necefTary  for  pay 
ing  the  falaries  of  officers,  and  defraying  the  expence 
of  management.  What  is  paid  for  the  keeping  of 
bullion  upon  receipts,  is  alone  fuppofed  to  amount 
to  a  neat  annual  revenue  of  between  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thonfand  and  two  hundred  thoufand  guil 
ders.  Public  utility,  however,  and  not  revenue, 

was 
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was  the  original  object  of  this  inftitution.  Its  object 
was  to  relieve  the  merchants  from  the  inconvenience 
of  a  difadvantageous  exchange.  The  revenue  which 
has  arifen  from  it  was  unforefeen,  and  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  accidental.  But  it  is  now  time  to  return 
from  this  long  digreflion,  into  which  I  have  been  in- 
fenfibly  led  in  endeavouring  to  explain  the  reafons 
why  the  exchange  between  the  countries  which  pay 
in  what  is  called  bank  money,  and  thofe  which  pay 
in  common  currency,  mould  generally  appear  to  be 
in  favour  of  the  former,  and  againft  the  latter.  The 
former  pay  in  a  fpecies  of  money  of  which  the  in- 
trinfic  value  is  always  the  fame,  and  exaclly  agree 
able  to  the  ftandard  of  their  refpeclive  mints ;  the  lat 
ter  in  a  fpecies  of  money  of  which  the  intrinfic  value 
is  continually  varying,  and  is  almoft  always  more  or 
lefs  below  that  ftandard. 


PART     II. 

Of  the  Unreafonabknefs  of  thofe  extraordinary  Reftraints 
upon  other  Principles. 

IN  the  foregoing  Part  of  this  Chapter  I  have  en 
deavoured  to  mew,  even  upon  the  principles  of  the 
commercial  fyftem,  how  unnecefTary  it  is  to  lay  ex 
traordinary  reftraints  upon  the  importation  of  goods 
from  thofe  countries  with  which  the  balance  of  trade 
is  fuppofed  to  be  difadvantageous. 

NOTHING,  however,  can  be  more  abfurd  than  this 
whole  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  trade,  upon  which, 
not  only  thefe  reftraints,  but  all  the  other  regulations 
of  commerce  are  founded.  When  two  places  trade 
with  one  another,  this  do£lrine  fuppofes  that,  if  the 
balance  be  even,  neither  of  them  either  lofes  or 
gains ;  but  if  it  leans  in  any  degree  to  one  fide,  that 
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one  of  them  lofes,  and  the  other  gains  in  proportion 
to  its  declenfion  from  the  exacl  equilibrium.  Both 
fuppofuions  are  falfe.  A  trade  which  is  forced  by 
means  of  bounties  and  monopolies,  may  be,  and  com 
monly  is  difadvantageous  to  the  country  in  whole  fa 
vour  it  is  meant  to  be  eftabliihed,  as  I  ihall  endeavour 
to  fhew  hereafter.  But  that  trade  which,  without 
force  or  conftraint,  is  naturally  and  regularly  carried 
on  between  any  two  places,  is  always  advantageous, 
though  not  always  equally  fo,  to  both. 

BY  advantage  or  gain,  I  underJiand,  not  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver,  but,  that  of 
the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  the  country,  or  the  increafe  of  the 
annual  revenue  of  its  inhabitants. 

IF  the  balance  be  even,  and  if  the  trade  between 
the  two  places  coniift  altogether  in  the  exchange  of 
their  native  commodities,  they  will,  upon  molt  occa- 
fions,  not  only  both  gain,  but  they  will  gain  equally, 
or  very  near  equally  :  each  will  in  this  cafe  afford  a 
market  for  a  part  of  the  furplus  produce  of  the  other : 
each  will  replace  a  capital  which  had  been  employed 
in  railing  and  preparing  for  the  market  this  part  of  the 
furplus  produce  of  the  other,  and  which  had  been  dif- 
tributed  among,  and  given  revenue  and  maintenance 
to  a  certain  number  of  its  inhabitants.  Some  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  each,  therefore,  will  indirectly  de 
rive  their  revenue  and  maintenance  from  the  other. 
As  the  commodities  exchanged  too  are  fuppofed  to  be 
of  equal  value,  fo  the  two  capitals  employed  in  the 
trade  will,  upon  moft  occafions,  be  equal,  or  very 
nearly  equal ;  and  both  being  employed  in  raifingthe 
native  commodities  of  the  two  countries,  the  revenue 
and  maintenance  which  their  diftribution  will  afford 
to  the  inhabitants  of  each  will  be  equal,  or  very  near 
ly  equal.  This  revenue  and  maintenance,  thus  mutu 
ally  afforded,  will  be  greater  or  fmailer  in  proportion 

to 
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to  the  extent  of  their  dealings.  If  thefe  mould  an 
nually  amount  to  an  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  for  ex 
ample,  or  to  a  million  on  each  iide,  each  of  them 
would  afford  an  annual  revenue  in  the  one  cafe,  of  ail 
hundred  thoufand  pounds,  in  the  the  other  of  a  milli 
on,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  other. 

IF  their  trade  mould  be  of  fuch  a  nature  that  one 
of  them  exported  to  the  other  nothing  but  native  com 
modities,  while  the  returns  of  that  other  confifted  al 
together  in  foreign  goods ;  the  balance,  in  this  cafe, 
would  ftill  be  fuppofed  even,  commodities  being  paid 
for  with  commodities.  They  would  in  this  cafe  too, 
both  gain,  but  they  would  not  gain  equally  ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  which  exported  nothing 
but  native  commodities  would  derive  the  greateft  re 
venue  from  the  trade.  If  England,  for  example, 
mould  import  from  France  nothing  but  the  native 
commodities  of  that  country,  and,  not  having  fuch 
commodities  of  its  own  as  were  in  demand  there, 
fhould  annually  repay  them  by  fending  thither  a  large 
quantity  of  foreign  goods,  tobacco,  we  mall  fuppole, 
and  Eaft  India  goods ;  this  trade,  though  it  would  give 
fome  revenue  to  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries, 
vvould  give  more  to  thofe  of  France  than  to  thofe  of 
England.  The  whole  French  capital  annually  em 
ployed  in  it  would  annually  be  deftributed  among  the 
people  of  France.  But  that  part  of  the  Engliih  capi 
tal  only  which  was  employed  in  producing  the  Engliih 
commodities  with  which  thofe  foreign  goods  were  pur- 
chafed,  would  be  annually  diltributed  among  the  peo 
ple  of  England.  The  greater  part  of  it  would  replace 
the  capitals  which  had  been  employed  in  Virginia, 
Indoftan,  and  China,  and  which  had  given  revenue 
and  maintenance  to  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  diltant 
countries.  If  the  capitals  were  equal,  or  nearly  equal, 
therefore,  this  employment  of  the  French  capital 
would  augment  much  more  the  revenue  of  the  people 
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of  France,  than  that  of  the  Englifh  capital  would  the 
revenue  of  the  people  of  England.  France  would  in 
this  cafe  carry  on  a  direct  foreign  trade  of  confump- 
tion  with  England ;  whereas  England  would  carry  on 
a  round-about  trade  of  the  fame  kind  with  France. 
The  different  effects  of  a  capital  employed  in  the 
direct,  and  of  one  employed  in  the  round-about  fo 
reign  trade  of  confumption,  have  already  been  fully 
explained. 

THERE  is  not,  probably,  between  any  two  coun 
tries,  a  trade  which  confifts  altogether  in  the  exchange 
either  of  native  commodities  on  both  fides,  or  of  na 
tive  commodities  on  one  fide  and  of  foreign  goods  on 
the  other.  Almoft  all  countries  exchange  with  one 
another  partly  native  and  partly  foreign  goods.  That 
country,  however,  in  whofe  cargoes  there  is  the  great- 
eft  proportion  of  native,  and  the  leaft  of  foreign  goods, 
will  always  be  the  principal  gainer. 

IF  it  was  not  with  tobacco  and  Eaft  India  goods, 
but  with  gold  and  filver,  that  England  paid  for  the 
commodities  annually  imported  from  France,  the 
balance,  m  this  cafe,  would  be  fuppofed  uneven, 
commodities  not  being  paid  for  with  commodities, 
but  with  gold  and  iilver.  The  trade,  however, 
would,  in  this  cafe,  as  in  the  foregoing,  give  fome 
revenue  to  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries,  but 
more  to  thofe  of  France  than  to  thofe  of  England.  It 
would  give  fome  revenue  to  thofe  of  England.  The 
capital  which  had  been  employed  in  producing  the 
Engliih  goods  that  purchafed  this  gold  and  filver,  the 
capital  which  had  been  diftributed  among,and  given  re 
venue  to,  certain  inhabitants  of  England,  would  there 
by  be  replaced,  and  enabled  to  continue  that  employ 
ment.  The  whole  capital  of  England  would  no  more 
be  diminifhed  by  this  exportation  of  gold  and  filver, 
than  by  the  exportation  of  an  equal  value  of  any  other 
goods.  On  the  contrary,  it  would,  in  molt  cafes, 
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be  augmented.  No  goods  are  fent  abroad  but  thofe 
for  which  the  demand  is  fuppofed  to  be  greater  abroad 
than  at  home,  and  of  which  the  returns  confequently, 
it  is  expected,  will  be  of  more  value  at  home  than 
the  commodities  exported.  If  the  tobacco  which, 
in  England,  is  worth  only  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds, 
when  lent  to  France  will  purchafe  wine  which  is,  in 
England,  worth  a  hundred  and  ten  thovifand  pounds, 
the  exchange  will  augment  the  capital  of  England  by 
ten  thoufand  pounds.  If  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
of  Englifh  gold,  in  the  fame  manner,  purchafe  French 
wine,  which,  in  England,  is  worth  a  hundred  and  ten 
thoufand,  this  exchange  will  equally  augment  the  ca 
pital  of  England  by  ten  thoufand  pounds.  As  a 
merchant  who  has  a  hundred  and  ten  thoufand  pounds 
worth  of  wine  in  his  cellar,  is  a  richer  man  than  he 
•who  has  only  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds  worth  of 
tobacco  in  his  warehoufe,  fo  is  he  likewife  a  richer 
man  than  he  who  has  only  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
worth  of  gold  in  his  coffers.  He  can  put  into  motion 
a  greater  quantity  of  induftry,  and  give  revenue,  main 
tenance,  and  Employment,  to  a  greater  number  of 
people  than  either  of  the  other  two.  But  the  capital 
of  the  country  is  equal  to  the  capitals  of  all  its  dif 
ferent  inhabitants,  and  the  quantity  of  induftry  which 
can  be  annually  maintained  in  it,  is  equal  to  what 
all  thofe  different  capitals  can  maintain.  Both  the 
capital  of  the  country,  therefore,  and  the  quantity  of 
induftry  which  can  be  annually  maintained  in  it,  mult 
generally  be  augmented  by  this  exchange.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  more  advantageous  for  England  that  it 
could  purchafe  the  wines  of  France  with  its  own 
hard-ware  and  broad-cloth,  than  with  either  the  to 
bacco  of  Virginia,  or  the  gold  and  iilver  of  Brazil 
and  Peru.  A  direcl  foreign  trade  of  consumption  is 
always  more  advantageous  than  a  round-about  one. 
But  a  round-about  foreign  trade  of  confumption, 

which 
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which  is  carried  on  with  gold  and  filver,  does  not 
feem  to  be  lefs  advantageous  than  any  other  equally 
round-about  one.  Neither  is  a  country  which  has 
no  mines,  more  likely  to  be  exhaufted  of  gold  and 
filver  by  this  annual  exporta-t ion  of  thofe  metals,  than 
one  which  does  not  grow  tobacco  by  the  like  annual 
exportation  of  that  plant.  As  a  country  which  has 
wherewithal  to  buy  tobacco  will  never  be  long  in 
want  of  it,  fo  neither  will  one  be  long  in  want  ot 
gold  and  filver  which  has  wherewithal  to  purchafe 
thofe  metals. 

IT  is  a  lofmg  trade,  it  is  faid,  which  a  workman 
cairies  on  with  the  alehoufe  ;  and  the  trade  which  a 
manufadturing  nation  would  naturally  carry  on  with 
a  wine  country,  may  be  coniidered  as  a  trade  of  the 
fame  nature.  I  anfwer,  that  the  trade  with  the  ale 
houfe  is  not  neceiTarily  a  lofmg  trade.  In  its  own  na 
ture  it  is  jult  as  advantageous  as  any  other,  though, 
perhaps,  fomewhat  more  liable  to  be  abufed.  The 
employment  of  a  brewer,  and  even  that  of  a  retailer 
of  iennented  liquors,  are  as  neceilary  divifions  of  la 
bour  as  any  other.  It  will  generally  be  more  advan 
tageous  for  a  workman  to  buy  of  the  brewer  the  quan 
tity  he  has  occafion  for,  than  to  brew  it  himfelf,  and  if 
lie  is  a  poor  workman,  it  will  generally  be  more  advan 
tageous  for  him  to  buy  it,  by  little  and  little,  of  the 
retaijer,  than  a  large  quantity  of  the  brewer.  He 
may  no  doubt  buy  too  much  of  either,  as  he  may  of 
any  other  dealers  in  his  neighbourhood,  of  the  butcher, 
if  he  is  a  glutton,  or  of  the  draper,  if  he  affects  to  be  a 
beau  among  his  companions.  It  is  advantageous  to 
the  great  body  of  workmen,  notwithstanding,  that  all 
thefe  trades  mould  be  free,  though  this  freedom  may 
be  abufed  in  all  of  them,  and  is  more  likely  to  be  fo, 
perhaps,  in  fome  than  in  others.  Though  individu 
als,  bcfides,  may  fometimes  ruin  their  fortunes  by  an 
exceilive  confumption  of  fermented  liquors,  there 
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feems  to  be  no  rifk  that  a  nation  fhould  do  fo.  Tho' 
in  every  country  there  are  many  people  who  fpend 
upon  fuch  liquors  more  than  they  can  afford,  there 
are  always  many  more  who  fpend  lefs.  It  deferves  to 
he  remarked  too,  that,  if  we  confult  experience,  the 
cheapnefs  of  wine  feems  to  be  a  caufe,  not  of  drun 
kennefs,  but  of  fobriety.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
wine  countries  are  in  general  the  fobereft  people  in 
Europe  ;  witnefs  the  Spaniards,  the  Italians,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  fouthern  provinces  of  France. — 
People  are  feldom  guilty  of  excefs  in  what  is  their 
daily  fare.  Nobody  affccls  the  character  of  liberality 
and  good  fellowship,  by  being  profufe  of  a  liquor  which 
is  as  cheap  as  ftnall  beer.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
countries  which,  either  from  exceflive  heat  or  cold, 
produce  no  grapes,  and  where  wine  is  confequently 
dear  and  a  rarity,  drunkennefs  is  a  common  vice,  as 
among  the  northern  nations,  and  all  thofe  who  live 
between  the  tropics,  the  negroes,  for  example,  on  the 
coaft  of  Guinea.  When  a  French  regiment  comes 
irom  forne  of  the  northern  provinces  of  France,  where 
wine  is  forne  what  dear,  to  be  quartered  in  the  fouth 
ern,  where  it  is  very  cheap,  the  foldiers,  I  have  fre 
quently  heard  it  obferved,  are  at  n'rft  debauched  by  the 
cheapnefs  and  novelty  of  good  wine  ;  but  after  a  few 
months  refidencc,  the  greater  part  of  them  become  as 
fober  as  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants.  Were  the  duties 
upon  foreign  wines,  and  the  excifes  upon  malt,  beer, 
and  ale,  to  be  taken  away  all  at  once,  it  might,  in  the 
fame  manner,  occafion  in  Great  Britain  a  pretty  ge 
neral  and  temporary  drunkennefs  among  the  middling 
and  inferior  ranks  of  people,  which  would  probably 
be  foon  followed  by  a  permanent  and  almoft  univer- 
fal  fobriety.  At  prefent  drunkennefs  is  by  no  means 
the  vice  of  people  of  fafhion,  or  of  thofe  who  can 
eafily  afford  the  moft  expenfive  liquors.  A  gentleman 
drunk  with  ale,  has  fcarce  ever  been  feen  among  us. 
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The  reftraints  upon  the  wine  trade  in  Great  Britain, 
befides,  do  not  fo  much  feem  calculated  to  hinder  the 
people  from  going,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  to  the  alehoufe, 
as  from  going  where  they  can  buy  the  bed  and  cheap- 
eft  liquor.  They  favour  the  wine  trade  of  Portugal, 
and  difcourage  that  of  France.  The  Portuguefe,  it 
is  {aid,  indeed,  are  better  cuftomers  for  our  manufac 
tures  than  the  French,and  mould  therefore  be  encourag 
ed  in  preference  to  them.  As  they  give  us  their  cuftom, 
it  is  pretended,  we  mould  give  them  ours.  The  fneak- 
ing  arts  of  underling  tradefmen  are  thus  erected  into 
political  maxims  for  the  conducl  of  a  great  empire  : 
for  it  is  the  mod  underling  tradefmen  only  who  make 
it  a  rule  to  employ  chiefly  their  own  cuftomers.  A 
great  trader  purchafes  his  goods  always  where  they 
are  cheapeft  and  be(f,  without  regard  to  any  little  in- 
tereft  of  this  kind. 

BY  fuch  maxims  as  thefe,  however,  nations  have- 
been  taught  that  their  intereft  confided  in  beggaring 
all  their  neighbours.  Each  nation  has  been  made  to 
look  with  an  invidious  eye  upon  the  profperity  of  all 
the  nations  with  which  it  trades,  and  to  confider  their 
gain  as  its  own  lofs.  Commerce,  which  ought  na 
turally  to  be,  among  nations,  as  among  individuals, 
a  bond  of  union  and  friendfhip,  has  become  the  molt 
fertile  fource  of  difcord  and:  animofity.  The  capri 
cious  ambition  of  kings  and  min-ifrers  has  not,  during 
the  prefent  and  preceding  century,  been  more  fatal 
to  the  repofe  of  Europe,  than  the  impertinent  jea- 
loufy  of  merchants  and  manufacturers.  The  vio 
lence  and  injuftiee  of  the  rulers  of  mankind  is  an  an 
cient  evil,  for  which,  I  am  afraid,  the  nature  of  hu 
man  affairs  can  fcarce  admit  of  a  remedy.  But  the 
mean  rapacity,  the  monopolizing  fpirit  of  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  who  neither  are,  nor  ought  to'  be, 
the  rulers  of  mankind,  though  it  cannot  perhaps  be 
S  2  corrected, 
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corrected,  may  very  eafily  be  prevented  from  diflurb- 
ing  the  tranquillity  of  any  body  but  themfelves. 

THAT  it  was  the  fpirit  of  monopoly  which  origi 
nally  both  invented  and  propagated  this  doctrine, 
cannot  be  doubted  ;  and  they  who  firft  taught  it  were 
by  no  means  fuch  fook  as  they  who  believed  it.  In 
every  country  it  always  is  and  mud  be  the  intereft  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people  to  buy  whatever  they 
want  of  thofe  who  fell  it  cheapen;.  The  proportion 
is  fo  very  manifest,  that  it  feems  ridiculous  to  take  any 
pains  to  prove  it ;  nor  could  it  ever  have  been  called 
in  queftion,  had  not  the  interefted  fophiftry  of  mer 
chants  and  manufacturers  confounded  the  common 
fenfe  of  mankind.  Their  intereft  is,  in  this  refpect, 
directly  oppotite  to  that  of  the  great  body  of  the  peo 
ple.  As  it  is  the  intereft  of  the  freemen  of  a  corporation 
to  hinder  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants  from  employing 
any  workmen  but  themfelves,  fo  it  is  the  intereft  of 
the  merchants  and  manufaclurers  of  every  country  to 
fecure  to  themfelves  the  monopoly  of  the  home  mar 
ket.  Hence  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  moft  other 
European  countries,  the  extraordinary  duties  upon 
almoft  all  goods  imported  by  alien  merchants.  Hence 
the  high  duties  and  prohibitions  upon  all  thofe  fo 
reign  manufactures  which  can  come  into  competition 
with  our  own.  Hence  too  the  extraordinary  re- 
itraints  upon  the  importation  of  almoft  all  forts  of 
goods  from  thofe  countries  with  which  the  balance  of 
trade  is  fuppofed  to  be  difadvantageous  ;  that  is,  from, 
thofe  againft  whom  national  animofity  happens  to  be 
moft  violently  inflamed. 

THE  wealth  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  however,, 
though  dangerous  in  war  and  politics,  is  certainly 
advantageous  in  trade.  In  a  ftate  of  hoftility  it  may 
enable  our  enemies  to  maintain  fleets  and  armies  fu- 
perior  to  our  own  ;  but  in  a  ftate  of  peace  and  com 
merce  it  nuift  likewife  enable  them  to  exchange  with 

us 
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us  to  a  greater  value,  and  to  afford  a  better  market, 
either  for  the  immediate  produce  of  our  own  induf- 
try,  or  for  whatever  is  purchafed  with  that  produce. 
As  a  rich  man  is  likely  to  be  a  better  cultomer  to  the 
indiiurious  people  in  his  neighbourhood,  than  a  poor, 
fo  is  likewiie  a  rich  nation.  A  rich  man,  indeed, 
who  is  himfelf  a  manufacturer,  is  a  very  dangerous 
neighbour  to  all  thofe  who  deal  in  the  fame  way. 
All  the  red  of  the  neighbourhood,  however,  by  far 
the  greateft  number,  profit  by  the  good  market  which 
his  expence  affords  them.  They  even  profit  by  his 
underselling  the  poorer  workmen  who  deal  in  the 
fame  way  with  him.  The  manufactures  of  a  rich 
nation,  ,in  the  fame  manner,  may  no  doubt  be  very 
dangerous  rivals  to  thofe  of  their  neighbours.  This 
very  competition,  however,  is  advantageous  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  who  profit  greatly  befides 
by  the  good  market  which  the  great  expence  of  fuch 
a  nation  affords  them  in  every  other  way.  Private 
people  who  want  to  make  a  fortune,  never  think  of 
retiring  to  the  remote  and  poor  provinces  of  the  coun 
try,  but  refort  either  to  the  capital,  or  to  fome  of  the 
great  commercial  towns.  They  know,  that,  where 
little  wealth  circulates,  there  is  little  to  be  got,  but 
that  where  a  great  deal  is  in  motion,  fome  fhare  of 
it  may  fall  to  them.  The  fame  maxims  which  would 
in  this  manner  dire£l  the  common  fenfe  of  one,  or 
ten,  or  twenty  individuals,  mould  regulate  the  judg 
ment  of  one,  or  ten,  or  twenty  millions,  and  mould 
make  a  whole  nation  regard  the  riches  of  its  neigh 
bours,  as  a  probable  caufe  and  occaiion  for  itfelf  to 
acquire  riches.  A  nation  that  would  enrich  itfelf  by 
foreign  trade,  is  certainly  moft  likely  to  do  fo  when 
its  neighbours  are  all  rich,  induftrious,  and  commer 
cial  nations.  A  great  nation  furrounded  on  all  fides 
by  wandering  favages  and  poor  barbarians  might,  no 
doubt,  acquire  riches  by  the  cultivation  of  its  own 
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lands,  and  by  its  own  interior  commerce,  but  not  by 
foreign  trade.  It  feems  to  have  been  in  this  man 
ner  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  the  modern  Chi- 
nefe  acquired  their  great  wealth.  The  ancient  E- 
gyptians,  it  is  faid,  neglected  foreign  commerce,  and 
trie  modern  Chinefe,  it  is  known,  hold  it  in  the  ut- 
moft  contempt,  and  fcarce  deign  to  afford  it  the  de 
cent  protection  of  the  laws.  The  modern  maxims 
of  foreign  commerce,  by  aiming  at  the  impoverilh- 
ment  of  all  our  neighbours,  fo  far  as  they  are  capa 
ble  of  producing  their  intended  effe6t,  tend  to  render 
that  very  commerce  infignificant  and  contemptible. 
IT  is  in  confequence  of  thefe  maxims  that  the 
commerce  between  France  and  England  has  in  both 
countries  been  fubje£ted  to  fo  many  difcouragements 
and  reftraints.  If  thofe  two  countries,  however,  were 
to  confider  their  real  intereft,  without  either  mercan 
tile  jealoufy  or  national  animofity,  the  commerce  of 
France  might  be  more  advantageous  to  Great  Bri 
tain  than  that  of  any  other  country,  and  for  the  fame 
reafon  that  of  Great  Britain  to  France.  France  is 
the  neareft  neighbour  to  Great  Britain.  In  the  trade 
between  the  fouthern  coaft  of  England  and  the  north 
ern  and  north  weftern  coafts  of  France,  the  returns 
might  be  expected,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  in 
land  trade,  four,  five,  or  fix  times  in  the  year.  The 
capital,  therefore,  employed  in  this  trade,  could  in/ 
each  of  the  two  countries  keep  in  motion  four,  five, 
or  fix  times  the  quantity  of  induftry,  and  afford  em 
ployment  and  fubfiftence  tt>  four,  five,  or  fix  times 
the  number  of  people,  which  an  equal  capital  could 
do  in  the  greater  part  of  the  other  branches  of  foreign 
trade.  Between  the  parts  of  France  and  Great  Bri 
tain  molt  remote  from  one  another,  the  returns  might 
be  expected,  at  lead,  once  in  the  year,  and  even  this 
trade  would  fo  far  be  at  lead  equally  advantageous  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  other  branches  of  our  foreign. 
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European  trade.  It  would  be,  at  lead:,  three  times 
more  advantageous,  than  the  boafted  trade  with  our 
North  American  colonies,  in  which  the  returns  were 
feldom  made  in  lefs  than  three  years,  frequently  not 
in  lefs  than  four  or  five  years.  France,  befides,  is 
fuppofed  to  contain  twenty-four  millions  of  inhabi 
tants.  Our  North  American  colonies  were  never 
fuppofed  to  contain  more  than  three  millions  :  And 
France  is  a  much  richer  country  than  North  Ameri 
ca  ;  though,  on  account  of  the  more  unequal  diitri- 
bution  of  riches,  there  is  much  more  poverty  and 
beggary  in  the  one  country,  than  in  the  other.  France 
therefore  could  afford  a  market  at  leaft  eight  times 
more  extenfive,  and,  on  account  of  the  fuperior  fre 
quency  of  the  returns,  four  and  twenty  times  more 
advantageous,  than  that  which  our  North  American 
colonies  ever  afforded.  The  trade  of  Great  Britain 
would  be  juft  as  advantageous  to  France,  and,  in 
proportion  to  the  wealth,  population  and  proximity 
of  the  refpeclive  countries,  would  have  the  fame  fu- 
periority  over  that  which  France  carries  on  with  her 
own  colonies.  Such  is  the  very  great  difference  be 
tween  that  trade  which  the  wifdom  of  both  'nations 
has  thought  proper  to  difcourage,  and  that  which  it 
has  favoured  the  mofi. 

BUT  the  very  fame  circumftances  which  would 
have  rendered  an  open  and  free  commerce  between 
the  two  countries  fo  advantageous  to  both,  have  oc- 
cafioned  the  principal  obstructions  to  that  commerce. 
Being  neighbours,  they  are  neceffarily  enemies,  and 
the  wealth  and  power  of  each  becomes,  upon  that 
account,  more  formidable  to  the  other ;  and  what 
would  increafe  the  advantage  of  national  friend fhip, 
ferves  only  to  inflame  the  violence  of  national  ani- 
mofity.  They  are  both  rich  and  induftrious  nations  ; 
and  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  each,  dread 
the  competition  of  the  fkill  and  activity  of  thofe  of 
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the  other.  Mercantile  jealoufy  is  excited,  and  both 
inflames,  and  is  itfelf  inflamed,  by  the  violence  of 
national  animofity :  And  the  traders  of  both  coun 
tries  have  announced,  with  all  the  paflionate  confi 
dence  of  interefted  falfehood,  the  certain  ruin  of  each, 
in  confequence  of  that  unfavourable  balance  of  trade, 
which,  they  pretend,  would  be  the  infallible  effecl  of 
an  unreftrained  commerce  with  the  other. 

THERE  is  no  commercial  country  in  Europe  of 
which  the  approaching  ruin  has  not  frequently  been 
foretold  by  the  pretended  doctors  of  this  fyftem,  from 
an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade.  After  all  the  anxi 
ety,  however,  which  they  have  excited  about  this,  af 
ter  all  the  vain  attempts  of  almoft  all  trading  nations 
to  turn  that  balance  in  their  own  favour  and  againft 
their  neighbours,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  one  na 
tion  in  Europe  has  been  in  any  refpe6l  impoverifhed 
by  this  caufe.  Every  town  and  country,  on  the  con 
trary,  in  proportion  as  they  have  opened  their  ports  to 
all  nations,  inftead  of  being  ruined  by  this  free  trade, 
as  the  principles  of  the  commercial  fyftem  would  lead 
us  to  expe6t,  have  been  enriched  by  it.  Though  there 
are  in  Europe,  indeed,  a  few  towns  which  in  iome 
refpedts  deferve  the  name  of  free  ports,  there  is  no 
country  which  does  fo.  Holland,  perhaps,  approach 
es  the  neareft  to  this  character  of  any,  though  {till  very 
remote  from  it;  and  Holland,  it  is  acknowledged, 
not  only  derives  its  whole  wealth,  but  a  great  part  of 
its  neceflary  fubfiftence,  from  foreign  trade. 

THERE  is  another  balance,  indeed,  which  has  al 
ready  been  explained,  very  different  from  the  balance 
of  trade,  and  which,  according  as  it  happens  to  be 
either  favourable  or  unfavourable,  necdlariiy  occafi- 
ons  the  profperity  or  decay  of  every  nation.  This  is 
the  balance  of  the  annual  produce  and  confumption. 
If  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  produce,  it 
has  already  been  obferved,  exceeds  that  of  the  annual 
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confumption,  the  capital  of  the  fock^|nnft  annually 
increafe  in  proportion  to  this  excefs.  ^Fftre-fociety  in 
this  cafe  lives  within  its  revenue,  and  what  is  annu 
ally  faved  out  of  its  revenue,  is  naturally  added  to  its 
capital,  and  employed  ibasto  increafe  {till  further  the 
annual  produce.  If  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  an 
nual  produce,  on  the  contrary,  fall  fhort  of  the  annu 
al  confumption,  the  capital  of  the  fociety  muft  annu 
ally  decay  in  proportion  to  this  deficiency.  The  ex- 
pence  of  the  fociety  in  this  cafe  exceeds  its  revenue, 
and  neceilarily  encroaches  upon  its  capital.  Its  capi 
tal,  therefore,  miift  necefTarily  decay,  and,  together 
with  it,  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  produce 
of  its  induftry. 

THIS  balance  of  produce  and  confurnption  is  en 
tirely  different  from,  what  is  called,  the  balance  of 
trade.  It  might  take  place  in  a  nation  which  had  no 
foreign  trade,  but  which  was  entirety  feparated  from 
all  the  world.  It  may  take  place  in  the  whole  globe 
of  the  earth,  of  which  the  wealth,  population,  and 
improvement  may  be  either  gradually  increafing  or 
gradually  decaying. 

THE  balance  of  produce  and  confumption  may  be 
conftantly  in  favour  of  a  nation,  though  what  is  cal 
led  the  balance  of  trade  be  generally  againil  it.  A 
nation  may  import  to  a  greater  value  than  it  exports 
for  half  a  century,  perhaps,  together;  the  gold  and  fil- 
ver  which  comes  into  it  during  all  this  time  may  be 
all  immediately  fent  out  of  it ;  its  circulating  coin 
may  gradually  decay,  different  forts  of  paper  money 
being  fubftituted  in  its  place,  and  even  the  debts  too 
which  it  contracts  in  the  principal  nations  with  whom 
it  deals,  may  be  gradually  increafing;  and  yet  its  real 
wealth,  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  produce 
of  its  lands  and  labour,  may,  during  the  fame  period, 
have  been  increafing  in  a  much  greater  proportion. 
The  ftate  of  our  North  American  colonies,  and  of  the 
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trade  which  they  carried  on  with  Great  Britain,  before 
the  commencement  of  the  prefent  difturbances,*  may 
ferve  as  a  proof  that  this  is  by  no  means  an  impoflible 
fuppoiition. 


CHAP.     IV. 

Of  Drawbacks. 

MERCHANTS  and  manufacturers  are  not 
contented  with  the  monopoly  of  the  home  mar 
ket,  but  defire  likewife  the  molt  extenfive  foreign  fale 
for  their  goods.  Their  country  has  no  jurifdidion  in 
foreign  nations,  and  therefore  can  feldom  procure  them 
any  monopoly  there.  They  are  generally  obliged, 
therefore,  to  content  themfejves  with  petitioning  for 
certain  encouragements  to  exportation. 

OF  thefe  encouragements  what  are  called  Draw 
backs  feein  to  be  the  mod  reafonable.  To  allow  the 
merchant  to  draw  back  upon  exportation,  either  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  whatever  excite  or  inland  duty  is 
impofed  upon  domeflic  induftry,  can  never  occafion 
the  exportation  of  a  greater  quantity  of  goods  than 
what  would  have  been  exported  had  no  duty  been  im 
pofed.  Such  encouragements  do  not  tend  to  turn  to 
wards  any  particular  employment  a  greater  fhare  of 
the  capital  of  the  country,  tha\ii  what  would  go  to  that 
employment  of  its  own  accord,  but  only  to  hinder 
that  duty  from  driving  away  any  part  of  that  fhare  to 
other  employments.  They  tend  not  to  overturn  that 
balance  which  naturally  eftabliihes  itfelf  among  all  the 
various  employments  of  the  fociety ;  but  to  hinder  it 
from  being  overturned  by  the  duty.  They  tend  not 
to  deflroy,  but  to  preferve,  what  it  is  in  moft  cafes 
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*  This  paragraph  \vus  written  in  the  year  1775. 
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advantageous  to  preferve,  the  natural  divifion  and  dif- 
tribution  of  labour  in  the  fociety. 

THE  fame  thing  may  be  faidof  the  drawbacks  up- 
on  the  re-exportation  of  foreign  goods  imported ; 
which  in  Great  Britain  generally  amount  to  by  much 
the  largeft  part  of  the  duty  upon  importation.  By  the 
fecond  of  the  rules,  annexed  to  the  acl  of  parliament, 
which  impofed,  what  is  now  called,  the  old  fubfidy, 
every  merchant,  whether  Englifli  or  alien,  was  allow 
ed  to  draw  back  half  that  duty  upon  exportation  ;  the 
Englifh  merchant,  provided  the  exportation  took  place 
within  twelve  months;  the  alien,  provided  it  took 
place  within  nine  months.  Wines,  currants,  and 
wrought  filks  were  the  only  goods  which  did  not  fall 
within  this  rule,  having  other  and  more  advantageous 
allowances.  The  duties  impofed  by  this  acl  of  par 
liament  were,  at  that  time,  the  only  duties  upon  the 
importation  of  foreign  goods.  The  term  within 
which  this,  and  all  other  drawbacks,  could  be  claim 
ed,  was  afterwards  (by  7  Geo.  I.  chap.  21.  feel.  10.) 
extended  to  three  years. 

THE  duties  which  have  been  impoled  fince  the  old 
fubfidy,  are,  the  greater  part  of  them,  wholly  drawn 
back  upon  exportation.  This  general  rule,  however, 
is  liable  to  a  great  number  of  exceptions,  and  the 
doclrine  of  drawbacks  has  become  a  much  lefs  fim- 
pie  matter,  than  it  was  at  their  firft  inftitution. 

UPON  the  exportation  of  fome  foreign  goods,  of 
which  it  was  expecled  that  the  importation  would 
greatly  exceed  what  was  neceflary  for  the  home  con- 
f  umption,  the  whole  duties  are  drawn  back,  without 
retaining  even  half  the  old  fubfidy.  Before  the  re 
volt  of  our  North  American  colonies,  we  had  the 
monopoly  of  the  tobacco  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
We  imported  about  ninety-fix  thoufand  hogfheads, 
and  the  home  confumption  was  not  fuppofed  to  ex 
ceed  fourteen  thoufand.  To  facilitate  the  great  ex- 
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portation  which  was  necefTary,  in  order  to  rid  us  oi 
the  reft,  the  whole  duties  were  drawn  back,  provided 
the  exportation  took  place  within  three  years. 

WE  ftill  have,  though  not  altogether,  yet  very 
nearly,  the  monopoly  of  the  fugars  of  our  Weft  In 
dian  Iflands.  It  fugars  are  exported  within  a  year, 
therefore,  all  the  duties  upon  importation  are  drawn 
back,  and  if  exported  within  three  years,  all  the  du 
ties,  except  half  the  old  fubfidy,  which  (till  continues 
to  be  retained  upon  the  exportation  of  the  greater  part 
of  goods.  Though  the  importation  of  fugar  exceeds 
a  good  deal  what  is  necelTary  for  the  home  confump- 
tion,  the  excefs  is  inconfiderable,  in  companion  of 
what  it  ufed  to  be  in  tobacco. 

SOME  goods,  the  particular  objects  of  the  jealoufy 
of  our  own  manufacturers,  are  prohibited  to  be  im 
ported  for  home  confumption.  They  may,  how 
ever,  upon  paying  certain  duties,  be  imported  and 
warehoused  for  exportation.  But  upon  fuch  expor 
tation,  no  part  of  thefe  duties  are  drawn  back.  Our 
manufacturers  are  unwilling,  it  feems,  that  even  this 
reftri£ted  importation  fhould  be  encouraged,  and  are 
afraid  left  fome  part  of  thefe  goods  mould  be  ftolen 
out  of  the  warehoufe,  and  thus  come  into  competition 
with  their  own.  It  is  under  thefe  regulations  only 
that  we  can  import  wrought  filks,  French  cambrics 
and  lawns,  callicoes  painted,  printed,  (rained,  or 
•dyed,  &c. 

WE  are  unwilling  even  to  be  the  carriers  of  French 
goods,  and  choofe  rather  to  forego  a  profit  to  our- 
ieives,  than  to  fuffer  thofe,  whom  we  confider  as  our 
enemies,  to  make  any  profit  by  our  means.  Not  on 
ly  half  the  old  fubfidy,  but  the  fecond  twenty-five 
per  cent,  is  retained  upon  the  exportation  of  all 
French  goods. 

BY  the  fourth  of  the  rules  annexed  to  the  old  fub 
fidy,  the  drawback  allowed  upon  the  exportation  of 

all 
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all  v\ines  amounted  to  a  great  deal  more  than  half  the 
duties  which  were,  at  that  time,  paid  upon  their  im 
portation  ;  and  it  feems,  at  that  time,  to  have  been 
the  object  of  the  legiflature  to  give  fomewhat  more 
than  ordinary  encouragement  to  the  carrying  trade  in 
wine.  Several  of  the  other  duties  too,  which  were 
impofed,  either  at  the  fame  time,  or  fubfequent  to  the 
old  fubfidy  ;  what  is  called  the  additional  duty,  the 
new  fubfidy,  the  one-third  and  two-thirds  fubfidics, 
the  impoft  1692,  the  coinage  on  wine,  were  allowed 
to  be  wholly  drawn  back  upon  exportation.  All 
thofe  duties,  however,  except  the  additional  duty  and 
import  1692,  being  paid  down  in  ready  money,  upcri 
importation,  the  intereft  of  fo  large  a  fum  occafion- 
ed  an  expence,  which  made  it  unreafonable  to  expect 
any  profitable  carrying  trade  in  this  article.  Only  a 
part,  therefore,  of  the  duty  called  the  impoft  on  wine, 
and  no  part  of  the  twenty-five  pounds  the  ton  upon 
French  wines,  or  of  the  duties  impofed  in  1745,  in 
1763,  and  in  1778,  were  allowed  to  be  drawn  back 
upon  exportation.  The  two  imports  of  five  per  cent., 
impofed  in  1779  and  1781,  upon  all  the  former  du 
ties  of  cuftoms,  being  allowed  to  be  wholly  drawn 
back  upon  the  exportation  of  all  other  goods,  were 
likcwife  allowed  to  be  drawn  back  upon  that  of  wine. 
The  laft  duty  that  has  been  particularly  impofed  up 
on  wine,  that  of  1780,  is  allowed  to  be  wholly  drawn 
back  ;  an  indulgence  which,  when  fo  many  heavy 
duties  are  retained,  inoft  probably  could  nev'~:r  occa- 
fion  the  exportation  of  a  (ingle  ton  of  wine.  Thefe 
rules  take  place  with  regard  to  all  places  of  lawful 
exportation,  except  the  Britifli  colonies  in  America. 

THE  1 5th  Charles  II.  chap.  7.  called  an  act  for 
the  encouragement  of  trade,  had  given  Great  Britain 
the  monopoly  of  fupplying  the  colonies  with  all  the 
commodities  of  the  growth,  or  manufacture  of  Eu 
rope;  and  confequently  with  wines.  In  a  country 
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of  fo  extenfive  a  coaft  as  our  North  American  and 
Weft  Indian  colonies,  where  our  authority  was  al 
ways  fo  very  flender,  and  where  the  inhabitants  were 
allowed  to  carry  out,  in  their  own  fhips,  their  non- 
enumerated  commodities,  at  firft,  to  all  parts  of  Eu 
rope,  and  afterwards,  to  all  parts  of  Europe,  fouth 
of  Cape  Finifterre,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  this 
monopoly  could  ever  be  much  refpecled  ;  and  they 
probably,  at  all  times,  found  means  of  bringing  back 
iome  cargo  from  the  countries  to  which  they  were  al 
lowed  to  carry  out  one.  They  feem,  however,  to 
have  found  fome  difficulty  in  importing  European 
wines  from  the  places  of  their  growth,  and  they  could 
not  well  import  them  from  Great  Britain,  where  they 
were  loaded  with  many  heavy  duties,  of  which  a  con- 
fiderable  part  was  not  drawn  back  upon  ex-portation. 
Madeira  wine,  not  being  a  European  commodity, 
could  be  imported  directly  into  America  and  the  Weft 
Indies,  countries  which,  in  all  their  non-enumerated 
commodities,  enjoyed  a  free  trade  to  the  ifland  of 
Madeira.  Thefe  circumftances  had  probably  intro 
duced  that  general  tafre  for  Madeira  wine,  which  our 
officers  found  eftabliflied  in  all  our  colonies  at  the  com 
mencement  of  the  war,  which  began  in  1755,  and 
which  they  brought  back  with  them  to  the  mother- 
country,  where  that  wine  had  not  been  much  in  fa- 
fhion  before.  Upon  the  conclufion  of  that  war,  in 
1763  (by  the  4th  Geo.  Ill*  chap.  15.  fe6t.  12.),  all 
the  duties,  except  3/.  los.  were  allowed  to  be  drawn 
back,  upon  the  exportation  to  the  colonies  of  all 
wines,  except  French  wines,  to  the  commerce  and 
confumption  of  which,  national  prejudice  would  al 
low  no  fort  of  encouragement.  The  period  between 
the  granting  of  this  indulgence  and  the  revolt  of  our 
North  American  colonies  was  probably  too  fhort  to 
admit  of  any  confiderable  change  in  the  cuftoms  of 
thofe  countries. 

THE 
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THE  fame  adt,  which,  in  the  drawback  upon  all 
wines,  except  French  wines,  thus  favoured  the  colo 
nies  fo  much  more  than  other  countries  ;  in  thofe, 
upon  the  greater  part  of  other  commodities,  favoured 
them  much  lefs.     Upon  the  exportation  of  the  greater 
part  of  commodities  to  other  countries,  half  the  old 
fubfidy  was  drawn  back.     But  this  law  enacted  that 
no  part  of  that  duty  fhould  be  drawn  back  upon  the 
exportation  to  the  colonies  of  any  commodities,  of 
the  growth  or  manufacture  either  of  Europe  or  the 
Eaft  Indies,  except  wines,  white  callicoes  and  muflins. 
DRAWBACKS    were,  perhaps,   originally  granted 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  carrying  trade,  which, 
as  the  freight  of  the  (hips  is  frequently  paid  by  fo 
reigners  in  money,  was  fuppofed  to  be  peculiarly  fit 
ted  for  bringing  gold  and  iilver  into  the  country.   But 
though  the  carrying  trade  certainly  deferves  no  pecu 
liar  encouragement,  though  the  motive  of  the  infti- 
tution  was,  perhaps,  abundantly  foolilh,  the  inftitution 
itfelf  feems  reafonable  enough.     Such  drawbacks  can 
not  force  into  this  trade  a  greater  fhare  of  the  capital 
of  the  country  than  what  would  have  gone  to  it  of 
its  own  accord,  had  there  been  no  duties  upon  im 
portation.     They  only  prevent  its  being  excluded  al 
together  by  thofe  duties.    The  carrying  trade,  though 
it  deferves  no  preference,  ought  not  to  be  precluded, 
but  to  be  left  free  like  all  other  trades.     It  is  a  ne- 
ceifary  refource  for  thofe  capitals  which  cannot  find 
employment  either  in  the  agriculture  or  in  the  ma 
nufactures  of  the  country,  either  in  its  home  trade  or 
in  its  foreign  trade  of  confnmption. 

THE  revenue  of  the  cuftoms,  inftead  of  furTering, , 
profits  from  fuch  drawbacks,  by  that  part  of  the  du 
ty  which  is  retained.  If  the  whole  duties  ha<l  been 
retained,  the  foreign  goods  upon  which  they  are  paid, 
could  feldom  have  been  exported,  nor  confequently 
imported,  for  want  of  a  market.  The  duties,  there- 
T  2 
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fore,  of  which  a  part  is  retained,  would  never  have 
been  paid. 

THESE  reafons  feem  fufficiently  to  juftify  draw 
backs,  and  would  juftify  them,  though  the  whole 
duties,  whether  upon  the  produce  of  domeftic  indul- 
try,  or  upon  foreign  goods,  were  always  drawn  back 
iipon  exportation.  The  revenue  of  excife  would  in 
this  cafe,  indeed,  fufter  a  little,  and  that  of  the  cuf- 
toms  a  good  deal  more  ;  but  the  natural  balance  of 
induftry,  the  natural  divifion  and  diftribution  of  la 
bour,  which  is  always  more  or  lefs  difturbed  by  fuch 
duties,  would  be  more  nearly  re-eftablithed  by  fuch  a 
regulation. 

THESE  reafons,.  however,  will  juftify  drawbacks 
only  upon  exporting  goods  to  thofe  countries  which 
are  altogether  foreign  and  independent,  not  to  thofe 
in  which  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  enjoy  a 
monopoly.  A  drawback,  for  example,  upon  the  ex 
portation  of  European  goods  to  our  American  colo 
nies,  will  not  always  occafion  a  greater  exportation 
than  what  would  have  taken  place  without  it.  By 
means  of  the  monopoly  which  our  merchants  and 
manufacturers  enjoy  there,  the  fame  quantity  might 
frequently,  perhaps,  be  fent  thither,  though  the 
whole  duties  were  retained.  The  drawback,  there 
fore,  may  frequently  be  pure  lofs  to  the  revenue  of 
excife  and  cuftoms,  without  altering  the  ftate  of  the 
trade,  or  rendering  it  in  any  refpecl:  more  extenfive.. 
How  far  fuch  drawbacks  can  be  juftified,  as  a  pro 
per  encouragement  to  the  induftry  of  our  colonies,  or 
how  far  it  is  advantageous  to  the  mother-country, 
that  they  mould  be  exempted  from  taxes  which  are 
paid  by  all  the  reft  of  their  fellow-fubje6ls,  will  ap 
pear  hereafter  when  I  come  to  treat  of  colonies. 

DRAWBACKS,  however,  it  muft  always  be  under  - 
flood,  are  ufeful  only  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  the 
goods  for  the  exportation  of  which  they  are  given, 
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are  really  exported  to  fome  foreign  country  ;  and  not 
clandestinely  re-imported  into  our  own.  That  fome 
drawbacks,  particularly  thofe  upon  tobacco,  have 
frequently  been  abufed  in  this  manner,  and  have  giv 
en  occafion  to  many  frauds  equally  hurtful  both  to 
the  revenue  and  to  the  fair  trader,  is' well  known. 


CHAP.     V. 

Of  Bounties. 

BOUNTIES  upon  exportation  are,  in  Great 
Britain,  frequently  petitioned  for,  and  fome- 
times  granted  to  the  produce  of  particular  branches 
of  domeftic  induftry.  By  means  of  them  our  mer 
chants  and  manufacturers,  it  is  pretended,  will  be 
enabled  to  fell  their  goods  as  cheap,  or  cheaper  than 
their  rivals  in  the  foreign  market.  A  greater  quan 
tity,  it  is  faid,  will  thus  be  exported,  and  the  balance 
of  trade  confequently  turned  more  in  favour  of  our 
own  country.  We  cannot  give  our  workmen  a  mo 
nopoly  in  the  foreign,  as  we  have  done  in  the  home 
market.  We  cannot  force  foreigners  to  buy  their 
goods,  as  we  have  done  our  own  countrymen.  The 
next  beft  expedient,  it  has  been  thought,  therefore, 
is  to  pay  them  for  buying.  It  is  in  this  manner  that 
the  mercantile  fyftem  propofes  to  enrich  the  whole 
country,  and  to  put  money  into  all  our  pockets  by 
means  of  the  balance  of  trade. 

BOUNTIES,  it  is  allowed,  ought  to  be  given  to 
thofe  branches  of  trade  only  which  cannot  be  carried 
on  without  them.  But  every  branch  of  trade  in 
which  the  merchant  can  fell  his  goods  for  a  price 
which  replaces  to  him,  with  the  ordinary  profits  of 
ftock,  the  whole  capital  employed  in  preparing  and 
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fending  them  to  market,  can  be  carried  on  without  a 
bounty.  Every  fuch  branch  is  evidently  upon  a  le 
vel  with  all  the  other  branches  of  trad*  which  are 
carried  on  without  bounties,  and  cannot  therefore  re^- 
quire  one  more  than  they.  Thofe  trades  only  re 
quire  bounties  in  which  the  merchant  is  obliged  to 
fell  his  goods  for  a  price  which  does  not  replace  to 
him  his  capital,  together  with  the  ordinary  profit ; 
or  in  which  he  is  obliged  to  fell  them  for  lefs  than 
it  really  coils  him  to  fend  them  to  market.  The 
bounty  is  given  in  order  to  make  up  this  lofs,  and  to 
encourage  him  to  continue,  or  perhaps  to  begin,  a 
trade  of  which  the  expcnce  is  fuppofed  to  be  greater 
than  the  returns,  of  which  every  operation  eats  up  a 
part  of  the  capital  employed  in  it,  and  which  is  of 
fuch  a  nature,  that,  if  all  other  trades  refembled  it, 
there  would  foon  be  no  capital  left  in  the  country. 

THE  trades,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  which  are  car 
ried  on  by  means  of  bounties,  are  the  only  ones  which 
can  be  carried  on  between  two  nations  for  any  confi- 
derable  time  together,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  one 
of  them  mall  always  and  regularly  lofe,  or  fell  its 
goods  for  lefs  than  it  really  colts  to  fend  them  to  mar 
ket.  But  if  the  bounty  did  not  repay  to  the  mer 
chant  what  he  would  otherwife  lofe  upon  the  price 
of  his  goods,  his  own  intereft  would  foon  oblige  him 
to  employ  his  ftock  in  another  way,  or  to  find  out  a 
trade  in  which  the  price  of  the  goods  would  replace 
to  him,  with  the  ordinary  profit,  the  capital  employ 
ed  in  fending  them  to  market.  The  effect  of  boun 
ties,  like  that  of  all  the  other  expedients  of  the  mer 
cantile  fyftem,  can  only  be  to  force  the  trade  of  a 
country  into  a  channel  much  lefs  advantageous  than 
that  in  which  it  would  naturally  run  of  its  own  ac 
cord. 

THE  ingenious  and  well-informed  author  of  the 
tracls  upon  the  corn  trade  has  Ihown  very  clearly, 

that 
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that  fince  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  corn 
was  firft  eftablifhed,  the  price  of  the  corn  exported, 
valued  moderately  enough,  has  exceeded  that  of  the 
corn  imported,  valued  very  high,  by  a  much  greater 
fum  than  the  amount  of  the  whole  bounties  which 
have  been  paid  during  that  period.  This,  he  ima 
gines,  upon  the  true  principles  of  the  mercantile  fyf- 
tem,  is  a  clear  proof  that  this  forced  corn  trade  is  be 
neficial  to  the  nation  ;  the  value  of  the  exportation 
exceeding  that  of  the  importation  by  a  much  greater 
fum  than  the  whole  extraordinary  expence  which 
the  public  has  been  at  in  order  to  get  it  exported. 
He  does  not  confider  that  this  extraordinary  expence, 
or  the  bounty,  is  the  fmalleft  part  of  the  expence 
which  the  exportation  of  corn  really  cofts  the  fociety. 
The  capital  which  the  farmer  employed  in  raifing  it, 
muft  likewife  be  taken  into  the  account.  Unlefs  the 
price  of  the  corn  when  fold  in  the  foreign  markets 
replaces,  not  only  the  bounty,  but  this  capital,  to 
gether  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  ftock,  the  foci 
ety  is  a  lofer  by  the  difference,  or  the  national  ftock 
is  fo  much  diminifhed.  But  the  very  reafon  for 
which  it  has  been  thought  neceflary  to  grant  a  bq,un- 
ty,  is  the  fuppofed  infufficiency  of  the  price  to  do 
this. 

THE  average  price  of  corn,  it  has  been  faid,  has 
fallen  confiderably  fince  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
bounty.  That  the  average  price  of  corn  began  to 
fall  fomewhat  towards  the  end  of  the  laft  century, 
and  has  continued  to  do  fo  during  the  courfe  of  the 
iixty-four  firft  years  of  the  prefent,  I  have  already 
endeavoured  to  fhow.  But  this  event,  fuppofing  it 
to  be  as  real  as  I  .believe  it  to  be,  muft  have  happen 
ed  in  fpite  of  the  bounty,  and  cannot  poffibly  have 
happened  in  confequence  of  it.  It  has  happened  in 
France,  as  well  as  in  England,  though  in  France 
there  was,  not  only  no  bounty,  but,  till  1764,  the 

exportation 
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exportation  of  corn  was  fubjecled,  to  a  general  prohi 
bition.  This  gradual  fall  in  the  average  price  of 
grain,  it  is  probable,  therefore,  is  ultimately  owing 
neither  to  the  one  regulation  nor  to  the  other,  but  to 
that  gradual  and  infenfible  rife  in  the  real  value  of 
filver,  which,  in  the  firft  book  of  this  difcourfe,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  (how  has  taken  place  in  the  ge 
neral  market  of  Europe,  during  the  couife  of  the 
prefent  century.  It  feems  to  be  altogether  impoflible 
that  the  bounty  could  ever  contribute  to  lower  the 
price  of  grain. 

IN  years  ot  plenty,  it  has  already  been  obferved, 
the  bounty,  by  occafioning  an  extraordinary  exporta 
tion,  neceffarily  keeps  up  the  price  of  corn  in  the 
home  market  above  what  it  would  naturally  fall  to. 
To  do  fo  was  the  avowed  purpofe  of  the  inftitution. 
In  years  of  fcarcity,  though  the  bounty  is  frequently 
fufpended,  yet  the  great  exportation  which  it  occafi- 
ons  in  years  of  plenty,  mult  frequently  hinder  more 
or  lefs  the  plenty  of  one  year  from  relieving  the 
fcarcity  of  another.  Both  in  years  of  plenty,  and  in 
years  of  fcarcity,  therefore,  the  bounty  neceiTarily 
tends  to  raife  the  money  price  of  corn  fomewhat  high 
er  than  it  otherwife  would  be  in  the  home  market.  • 

THAT,  in  the  actual  Rate  of  tillage,  the  bounty 
mu ft  neceiTarily  have  this  tendency,  will  not,  I  appre 
hend,  be  difputed  by  any  reafonable  perfon.  But  it 
has  been  thought  by  many  people  that  it  tends  to  en 
courage  tillage,  and  that  in  two  different  ways ;  fir  ft, 
by  opening  a  more  extenfive  foreign  market  to  the  corn 
of  the  farmer,  it.  tends,  they  imagine,  to  increafe  the 
demand  for,  and  confequently  the  production  of  that 
commodity;  and  fecondly,  by  fee  tiring  to  him  a  bet- 
ter  price  than  he  could  otherwife  expect  in  theadhial 
ftate  of  tillage,  it  tends,  they  fuppofc,  to  encourage 
tillage.  This  double  encouragement  mull, .they  ima 
gine,  in  a  long  period  of  years,  occaiion  fuch  an  in- 
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creafe  in  the  production  of  corn  as  may  lower  its  price 
in  the  home  market,  much  more  than  the  bounty  can 
raife  it,  in  the  actual  ftate  which  tillage  may,  at  the 
end  oi  that  period,  happen  to  be  in. 

I  ANSWER,  that  whatever  extenfion  of  the  foreign 
market  can  be  occafioned  by  the  bounty  muft,  in  eve 
ry  particular  year,  be  altogether  at  the  expence  of  the 
home  market ;  as  every  buihel  of  corn  which  is  export 
ed  by  means  of  the  bounty,  and  which  would  not  have 
been  exported  without  the  bounty,  would  have  remain 
ed  in  the  home  market  to  increafe  the  confumption,  and 
to  lower  the  price  of  that  commodity.  The  corn  boun 
ty,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  as  well  as  every  other  bounty 
upon  exportation,  impofes  two  different  taxes  upon 
the  people  ;  firft,  the  tax  which  they  are  obliged  to 
contribute,  in  order  to  pay  the  bounty ;  andfecondly, 
the  tax  which  arifes  from  the  advanced  price  of  the 
commodity  in  the  home  market,  and  which,  as  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  are  purchafers  of  corn,  muft, 
in  this  particular  commodity,  be  paid  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  people.     In  this  particular  commodity, 
therefore,  this  fecond  tax  is  by  much  the  heavieft  of 
the  two.     Let  us  fuppofe  that,  taking  one  year  with 
another,  the  bounty  of  five  (hillings  upon  the  expor 
tation  of  the  quarter  of  wheat,  raifes  the  price  of  that 
commodity  in  the  home   market  only  fixpence   the 
bufhel,  or  four  (hillings  the  quarter,  higher  than  it 
otherwife  would  have  been  in  the  actual  ftate  of  the 
crop.     Even  upon  this  very  moderate  fuppofition  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  over  and  above  contributing 
to  the  tax  which  pays  the  bounty  of  five  millings  upon 
every  quarter  of  wheat  exported,  mud  pay  another  of 
four  millings  upon  every  quarter  which  they  them- 
felves  confume.     But,  according  to  the  very  well- 
informed  author  of  the  traces  upon  the  corn-trade,  the 
average  proportion  of  the  corn  exported  to  that  con- 
fumed  at  home,  is  not  more  than  that  of  one  to  thir 
ty- 
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ty-one.  For  every  five  (hillings,  therefore,  which 
they  contribute  to  the  payment  of  the  firft  tax,  they 
muft  contribute  fix  pounds  four  fhillings  to  the  pay 
ment  of  the  fecond.  So  very  heavy  a  tax  upon  the 
firft  necefiary  of  life,  muft  either  reduce  the  fubfiftence 
of  the  labouring  poor,  or  it  mufl  occafion  fome  aug 
mentation  in  their  pecuniary  wages,  proportionable 
to  that  in  the  pecuniary  price  of  their  fubfiftence.  So 
far  as  it  operates  in  the  one  way,  it  muft  reduce  the 
ability  of  the  labouring  poor  to  educate  and  bring  up 
their  children,  and  muft,  fo  far,  tend  to  reftrain  the 
population  of  the  country.  So  far  as  it  operates  in 
the  other,  it  muft  reduce  the  ability  of  the  employers 
of  the  poor,  to  employ  fo  great  a  number  as  they 
otherwife  might  do,  and  muft,  fo  far,  tend  to  reftrain 
the  induftry  of  the  country.  The  extraordinary  ex 
portation  of  corn,  therefore,  occasioned  by  the  boun 
ty,  not  only  in  every  particular  year,  diminifhes  the 
home,  juft  as  much  as  it  extends  the  foreign  market 
and  confumption,  but,  by  reftraining  the  population 
and  induftry  of  the  country,  its  final  tendency  is  to 
(hint  and  reftrain  the  gradual  extenfion  of  the  home 
market;  and  thereby  in  the  long  run,  rather  to  ditni- 
niih,  than  to  augment,  the  whole  market  and  con 
fumption  of  corn. 

THIS  enhancement  of  the  money  price  of  corn, 
however,  it  has  been  thought,  by  rendering  that  com 
modity  more  profitable  to  the  farmer,  muitnecefTarily 
encourage  its  production. 

I  ANSWER,  that  this  might  be  the  cafe  if  the  ef 
fect  of  the  bounty  was  to  raife  the  real  price  of  corn, 
or  to  enable  the  farmer,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  it, 
to  maintain  a  greater  number  of  labourers  in  the  fame 
manner,  whether  liberal,  moderate,  or  fcanty,  that 
other  labourers  are  commonly  maintained  in  his  neigh 
bourhood.  But  neither  the  bounty,  it  is  evident,  nor 
any  other  human  Inftitution,  can  have  any  fuch  effect* 

It 
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It  is  not  the  real,  but  the  nominal  price  ol  corn,  which 
can  in  any  conliderable  degree  be  affected  by  the  boun 
ty.  And  though  the  tax  which  that  inftitution  im- 
pofes  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  may  be  ve 
ry  burdenfome  to  thofe  who  pay  it,  it  is  of  very  little 
advantage  to  thofe  who  receive  it. 

THE  real  effect  of  the  bounty  is  not  fo  much  to 
raife  the  real  value  of  corn,  as  to  degrade  the  real  va- 
1  ue  of  filver ;  or  to  make  an  equal  quantity  of  it  exchange 
for  a  fmaller  quantity,  not  only  of  corn,  but  of  all  other 
home-made  commodities :  for  the  money  price  of  corn 
regulates  that  of  all  other  home-made  commodities. 

IT  regulates  the  money  price  of  labour,  which  muft 
always  be  fuch  as  to  enable  the  labourer  to  purchafe 
a  quantity  of  corn  fufficient  to  maintain  him  and  his 
family  either  in  the  liberal,  moderate,  or  fcanty  man 
ner  in  which  the  advancing,  ftationary  or  declining 
circumftances  of  the  fociety  oblige  his  employers  to 
maintain  him. 

IT  regulates  the  money  price  of  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  rude  produce  of  land,  which,  in  every  period 
of  improvement,  muft  bear  a  certain  proportion  to 
that  of  corn,  though  this  proportion  is  different  in  dif 
ferent  periods.  It  regulates,  for  example,  the  money 
price  of  grafs  and  hay,  of  butcher's  meat,  of  horfes, 
and  the  maintenance  of  horfes,  of  land  carriage  con- 
fequently,  or  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inland  com 
merce  of  the  country. 

BY  regulating  the  money  price  of  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  rude  produce  of  land  it  regulates  that  of  the 
materials  of  almoft  all  manufactures.  By  regulating 
the  money  price  of  labour,  it  regulates  that  of  manu 
facturing  art  and  induftry.  And  by  regulating  both, 
it  regulates  that  of  the  complete  manufacture.  The 
money  price  of  labour,  and  of  every  thing  that  is  the 
produce  either  of  land  or  labour,  muft  necefTarily  either 
rife  or  fall  in  proportion  to  the  money  price  of  corn. 
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THOUGH  in  confequence  of  the  bounty,  therefore, 
the  farmer  mould  he  enabled  to  fell  his  corn  for  four 
(hillings  the  bufhel  inftead  of  three  and  fixpence,  and 
to  p?y  his  landlord  a  money  rent  proportionable  to 
this  rife  in  the  money  price  of  his  produce;  yet  if,  in 
confequence  of  this  rife  in  the  price  of  corn,  four  fhil- 
lings  will  purchafe  no  more  home-made  goods  of  any 
other  kind  than  three  and  fixpence  would  have  done 
before,  neither  the  circumftances  of  the  farmer,  nor 
thofe  of  the  landlord,  will  be  much  mended  by  this 
change.  The  farmer  will  not  be  able  to  cultivate 
much  better  :  the  landlord  will  not  be  able  to  live 
much  better.  In  the  purchafe  of  foreign  commodi 
ties  this  enhancement  in  the  price  of  corn  may  give 
them  fome  little  advantage.  In  that  of  home-made 
commodities  jt  can  give  them  none  at  all.  And  al- 
moft  the  whole  expence  of  the  farmer,  and  the  far 
greater  part  even  of  that  of  the  landlord,  is  in  home 
made  commodities. 

THAT  degradation  in  the  value  of  filver  which  is 
the  effecl:  of  the  fertility  of  the  mines,  and  which  o- 
perates  equally,  or  very  near  equally,  thro'  the  greater 
part  of  the  commercial  world,  is  a  matter  of  very 
little  confequence  to  any  particular  country.  The 
confequent  rife  of  all  money  prices,  though  it  does 
not  make  thofe  who  receive  them  really  richer,  does 
not  make  them  really  poorer.  A  fervice  of  plate  be 
comes  really  cheaper,  and  every  thing  elfe  remains 
precifely  of  the  fame  real  value  as  before. 

BUT  that  degradation  in  the  value  of  filver  which, 
being  the  effe6t  either  of  the  peculiar  fmiation,  or  of 
the  political  inftitutions  of  a  particular  country,  takes 
place  only  in  that  country,  is  a  matter  of  very  great 
confequence,  which,  far  from  tending  to  make  any 
body  really  richer,  tends  to  make  every  body  really 
poorer.  The  rife  in  the  money  price  of  all  commo 
dities,  which  is  in  this  cafe  peculiar  to  that  country, 
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tends  to  difcourage  more  or  lefs  every  fort  of  induftry 
which  is  carried  on  within  it,  and  to  enable  foreign 
nations,  by  furnifhing  almofl  all  forts  of  goods  for  a 
fmaller  quantity  of  (liver  than  its  own  workmen  can 
afford  to  do,  to  underfell  them,  not  only  in  the  io- 
reign,  but  even  in  the  home  market. 

IT  is  the  peculiar  foliation  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
as  proprietors  of  the  mines,  to  be  the  didributors  of 
gold  and  fiiver  to  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 
Thofe  metals  ought  naturally,  therefore,  to  be  fome- 
what  cheaper  in  Spain  and  Portugal  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe.  The  difference,  however,  mould  be 
no  more  than  the  amount  of  the  freight  and  iniur- 
ance  ;  and,  on  account  of  the  great  value  and  fmall 
bulk  of  thofe  metals,  their  freight  is  no  great  matter, 
and  their  infurance  is  the  fame  as  that  of  any  other 
goods  of  equal  value.  Spain  and  Portugal,  there 
fore,  could  fuffer  very  little  from  their  peculiar  foua- 
tion,  if  they  did  not  aggravate  its  difadvantagts  by 
their  political  inm'tutions. 

SPAIN  by  taxing,  and  Portugal  by  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  gold  and  fiiver,  load  that  exportation 
with  theexp/'nceof  fmuggling,  and  raife  the  value  of 
thofe  metals  in  other  countries  fo  much  more  above 
what  it  is  in  their  own,  by  the  whole  amount  of  this 
expence.  When  you  dam  up  a  ftream  of  water,  as 
foon  as  the  dam  is  full,  as  much  water  mud  run  over 
the  dam-head  as  if  there  was  no  dam  at  all.  The 
prohibition  of  exportation  cannot  detain  a  greater 
quantity  of  gold  and  fiiver  in  Spain  and  Portugal  than 
what  they  can  afford  to  employ,  than  what  the  annual 
produce  of  their  land  and  labour  will  allow  them  to 
employ,  in  coin,  plate,  gilding,  and  other  ornaments 
of  gold  and  fiiver.  When  they  have  got  this  quantity 
the  dam  is  full,  and  the  whole  ftream  which  flows  in 
afterwards  inuft  run.  over.  The  annual  exportation 
of  gold  and  fiiver  from  Spain  and  Portugal  accordingly 
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is,  by  all  accounts,  not  withstanding  thefe  reftraints, 
very  near  equal  to  the  whole  annual  importation.  As 
the  water>  however,,  muft  always  be  deeper  behind  the 
dam-head  than  before  it,  fo  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
iilver  which  thefe  reftraints  detain  in  Spain  and  Por 
tugal  muft,  in  proportion  to  the  annual  produce  of 
their  land  and  labour,  be  greater  than  what  is  to  be 
found  in  other  countries.  The  higher  and  ftronger 
the  dam-head,  the  greater  muft  be  the  difference  in 
the  depth  of  water  behind  and  before  it.  The  high 
er  the  tax,  the  higher  the  penalties  with  which  the 
prohibition  is  guarded,  the  more  vigilant  and  fevere 
the  police  which  looks  after  the  execution  of  the  law, 
the  greater  muft  be  the  difference  in  the  proportion  of 
gold  and  iilver  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  to  that  of  other 
countries.  It  is  faid  accordingly  to  be  very  confider- 
able,  and  that  you  frequently  find  there  a  profuiion  of 
plate  in  houfes,  where  there  is  nothing  elfe  which 
would,  in  other  countries,  be  thought  fuitable  or  cor- 
refpondent  to  this  fort  of  magnificence.  The  cheap- 
neis  of  gold  and  filver,  or,  what  is  the  fame  thing,  the 
dearnefs  of  all  commodities,  which  is  the  neceilary 
effect  of  this  redundancy  of  the  precious  metals,  dif- 
courages  both  the  agriculture  and  manufactures  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and-  enables  foreign  nations  to- 
fupply  them  with  many  forts  of  rude,  and  with  al- 
moft*all  forts  of  manufactured  produce,  for  a  fmaller 
quantity  of  gold  and  filver  than  what  they  themfelves 
can  either  raife  or  make  them  for  at  home.  The  tax, 
and  prohibition  operate  in  two  different  ways.  They 
not  only  lower  very  much  the  value  of  the  precious 
metals  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  by  detaining  there 
a  certain  quantity  of  thole  metals  which  would  other- 
wife  flow  over  other  countries,  they  keep  up  their 
value  in  thofe  other  countries  fomewhat  above  what 
it  otherwlfe  would  be,  and  thereby  give  thofe  coun- 
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tries  a  double  advantage  in  their  commerce  with  Spain 
and  Portugal.  Open  the  Hood-gates,  and  there  will 
prefently  be  lefs  water  above,  and  more  below,  the 
dam-head,  and  it  will  foon  come  to  a  level  in  both 
places.  Remove  the  tax  and  the  prohibition,  and  as 
the  quantity  of  gold  and  lilver  will  diminilh  confide- 
rably  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  fo  it  will  increafe  fome- 
what  in  other  countries,  and  the  value  of  thofe  me 
tals,  their  proportion  to  the  annual  produce  of  land 
and  labour,  will  foon  come  to  a  level,  or  very  near 
to  a  level,  in  all.  The  lofs  which  Spain  and  Portu 
gal  could  fuftain  by  this  exportation  of  their  gold  and 
iilver  would  be  altogether  nominal  and  imaginary. 
The  nominal  value  of  their  goods,  and  of  the  annual 
produce  of  their  land  and  labour,  would  fall,  and 
would  be  expreiFed  or  reprefented  by  a  fmaller  quan 
tity  of  filver  than  before  :  but  their  real  value  would 
be  the  fame  as  before,  and  would  be  fufficient  to 
maintain,  command,  and  employ,  the  fame  quantity 
of  labour.  As  the  nominal  value  of  their  goods  would 
fall,  the  real  value  of  what  remained  of  their  gold  and 
filver  would  rife,,  and  a  fmaller  quantity  of  thofe  me- 
tats  would  anfwer  all  the  fame  purpofes  of  commerce 
'  and  circulation  which  had  employed  a  greater  quantity 
before.  The  £old  and  filver  which  would  go  abroad 
would  not  go  abroad  for  nothing,  but  would  bring  back 
an  equal  value  of  goods  of  fome  kind  or  another. 
Thofe  good?  too  would  not  be  all  matters  of  mere  lux 
ury  and  expence,.  to  be  confirmed  by  idle  people  who 
produce  nothing  in  return  for  their  confumption.  As 
the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  idle  people  would  not  be 
augmented  by  this  extraordinary  exportation  of  gold 
and  (ilver,  fo  neither  would  their  confumption  be  much 
augmented  by  it.  Thofe  goods  would,  probably,  the 
greater  part  of  them,  and  certainly  fome  part  of  them, 
coniift  in  materials,  tools,  and  provifions,  for  the  em 
ployment  and  maintenance  of  induftrious  people,  who 
U  2  vvouUi 
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would  reproduce,  with  a  profit,  the  full  value  of  their 
confumption.  A  part  of  the  dead  ftock  of  the  fo- 
ciety  would  thus  be  turned  into  active  (lock,  and 
would  put  into  motion  a  greater  quantity  of  induftry 
than  had  been  employed  before.  The  annual  pro 
duce  of  their  land  and  labour  would  immediately  be 
augmented  a  little,  and  in  a  few  years  would,  proba 
bly,  be  augmented  a  great  deal ;  their  indnftry  being 
thus  relieved  from  one  of  the  moft  oppreilive  burdens 
which  it  at  prefent  labours  under. 

THE  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  corn  neceffa- 
rily  operates  exactly  in  the  fame  way  as  this  abfurd 
policy  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  Whatever  be  the  ac 
tual  ftate  of  tillage,  it  renders  our  corn  fomewhat 
dearer  in  the  home  market  than  it  otherwife  would 
be  in  that  ftate,  and  fomewhat  cheaper  in  the  foreign  ; 
and  as  the  average  money  price  of  corn  regulates 
more  or  lefs  that  of  all  other  commodities,  it  lowers 
the  value  of  filver  confiderably  in  the  one,  and  tends 
to  raife  it  a  little  in  the  other.  It  enables  foreigners, 
the  Dutch  in  particular,  not  only  to  eat  our  corn 
cheaper  than  they  otherwife  could  do,  but  fometimes 
to  eat  it  cheaper  than  even  our  own  people  can  do 
upon  the  fame  occafions  ;  as  we  are  aiTured  by  an 
excellent  authority,  that  of  Sir  Matthew  Decker.  It 
hinders  our  own  workmen  from  furnifhing  their 
goods  for  fo  fmall  a  quantity  of  filver  as  they  other- 
wife  might  do  ;  and  enables  the  Dutch  to  furniih 
their's  for  a  fmaller.  It  tends  to  render  our  manu 
factures  fomewhat  dearer  in  every  market,  and  their's 
fomewhat  cheaper  than  they  olherwife  would  be,  and 
confequently  to  give  their  induftry  a  double  advan 
tage  over  our  own. 

THE  bounty,  as  it  raifes  in  the  home  market,  not 
fo  much  the  real,  as  the  nominal  price  of  our  corn, 
as  it  augments,  not  the  quantity  of  labour  which  a 
certain  quantity  of  corn  can  maintain  and  employ, 
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but  only  the  quantity  of  filver  which  it  will  exchange 
for,  it  difcourages  our  manufactures,  without  ren 
dering  any  coniiderable  fervice  either  to  our  farmers 
or  country  gentlemen.  It  puts,  indeed,  a  little  more 
money  into  the  pockets  of  both,  and  it  will  perhaps 
be  fomewhat  difficult  to  perfuade  the  greater  part  of 
them  that  this  is  not  rendering  them  a  very  confider- 
able  fervice.  But  if  this  money  finks  in  its  value,  in 
the  quantity  of  labour,  provifions,  and  home-made 
commodities  of  all  different  kinds  which  it  is  capable 
of  purchafing,  as  much  as  it  rifes  in  its  quantity, 
the  fervice  will  be  little  more  than  nominal  and  ima 
ginary. 

THERE  is,  perhaps,  but  one  fet  of  men  in  the 
whole  commonwealth  to  whom  the  bounty  either 
was  or  could  be  effentially  ferviceable.  Thefe  were 
the  corn  merchants,  the  exporters  and  importers  of 
corn.  In  years  of  plenty  the  bounty  neceifarily  oc- 
cafioned  a  greater  exportation  than  would  otherwife 
have  taken  place  ;  and  by  hindering  the  plenty  of  one 
year  from  relieving  the  fcarcity  oi  another,  it  occafi- 
oned  in  years  of  fcarcity  a  greater  importation  than 
would  otherwife  have  been  neceflary.  It  increafed 
the  bufinefs  of  the  corn  merchant  in  both;  arid  in 
years  of  fcarcity,  it  not  only  enabled  him  to  import 
a  greater  quantity,  but  to  fell  it  for  a  better  price, 
and  confequently  with  a  greater  profit  than  he  could 
otherwife  have  made,  if  the  plenty  of  one  year  had 
not  been  more  or  lefs  hindered  from  relieving  the 
fcarcity  of  another.  It  is  in  this  fet  of  men,  accord 
ingly,  that  I  have  obferved  the  greateft  zeal  for  the 
continuance  or  renewal  of  the  bounty. 

OUR  country  gentlemen,  when  they  impofed  the 
high  duties  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  corn, 
which  in  times  of  moderate  plenty  amount  to  a  pro 
hibition,  and  when  they  eftablifhcd  the  bounty,  feem 
to  have  imitated  the  conduct  of  our  manufacturers. 
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By  the  one  inftitution,  they  fecured  to  themfelves 
the  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  and  by  the  other 
they  endeavoured  to  prevent  that  market  from  ever 
being  over  (locked  with  their  commodity.  By  both 
they  endeavoured  to  raiie  its  real  value,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  our  manufacturers  had,  by  the  like  initi- 
tutions,  railed  the  real  value  of  many  different  forts 
of  manufa£tured  goods-  They  did  not  perhaps  at 
tend  to  the  great  and  eifential  difference  which  na 
ture  has  eftablifhed  between  corn  and  almoft  every 
other  fort  of  goods.  When,  either  by  the  monopo 
ly  of  the  home  market,  or  by  a  bounty  upon  expor 
tation,  you  enable  our  woollen  or  linen  manufac 
turers  to  fell  their  goods  for  fomewhat  a  better  price 
than  they  otherwiie  could  get  for  them,  you  raife, 
not  only  the  nominal,  but  the  real  price  of  thofe 
goods.  You  render  them  equivalent  to  a  greater 
quantity  of  labour  and  fubliftence,  you  increafe  not 
only  the  nominal,  but  the  real  profit,  the  real  wealth 
and  revenue  of  thofe  manufacturers,  and  you  enable 
them  either  to  live  better  themfelves,  or  to  employ 
a  greater  quantity  of  labour  in  thofe  particular  ma 
nufactures.  You  really  encourage  thofe  manufac 
tures,  arid  direct  towards  them  a  greater  quantity  of 
the  induitry  of  the  country,  than  would  probably 
go  to  them  of  its  own  accord.  But  when  by  the 
like  inftitutions  you  raife  the  nominal  or  money-price 
of  corn,  you  do  not  raife  its  real  value.  You  do  not 
increafe  the  real  wealth,  the  real  revenue  either  of 
our  farmers  or  country  gentlemen.  You  do  not  en 
courage  the  growth  of  corn,  becaufe  you  do  not  en 
able  them  to  maintain  and  employ  more  labourers  in 
railing  it.  The  nature  of  things  has  itamped  upon 
corn  a  real  value  which  cannot  be  altered  by.  merely 
altering  its  money  price.  No  bounty  upon  exporta 
tion,  no  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  can  raife 
that  value*  The  freeil  competition  cannot  lower  ij. 
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Through  the  world  in  general  that  value  is  equal  to 
the  quantity  of  labour  which  it  can  maintain,  and  in 
every  particular  place  it  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of 
labour  which  it  can  maintain  in  the  way,  whether 
liberal,  moderate,  or  fcanty,  in  which  labour  is 
commonly  maintained  in  that  place.  Woollen  or 
linen  cloth  are  not  the  regulating  commodities  by 
which  the  real  value  of  all  other  commodities  mutt 
be  finally  meafured  and  determined  ;  corn  is.  The 
real  value  of  every  other  commodity  is  finally  mea 
fured  and  determined  by  the  proportion  which  its 
average  money  price  bears  to  the  average  money  price 
of  corn.  The  real  value  of  corn  does  not  vary  with 
thofe  variations  in  its  average  money  price,  which 
fometimes  occur  from  one  century  to  another.  It  is 
the  real  value  of  filver  which  varies  with  them. 

BOUNTIES  upon  the  exportation  of  any  home 
made  commodity  are  liable,  firft,  to  that  general  ob 
jection  which  may  be  made  to  all  the  different  expe 
dients  of  the  mercantile  fyftem  ;  the  objection  of 
forcing  fome  part  of  the  induftry  of  the  country  into 
a  channel  lefs  advantageous  than  that  in  which  it 
would  run  of  its  own  accord  :  and,  fecondly,  to  the 
particular  objection  of  forcing  it,  not  only  into  a 
channel  that  is  lefs  advantageous,  but  into  one  that 
is  Actual  1  y  difadvantageous  ;  the  trade  which  cannot 
be  carried  on  but  by  means  of  a  bounty  being  necef- 
farily  a  lofing  trade.  The  bounty  upon  the  exporta 
tion  of  corn  is  liable  to  this  further  objection,  that 
it  can  in  no  refpect  promote  the  raifmg  of  that  parti 
cular  commodity  of  which  it  was  meant  to  encou 
rage  the  production.  When  our  country  gentlemen, 
therefore,  demanded  the  eftablifhment  of  the  bounty, 
though  they  a6ted  in  imitation  of  our  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  they  did  not  act  with  that  complete 
comprehenfion  of  their  own  intereft  which  common 
ly  directs  the  conduct  of,  thofe  two  other  orders  of 
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people.  They  loaded  the  public  revenue  with  a  ve 
ry  confiderable  expence  ;  they  impofed  a  very  heavy 
tax  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  people  ;  but  they  did 
not,  in  any  fenfible  degree,  increafe  the  real  value  of 
their  own  commodity ;  and  by  lowering  fomewhat 
the  real  value  of  filver,  they  difcouraged,  in  fome 
degree,  the  general  induftry  of  the  country,  and,  in- 
ftead  of  advancing,  retarded  more  or  lefs  the  improve 
ment  of  their  own  lands,  which  neceilarily  depends 
upon  the  general  induftry  of  the  country. 

To  encourage  the  production  of  any  commodity, 
a  bounty  upon  production,  one  fhould  imagine, 
would  have  a  more  direct  operation,  than  one  upon 
exportation.  It  would,  befides,  impofe  only  one 
tax  upon  the  people,  that  which  they  muft  contribute 
in  order  to  pay  the  bounty.  Inftead  of  railing,  it 
would  tend  to  lower  the  price  of  the  commodity  in 
the  home  market ;  and  thereby,  inftead  of  impofing 
a  fecond  tax  upon  the  people,  it  might,  at  leaft,  in 
part,  repay  them  for  what  they  had  contributed  to 
the  firft.  Bounties  upon  production,  however,  have 
been  very  rarely  granted.  The  prejudices  eftabliih- 
ed  by  the  commercial  fyftem  have  taught  us  to  be 
lieve,  that  national  wealth  arifes  more  immediately 
from  exportation  than  from  production.  It  has  been 
more  favoured  accordingly,  as  the  more  immediate 
means  of  bringing  money  into  the  country.  Boun 
ties  upon  production,  it  has  been  faid  too,  have  been 
iound  by  experience  more  liable  to  frauds  than  thofe 
upon  exportation.  How  far  this  is  true,  I  know 
not.  That  bounties  upon  exportation  have  been 
abufed  to  many  fraudulent  purpofes,  is  very  well 
known.  But  it  is  not  the  interefl  of  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  the  great  inventors  of  all  thefe  expe 
dients,  that  the  home  market  fhould  be  overftocked 
with  their  goods,  an  event,  which  a  bounty  upon 
production  might  fometimes  occafion.  A  bounty 

upon 
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upon  exportation,  by  enabling  them  to  fend  abroad 
the  furplus  part,  and  to  keep  up  the  price  of  what 
remains  in  the  home  market,  effectually  prevents  this. 
Of  all  the  expedients  of  the  mercantile  fyftem,  ac 
cordingly,  it  is  the  one  of  which  they  are  the  fond- 
eft.  I  have  known  the  different  undertakers  of  fome 
particular  works  agree  privately  among  themfelves  to 

•  i  "  r     i      •  i  i 

give  a  bounty  out  of  their  own  pockets  upon  the  ex 
portation  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  goods  which 
they  dealt  in.  This  expedient  fucceeded  fo  well, 
that  it  more  than  doubled  the  price  of  their  goods  in 
the  home  market,  notwithftanding  a  very  confider- 
able  increafe  in  the  produce.  The  operation  of  the 
bounty  upon  corn  muft  have  been  wonderfully  dif 
ferent,  if  it  has  lowered  the  money  price  of  that 
commodity. 

SOMETHING  like  a  bounty  upon  production,  how 
ever,  has  been  granted  upon  fome  particular  occafions. 
The  tonnage  bounties  given  to  the  white-herring  and 
whale  fifheries  may,  perhaps,  be  confidered  as  fome- 
what  of  this  nature.  They  tend  directly,  it  may  be 
fuppofed  to  render  the  goods  cheaper  in  the  home 
market  than  they  otherwife  would  be.  In  other  re- 
fpects  their  effects,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  are  the 
fame  as  thofe  of  bounties  upon  exportation.  By 
means  of  them  a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  country  is 
employed  in  bringing  goods  to  market,  of  which  the 
price  does  not  repay  the  eoft,  together  with  the  ordi 
nary  profits  of  ftock. 

BUT  though  the  tonnage  bounties  to  thofe  filheries 
do  not  contribute  to  the  opulence  of  the  nation,  it 
may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  they  contribute  to  its 
defence,  by  augmenting  the  number  of  its  failors  and 
{hipping.  This,  it  may  be  alleged,  may  fometimes 
be  done  by  means  of  fuch  bounties  at  a  much  fmaller 
cxpence,  than  by  keeping  up  a  great  (landing  navy, 

if 
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if  I  may  ufe  fuch  an  expreflion,  in  the  fame  way  as  a 

[landing  army. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  thefe  favourable  allegations, 
however,  the  following  confiderations  difpofe  me  to 
believe  that  in  granting  at  lead  one  of  thefe  bounties, 
the  legiflature  has  been  very  grofsly  impofed  upon. 

FIRST,  the  herring  bufs  bounty  feems  too  large. 

FROM  the  commencement  of  the  winter  fiihingi  771 
to  the  end  of  the  winter  fifhing  1781,  the  tonnage 
bounty  upon  the  herring  bufs  nfhery  has  been  at  thir 
ty  (hillings  the  ton.  During  thefe  eleven  years  the 
whole  number  of  barrels  caught  by  the  herring 
bufs  fifhery  of  Scotland  amounted  to  378,347.  The 
herrings  caught  and  cured  at  fea,  are  called  fea  flicks. 
In  order  to  render  them  what  are  called  merchant 
able  herrings,  it  is  neceiTary  to  repack  them  with 
an  additional  quantity  of  fait ;  and  in  this  cafe,  it  is 
reckoned,  that  three  barrels  of  fea  (ticks,  are  ufually 
repacked  into  two  barrels  of  merchantable  herrings. 
The  number  of  barrels  of  merchantable  herrings, 
therefore,  caught  during  thefe  eleven  years,  will  a- 
mount  only,  according  to  this  account,  to  252,2314. 
During  thefe  eleven  years  the  tonnage  bounties  paid 
amounted  to  1554637.  us.  or  to  8j.  i\d.  upon  every 
barrel  of  fea  flicks,  and  to  I2s.  ^d.  upon  every  bar 
rel  of  merchantable  herrings. 

THE  fait  with  which  thefe  herrings  are  cured,  is 
fometimes  Scotch,  and  fometimes  foreign  fait ;  both 
which  are  delivered  free  of  all  excife  duty  to  the  fifh- 
curers.  The  excife  duty  upon  Scotch  fait  is  at  prefent 
is.  bd.  that  upon  foreign  fait  los.  the  bufhel.  A  bar 
rel  of  herrings  is  fuppofed  to  require  about  one  bufhel 
and  one-fourth  of  a  bufhel  foreign  fait.  Two  bufh- 
els  are  the  fuppofed  average  of  Scotch  fait.  If  the 
herrings  are  entered  for  exportation,  no  part  of  this 
duty  is  paid  up:  if  entered  for  home  confumption, 
whether  the  herrings  were  cured  with  foreign  or  with 

Scotch 
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Scotch  fait,  only  one  (billing  the  barrel  is  paid  up. — 
It  was  the  old  Scotch  duty  upon  a  bumel  of  fait,  the 
quantity  which,  at  a  low  eliimation,  had  been  fuppo- 
fed  neceflfary  for  curing  a  barrel  of  herrings.  In  Scot 
land,  foreign  fait  is  very  little  ufed  for  any  other  pur- 
pofe  but  the  curing  of  fi(h.  But  from  the  5th  April 
1771,  to  the  5th  April  1782,  the  quantity  of  foreign 
fait  imported  amounted  to  936,974  buftiels,  at  eighty- 
four  pounds  the  buihel :  the  quantity  of  Scotch  fait, 
delivered  from  the  works  to  the  fifh  curers,  to  no  more 
than  168,226,  at  fifty-fix  pounds  the  bumel  only.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  it  is  principally  foreign 
fait  that  is  ufed  in  the  tifheries.  Upon  every  barrel  of 
herrings  exported  there  is,  befides,  a  bounty  of  2s.  8d. 
and  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  bufs  caught  herrings 
are  exported.  Put  all  thefe  things  together  and  you 
will  find,  that,  during  thefe  eleven  years,  every  bar 
rel  of  bufs  caught  herrings,  cured  with  Scotch  fait 
when  exported,  has  coft  government  ijs.  n|^. ;  and 
when  entered  for  home  confumption  14;.  ^d:  and 
that  every  barrel  cured  with  foreign  fait,  when  ex 
ported,  has  coft  government  i/.  7*.  5|*/;  and  when 
entered  for  home  confumption  I/.  y.  ty\d.  The  price 
of  a  barrel  of  good  merchantable  herrings  runs  from 
feventeen  and  eighteen  to  four  and  five  arid  twenty 
(hillings  ;  about  a  guinea  at  an  average.* 

SECONDLY,  the  bounty  to  the  white  herring  fim- 
ery  is  a  tonnage  bounty  ;  and  is  proportioned  to  the 
burden  of  the  (hip,  not  to  her  diligence  or  fuccefs  in 
the  fiftiery ;  and  it  has,  I  am  afraid.,  been  too  com 
mon  for  veflels  to  fit  out  for  the  fole  purpofe  of  catch 
ing,  not  the  fifb,  but  the  bounty.  In  the  year  1759, 
when  the  bounty  was  at  fifty  (hillings  the  ton,  the 
whole  bufs  fimery  of  Scotland  brought  in  only  four 
barrels  of  fea  (ticks.  In  that  year  each  barrel  of  fea 

VOL.  II.  X  flicks 

*  -Sec  the  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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(ticks  coft  government  in  bounties  alone  H3/.  15^. » 

each  barrel  of  merchantable  herrings  1597.  7*.  6d. 

THIRDLY,  the  mode  of  fifhing  for  which  this  ton 
nage  bounty  in  the  white  herring  fimery  has  been  given 
(by  bnffes  or  decked  vefFels  from  twenty  to  eighty  tons 
burthen),  feems  not  fo  well  adapted  to  the  fituation  of 
Scotland  as  to  that  of  Holland;  from  the  practice  of 
which-  country  it  appears  to  have  been  borrowed. 
Holland  lies  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  feas  to  which 
herrings  are  known  principally  to  refort ;  and  can, 
therefore,  carry  on  that  fimery  only  in  decked  veilels, 
which  can  carry  water  and  provifions  fufficierit  for  a 
voyage  to  a  diitant  fea.  But  the  Hebrides  or  weftern 
iflands,  and  the  iflands  of  Shetland,  and  the  northern 
and  north-weftern  coafts  of  Scotland,  the  countries  in 
\vhofe  neighbourhood  the  herring  fimery  is  principally 
carried  on,  are  every  where  inter  feezed  by  arms  of  the 
fea,  which  run  up  a  confiderable  way  into  the  land, 
and  which,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  are  called 
i'ea-lochs.  It  is  to  thefe  fca-lochs  that  the  herrings 
principally  refort,  during  the  feafons  in  which  they 
vifit  thofe  feas  ;  for  the  vifits  of  this,  and,  I  am  af- 
furcd,  of  many  other  forts  of  filh,  are  not  quite  regu 
lar  and  conftant.  A  boat  fimery,  therefore,  feems  to 
be  the  mode  ot  fifhing  bed  adapted  to  the  peculiar  fi- 
tuation  of  Scotland  ;  the  fifliers  carrying  the  herrings 
on  fhore,  as  faft  as  they  are  taken,  to  be  either  cured 
or  confumed  frefh.  But  the  great  encouragement, 
which  a  bounty  of  thirty  millings  the  tori  gives  to  the 
bufs  filhery,  is  necelTarily  a  difcouragement  to  the  boat 
filhery;  which,  having  no  fuch  bounty,  cannot  bring 
its  cured  fiih  to  market  upon  the  fame  terms  as  the 
bufs  filhery.  The  boat  fifhery,  accordingly,  which, 
before  the  eftabliihment  of  the  bufs  bounty,  was  very 
confiderable,  and  is  faid  to  have  employed  a  number 
of  feamen,  not  inferior  to  what  the  bufs  fimery  em- 
p.loys  at  prefent,  is  now  gonealmoft  entirely  to  decay. 
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Of  the  former  extent,  however,  of  this  now  ruined 
and  abandoned  fHhery,  I  muft  acknowledge,  that  I 
cannot  pretend  to  fpeak  with  much  precifion.  As  no 
bounty  was  paid  upon  the  outfit  of  the  boat-fithery, 
no  account  was  taken  of  it  by  the  officers. of  the  cu'f- 
toms  or  fait  duties. 

FOURTHLY,  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  during 
certain  feafons  of  the  year,  herrings  make  no  incon- 
fiderable  part  of  the  food  of  the  common  people.  A 
bounty  which  tended  to  lower  their  price  in  the  homo 
market,  might  contribute  a  good  deal  to  the  relief  of 
a  great  number  of  our  fellow-fubjedts,  whole  circum- 
ftances  are  by  no  means  affluent.  But  the  herring 
bufs  bounty  contributes  to  no  fuch  good  purpofe.  It 
has  ruined  the  boat  fifhery,  which  is,  by  far,  the  belt 
adapted  for  the  fupply  of  the  home  market,  and  the 
additional  duty  of  2s.  8</.  the  barrel  upon  exportati 
on,  carries  the  greater  part,  more  than  two  thirds,  of 
the  produce  of  the  bufs  fiihery  abroad.  Between 
thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  before  the  effoblifhment 
of  the  bufs  bounty,  fixteen  millings  the  barrel,  I  have 
been  afTured,  was  the  common  price  of  white  her 
rings.  Between  ten  and  fifteen  years  ago,  before  the 
boat  fifhery  was  entirely  ruined,  the  price  is  faid  to 
have  run  from  feventeen  to  twenty  {hillings  the  bar 
rel.  For  thefe  laft  five  years  it  has,  at  an  average,  been 
at  twenty-five  millings  the  barrel.  This  high  price, 
however,  may  have  been  owing  to  the  real  fcarcity  of 
the  herrings  upon  the  coaft  of  Scotland.  I  mu't  cb- 
ferve  too,  that  the  cafk  or  barrel,  which  isufually  fold 
with  the  herrings,  and  of  which  the  price  is  included 
in  all  the  foregoing  prices,  ha?,  fince  the  commence 
ment  of  the  American  war,  lifen  to  about  double  its 
former  price,  or  from  about  three  (hillings  to  about 
fix  millings.  I  muft  likewife  obferve,  that  the  ac 
counts  I  have  received  of  the  prices  of  former  times, 
have  been  by  no  means  quite  uniform  and  confident ; 

and 
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and  an  old  man  of  great  accuracy  and  experience  has 
aflured  me,  that  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  a  guinea 
was  the  ufual  price  of  a  barrel  of  good  merchantable 
herrings ;  and  this,  I  imagine,  may  ftill  be  looked 
upon  as  the  average  price.  All  accounts,  however, 
I  think,  agree,  that  the  price  has  not  been  lowered 
in  the  home  market  in  confequence  of  the  bufs  bounty. 
WHEN  the  undertakers  of  fiiheries,  after  fuch  li 
beral  bounties  have  been  beftowed  upon  them,  conti 
nue  to  fell  their  commodity  at  the  fame,  or  even  at 
a  higher  price  than  they  were  accuftomed  to  do  be 
fore,  it  might  beexpeded  that  their  profits  fhould  be 
very  great  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  thofe  of 
fome  individuals  may  have  been  fo.  In  general, 
however,  I  have  every  reafon  to  believe  they  have  been 
quite  otherwife.  The  ufual  effecT:  of  fuch  bounties 
is  to  encourage  rafh  undertakers  to  adventure  in  a  bu- 
fmefs  vhich  they  do  not  underitand,  and  what  they 
lofe  by  their  own  negligence  and  ignorance,  more 
than  compenfates  all  that  they  can  gain  by  the  utmoft 
liberality  of  government.  In  1750,  by  the  fame  aft, 
xvhich  firft  gave  the  bounty  of  thirty  millings  the  ton 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  white  herring  fifhery 
(the  23  Geo.  II.  chap.  24.),  a  joint  (lock  company 
was  erected,  with  a  capital  of  five  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  to  which  the  fubfcribers  (over  and  above  all 
other  encouragements,  the  tonnage  bounty  juft  now 
mentioned,  the  exportation  bounty  of  two  fhillings 
and  eightpence  the  barrel,  the  delivery  of  both  Bri- 
tifh  and  foreign  fait  duty  free)  were,  during  the  fpaee 
of  fourteen  years,  for  every  hundred  pounds  which 
they  fubfcribed  and  paid  into  the  ftock  of  the  fociety, 
entitled  to  three  pounds  a  year,  to  be  paid  by  the 
receiver- general  of  the  cuftoms  in  equal  half-yearly 
payments.  Befides  this  great  company,  the  refidence 
of  whofe  governor  and  directors  was  to  be  in  Lon 
don,  it  was  declared  lawful  to  erect  different  fifliing- 

chambers 
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chambers  in  all  the  different  out-ports  of  the  king 
dom,  provided  a  fum  not  lefs  than  ten  thoufand 
pounds  was  fubfcribed  into  the  capital  of  each,  to  be 
managed  at  its  own  rifk,  and  for  its  own  profit  and 
lofs.  The  fame  annuity,  and  the  fame  encourage 
ments  of  all  kinds,  were  given  to  the  trade  of  thofe 
inferior  chambers,  as  to  that  of  the  great  company. 
The  fubfcription  of  the  great  company  was  foon  fil 
led  up,  and  feveral  different  fifhing-chambers  were 
erected  in  the  different  out-ports  of  the  kingdom.  In 
fpite  of  all  thefe  encouragements,  almoft  all  thofe 
different  companies,  both  great  and  final! ,  loft  either 
the  whole,  or  the  greater  part  of  their  capitals  ;  fcarce 
a  veftige  now  remains  of  any  of  them,  and  the  white 
herring  fifhery  is  now  entirely,  or  almoft  entirely, 
carried  on  by  private  adventurers. 

IF  any  particular  manufacture  was  neceffary,  in 
deed,  for  the  defence  of  the  fociety,  it  might  not  a.1- 
ways  be  prudent  to  depend  upon  our  neighbours  for 
the  fupply  ;  and  if  fiich  manufacture  could  not  other- 
wife  be  fupported  at  home,  it  might  not  be  unrea- 
fonable  that  all  the  other  branches  of  induftry  fhould 
be  taxed  in  order  to  fupport  it.  The  bounties  upon 
the  exportation  of  Britifh-made  fail-cloth,  and  Bri- 
tilh-made  gun-powder,  may,  perhaps,  both  be  vin« 
dicated  upon  this  principle. 

BUT  though  it  can  very,  feldoin  be  reasonable  to 
tax  the  induftry  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  in 
order  to  fupport  that  of  fome  particular  clafs  of  ma 
nufacturers  ;  yet  in  the  wantonnefs  of  great  profperU 
ty,  when  the  public  enjoys  a  greater  revenue  than  it 
knows  well  what  to  do  with,  to  give  fuch  bounties  to 
favourite  manufactures,  may,  perhaps,  be  as- natu 
ral,  as  to  incur  any  other  idle  expence.  In  public, 
as  well  as  in  private  expences,  great  wealth  may, 
perhaps,  frequently  be  admitted  as  an  apology  for 
great  folly.  But  there  mutt  furely  be  fomething  more 
X  2  than 
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than  ordinary  abfurdity,  in  continuing  fuch  profuii- 
on  in  times  of  general  difficulty  and  diftrefs. 

WHAT  is  called  a  bounty  is  fometimes  no  more 
than  a  drawback,  and  confequently  is  not  liable  to 
the  fame  objections  as  what  is  properly  a  bounty. 
The  bounty,  for  example,  upon  refined  fugar  ex 
ported,  may  be  confidered  as  a  drawback  of  the  du 
ties  upon  the  brown  and  mufcovado  fugars,  from 
which  it  is  made.  The  bounty  upon  wrought  filk 
exported,  a  drawback  of  the  duties  upon  raw  and 
thrown  filk  imported.  The  bounty  upon  gunpow 
der  exported,  a  drawback  of  the  duties  upon  brim- 
flone  and  faltpetre  imported.  In  the  language  of 
the  cuftoms  thofe  allowances  only  are  called  draw 
backs,  which  are  given  upon  goods  exported  in  the 
fame  form  in  which  they  are  imported.  When  that 
form  has  been  fo  altered  by  manufacture  of  any  kind, 
as  to  come  under  a  new  denomination*  they  are  cal 
led  bounties. 

PREMIUMS  given  by  the  public  to  artiih  and  ma 
nufacturers  who  excel  in  their  particular  occupations,, 
are  not  liable  to  the  fame  objections  as  bounties.  By 
encouraging  extraordinary  dexterity  and  ingenuity, 
they  ferve  to  keep  up  the  emulation  of  the  workmen 
actually  employed  in  thofe  refpeclive  occupations,, 
and  are  not  coniiderable  enough  to  turn  towards  any 
one  of  them  a  greater  (hare  of  the  capital  of  the 
country  than  what  would  go  to  it  of  its  own  accord. 
Their  tendency  is  not  to  overturn  the  natural  balance 
of  employments,  but  to  render  the  work  which  is 
done  in  each  as  perfecl  and  complete  as  poilible.  The 
expence  of  premiums,  bsfides,  is  very  trifling  ;  that 
of  bounties  very  great.  The  bounty  upon  corn  alone 
has  fometimes  coft  the  public  in  one  year,  more  than 
three  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 

BOUNTIES  are  fometimes  called  premiums,  as 
drawbacks  are  fometimes  called  bounties.  But  we 

mud 
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muft  in  all  cafes  attend  to  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
without  paying  any  regard  to  the  word. 

Digrejjion  concerning  the  Corn  Trade  and  Corn  Laivs. 

I  CANNOT  conclude  this  chapter  concerning  boun 
ties,  without  obferving  th.at  the  praifes  which 
have  been  beftowed  upon  the  law  which  eftablifhes 
the  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  corn,  and  upon 
that  fyftem  of  regulations  which  is  connected  with 
it,  are  altogether  unmerited.  A  particular  examina 
tion  of  the  nature  of  the  corn  trade,  and  of  the  prin 
cipal  Britim  laws  which  relate  to  it,  will  fufficiently 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  aflertion.  The  great 
importance  of  this  fubjecT:  mufl  juftify  the  length  of 
the  digreffion. 

THE  trade  of  the  corn  merchant  is  compofed  of 
four  different  branches,  which,  though  they  may 
fometimes  be  all  carried  on  by  the  fame  perfon,  are 
in  their  own  nature  four  feparate  and  diftincl:  trades. 
Thefe  are,  firft,  the  trade  of  the  inland  dealer ;  fe- 
condly,  that  of  the  merchant  importer  for  home  con- 
fumption  ;  thirdly,  that  of  the  merchant  exporter  of 
home  produce  for  foreign  confumption  ;  and,  fourth 
ly,  that  of  the  merchant  carrier,  or  of  the  importer 
of  corn  in  order  to  export  it  again. 

I.  THE  intereft  of  the  inland  dealer,  and  that  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  how  oppofite  foever 
they  may  at  firft  fight  appear,  are,  even  in  years  of 
the  greateft  fcarcity,  exaclly  the  fame.  It  is  his  in 
tereft  to  raife  the  price  of  his  corn  as  high  as  the  real 
fcarcity  of  the  feafon  requires,  and  it  can  never  be 
his  intereft  to  raife  it  higher.  By  raifingthe  price  he 
difcouragcs  the  confumption,  and  puts  every  body 
more  or  lefs,  but  particularly  the  inferior  ranks  o'f 
people,  upon  thrift  and  [pood  management.  If,  by 
railing  it  too  high,  he  difcoura^es  trie  confumption 

fo 
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fo  much  that  the  fupply  of  the  feafon  is  likely  to  go 
beyond  the  confumption  of  the  feafon,  and  to  laft  tor 
fome  time  after  the  next  crop  begins  to  come  in,  he 
runs  the  hazard,  not  only  of  loling  a  confiderable 
part  of  his  corn  by  natural  caufes,  but  of  being  obli 
ged  to  fell  what  remains  of  it  for  much  lefs  than 
what  he  might  have  had  for  it  feveral  months  before. 
If  by  not  raifing  the  price  high  enough  he  difcourag- 
es  the  confumption  fo  little,  that  the  fupply  of  the 
feafon  is  likely  to  fall  fhort  of  the  confumption  of 
the  feafon,  he  not  only  lofes  a  part  of  the  profit  which 
he  might  otherwife  have  made,  but  he  expofes  the 
people  to  fuffer  before  the  end  of  the  feafon,  inftead 
of  the  hardftiips  of  a  dearth,  the  dreadful  horrors  of  a 
famine.  It  is  the  intereft  of  the  people  that  their 
daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  confumption,  mould  be 
proportioned  as  exactly  as  poflible  to  the  fupply  of 
the  feafon.  The  intereft  of  the  inland  corn  dealer  is 
the  fame.  By  fupplying  them,  as  nearly  as  he  can 
judge,  in  this  proportion,  he  is  likely  to  fell  all  his 
corn  for  the  higheft  price,  and  with  the  greateft  pro 
fit  ;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  ftate  of  the  crop,  and 
of  his  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  fales,  enable  him 
to  judge,  with  more  or  lefs  accuracy,  how  far  they 
really  are  fupplied  in  this  manner.  Without  intend 
ing  the  intereft  of  the  people,  he  is  neceffarily  led, 
by  a  regard  to  his  own  intereft,  to  treat  them,  even 
in  years  of  fcarcity,  pretty  much  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  prudent  mailer  of  a  veffel  is  fometimes  obliged 
to  treat  his  crew.  When  he  forefees  that  provifions 
are  likely  to  run  fhort,  he  puts  them  upon  fhort  al 
lowance.  Though  from  excefs  of  caution  he  mould 
fometimes  do  this  without  any  real  neceflity,  yet  all 
the  irrconveniencies  which  his  crew  can  thereby  fuf 
fer  are  inconfiderable,  in  companfon  of  the  danger, 
mifery,  and  ruin,  to  which  they  might  fometimes 
be  expo  fed  by  a  lefs  provident  conducl.  Though 
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from  excefs  of  avarice,  in  the  fame,  manner,  the  in 
land  corn  merchant  mould  fometimes  raife  the  price 
of  his  corn  fomewhat  higher  than  the  fcarcity  of  the 
feafon  requires,  yet  all  the  inconveniences  which  the 
people  can  fuffer  from  this  conduct,  which  effectual 
ly  fecures  them  from  a  famine  in  the  end  of  the  fea 
fon,  are  inconfiderable,  in  comparison  of  what  they 
might  have  been  expofed  to  by  a  more  liberal  way 
of  dealing  in  the  beginning  of  it.  The  corn  mer 
chant  himfelf  is  likely  to  fuffer  the  moft  by  this  ex 
cefs  of  avarice  ;  not  only  from  the  indignation  which 
it  generally  excites  againft  him,  but,  though  he  mould 
efcape  the  effects  of  this  indignation,  from  the  quan 
tity  of  corn  which  it  neceflarily  leaves  upon  his  hands 
in  the  end  of  the  feafon,  and  which,  if  the  next  fea 
fon  happens  to  prove  favourable,  he  muft  always  fell 
for  a  much  lower  price  than  he  might  otherwife  have 
had. 

WERE  it  poflible,  indeed,  for  one  great  company 
of  merchants  to  pofTefs  themfelves  of  the  whole  crop 
of  an  extenfive  country,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  their 
intereft  to  deal  with  it  as  the  Dutch  are  faid  to  do  with 
the  fpiceries  of  the  Moluccas,  to  deftroy  or  throw 
away  a  coufiderable  part  of  it,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
price  of  the  reft.  But  it  is  fcarce  poflible,  even  by  the 
violence  of  the  law,  to  eftablifh  fuch  an  extenfive  mo 
nopoly  with  regard  to  corn  ;  and,  wherever  the  law- 
leaves  the  trade  free,  it  is  of  all  commodities  the  lead 
liable  to  be  engrafted  or  monopolized  by  the  force  of 
a  few  large  capitals,  which  buy  up  the  greater  part 
of  it.  Not  only  its  value  far  exceeds  what  the  capi 
tals  of  a  few  private  men  are  capable  of  purehaGng, 
but,  fuppofing  they  were  capable  of  purchaiing  it, 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  produced  renders  this  pur- 
chafe  altogether  impracticable.  As  in  every  civilized 
country  it  is  the  commodity  of  which  the  annual  con- 
fumption  is  the  greateft,  Ib  a  greater  quantity  of  in- 
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duftry  is  annually  employed  in  producing  corn  than 
in  producing  any  other  commodity.  When  it  firft 
comes  from  the  ground  too,  it  is  necefTarily  divided 
among  a  greater  number  of  owners  than  any  other 
commodity ;  and  thefe  owners  can  never  be  collected 
into  one  place  like  a  number  of  independent  manu 
facturers,  but  are  neceflarily  fcattered  through  all  the 
different  corners  of  the  country.  Thefe  firft  owners 
either  immediately  fupply  the  confumers  in  their  own 
neighbourhood,  or  they  fupply  other  inland  dealers 
who  fupply  thofe  confumers.  The  inland  dealers  in 
<:orn,  therefore,  including  both  the  farmer  and  the 
baker,  are  neceffarily  more  numerous  than  the  deal 
ers  in  any  other  commodity,  and  their  difperfed  fitti- 
ation  renders  it  altogether  impoflible  for  them  to  en 
ter  into  any  general  combination.  If  in  a  year  of 
fcarcity  therefore,  any  of  them  fhould  find  that  he  had 
a  good  deal  more  corn  upon  hand  than,  at  the  current 
price,  he  could  hope  to  difpofe  of  before  the  end  of 
the  feafon,  he  would  never  think  of  keeping  up  this 
price  to  his  own  lofs,  and  to  the  fole  benefit  of  his  ri 
vals  and  competitors,  but  would  immediately  lower 
it,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  corn  before  the  new  crop 
began  to  come  in.  The  fame  motives,  the  fame  in- 
terefts,  which  would  thus  regulate  the  conduct  of  any 
one  dealer,  would  regulate  that  of  every  other,  and 
oblige  them  all  in  general  to  fell  their  corn  at  the  price 
which,  according  to  the  bed  of  their  judgment,  was 
rnoft  fuitable  to  the  fcarcity  or  plenty  of  the  feafon. 

WHOEVER  examines  with  attention,  the  hiftory 
of  the  dearths  and  famines  which  have  afflidted  any 
part  of  Europe,  during  either  the  courfe  of  the  prefent 
or  that  of  the  two  preceding  centuries,  of  feveral  of 
which  we  have  pretty  exact  accounts,  will  find,  I  be 
lieve,  that  a  dearth  never  has  arifen  from  any  com 
bination  among  the  inland  dealers  in  corn,  nor  from 
any  other  caufe  but  a  real  fcarcity,  occafioned  fome- 
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times,  perhaps,  and  in  fome  particular  places,  by  the 
wafte  of  war,  hut  in  by  far  the  greateil  number  of 
cafes,  by  the  fault  of  the  feafons ;  and  that  a  famine 
has  never  arifen  from  any  other  caufe  but  the  violence 
of  government  attempting,  by  improper  means,  to 
remedy  the  inconveniencies  of  a  dearth. 

IN  an  extenfive  corn  country,  between  all  the  dif 
ferent  parts  of  which  there  is  a  free  commerce  and 
communication,  the  fcarcity  occafioned  by  the  molt 
unfavourable  feafons  can  never  be  fo  great  as  to  pro 
duce  a  famine ;  and  the  fcantieft  crop,  if  managed 
with  frugality  and  ceconomy,  will  maintain,  through 
the  year,  the  fame  number  of  people  that  are  com 
monly  fed  in  a  more  affluent  manner  by  one  of  mo 
derate  plenty.  The  feafons  moft  unfavourable  to  the 
crop  are  thofe  of  exceflive  drought  or  exceftive  rain. 
But,  as  corn  grows  equally  upon  high  and  low  lands, 
upon  grounds  that  are  difpofed  to  be  too  wet,  and  up 
on  thofe  that  are  difpofed  to  be  too  dry,  either  the 
drought  or  the  rain  which  is  hurtful  to  one  part  of  the 
country  is  favourable  to  another;  and  though  both  in 
the  wet  and  in  the  dry  feafon  the  crop  is  a  good  deal 
lefs  than  in  one  more  properly  temperedy  yet  in  both 
what  is  loft  in  one  part  of  the  country  is  in  fome  mea- 
fure  compenfated  by  what  is  gained  in  the  qther.  In 
rice  countries,  where  the  crop  not  only  requires  a  ve 
ry  moift  foil,  but  where  in  a  certain  period  of  its  grow 
ing  it  muft  be  laid  under  water,  the  effe&s  of  a  drought 
are  much  more  difmal.  Even  in  fuch  countries,  how 
ever,  the  drought  is,  perhaps,  fcarce  ever  fo  univer- 
fal  as  neceflarily  to  occafion  a  famine,  if  the  govern 
ment  would  allow  a  free  trade.  The  drought  in  Ben 
gal,  a  few  years  ago,  might  probably  have  occafioned 
a  very  great  dearth.  Some  improper  regulations,  fome 
injudicious  reftraints  impofed  by  the  fervants  of  the 
Eatt  India  Company  upon  the  rice  trade,  contributed, 
perhaps,  to  turn  that  dearth  into  a  famine. 

WHEN 
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WHEN  the  government,  in  order  to  remedy  the  in- 
conveniencies  of  a  dearth,  orders  all  the  dealers  to  fell 
their  corn  at  what  it  fuppofes  a  reafonable  price,  it 
either  hinders  them  from  bringing  it  to  market,  which 
may  fometimes  produce  a  famine  even  in  the  begin 
ning  of  the  fcafon ;  or  if  they  bring  it  thither,  it  ena 
bles  the  people,  and  thereby  encourages  them  to  con- 
fume  it  fo  faft,  as  mud  neceflarily  produce  a  famine 
before  the  end  of  the  feafon.  The  unlimited,  unre- 
(trained  freedom  of  the  corn  trade,  as  it  is  the  only  ef- 
fedtual  preventative  of  the  miferies  of  a  famine,  fo  it 
is  the  beft  palliative  of  the  inconveniencies  of  a  dearth  ; 
for  the  inconveniencies  of  a  real  fcarcity  cannot  be  re 
medied  ;  they  can  only  be  palliated.  No  trade  de- 
ferves  more  the  full  protection  of  the  law,  and  no  trade 
requires  it  fo  much ;  becaufe  no  trade  is  fo  much  ex- 
poled  to  popular  odium. 

IN  years  of  fcarcity  the  inferior  ranks  of  people 
impute  their  diflrefs  to  the  avarice  of  the  corn  mer 
chant,  who  becomes  the  object  of  their  hatred  and 
indignation.  Inftead  of  making  profit  upon  fuch 
occaiions,  therefore,  he  is  often  in  danger  of  being 
utterly  ruined,  and  of  having  his  magazines  plun 
dered  and  deftroyed  by  their  violence.  It  is  in  years 
of  fcarcity,  however,  when  prices  are  high,  that  the 
qorn  merchant  expe&s  to  make  his  principal  profit. 
He  is  generally  in  contract  with  fome  farmers  to  fur- 
nifh  him  for  a  certain  number  of  years  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  corn  at  a  certain  price.  This  contract 
price  is  fettled  according  to  what  is  fuppofed  to  be 
the  moderate  and  reafonable,  that  is,  the  ordinary  or 
average  price,  which,  before  the  late  years  of  fcarcity, 
was  commonly  about  eight-and-twenty  millings  for 
the  quarter  of  wheat,  and  for  that  of  other  grain  in 
proportion.  In  years  of  fcarcity,  therefore,  the  corn 
merchant  buys  a  great  part  of  his  corn  for  the  ordi 
nary  price,  and  fells  it  for  a  much  higher.  That  this 

extra- 
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extraordinary  profit,  however,  is  no  more  than  fuffi- 
cient  to  put  his  trade  upon  a  fair  level  with  other  trades, 
and  to  compenfate  the  many  lolfes  which  he  fuftains 
upon  other  occaiions,  both  from  the  perifliable  nature 
of  the  commodity  itfelf,  and  from  the  frequent  and 
imibrtfeen  fluctuations  of  its  price,  feems  evident 
enough,  from  this  iingle  circumftance,  that  great  for 
tunes  are  as  feldom  made  in  this  as  in  any  other  trade. 
The  popular  odium,  however,  which  attends  it  in 
years  of  fcarcity,  the  only  years  in  which  it  can  be 
very  profitable,  renders  people  of  character  and  tor- 
tune  averfe  to  enter  into  it.  It  is  abandoned  to  an 
inferior  fort  of  dealers  ;  and  millers,  bakers,  meal- 
men,  and  meal  fadlors,  together  with  a  number  of 
wretched  huckfters,  are  almoft  the  only  middle  peo 
ple  that,  in  the  home  market,  come  between  the 
grower  and  the  conkimer. 

THE  ancient  policy  of  Europe,  inftead  of  di (coun 
tenancing  this  popular  odium  againlta  trade  fo  bene 
ficial  to  the  public,  feems,  on  the  contrary,  to  have 
authorised  and  encouraged  it. 

BY  the  5th  and  6th  of  Edward  VI.  cap.  14,  it  was 
enacted,  That  whoever  mould  buy  any  corn  or  grain 
with  intent  to  fell  it  as;ain,  mould  be  reputed  an  un- 
lawtul  engroiTer,  and  mould,  for  the  firft  fault,  differ 
two  months  imprifonment,  and  forfeit  the  value  of 
the  corn  ;  for  the  fecond,  fuffer  fix  months  imprifon 
ment,  and  forfeit  double  the  value  ;  and  for  the  third, 
be  fet  in  the  pillory,  differ  imprifonment  during  the 
.king's  pleafure,  and  forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chatties. 
The  ancient  policy  of  mod  other  parts  of  Europe 
was  no  better  than  that  of  England. 

OUR  anceftors  feem  to  have  imagined  that  the 
people  would  buy  their  corn  cheaper  of  the  farmer, 
than  of  the  corn  merchant,  who,  they  were  afraid, 
would  require,  over  and  above  the  price  which  ho 
paid  to  the  fanner,  an  exorbitant  profit  to  himfelt. 
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They  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  annihilate  his  trade 
altogether.  They  even  endeavoured  to  hinder  as  much 
as  poflible  any  middle  man  of  any  kind  from  coming 
in  between  the  grower  and  the  confumer  ;  and  this 
was  the  meaning  of  the  many  reftraints  which  they 
impofed  upon  the  trade  of  thofe  whom  they  called 
kidders  or  carriers  of  corn,  a  trade  which  nobody  was 
allowed  to  exercife  without  a  licence  afcertaining  his 
qualifications  as  a  man  of  probity  and  fair  dealing. 
The  authority  of  three  juftices  of  the  peace  was,  by 
the  ilatuteof  Edward  VI.  necelfary,  in  order  to  grant 
this  licence.  But  even  this  reftraint  was  afterwards 
thought  infufficient,  and  by  a  ftatute  of  Elizabeth,, 
the  privilege  of  granting  it  was  confined  to  the  quar 
ter  leffions. 

THE  ancient  policy  of  Europe  endeavoured  in  this 
manner  to  regulate  agriculture,  the  great  trade  of  the 
country,  by  maxims  quite  different  from  thofe  which 
it  eftabliihed  with  regard  to  manufactures,  the  great 
trade  of  the  towns.  By  leaving  the  farmer  no  other 
cuflomers  but  either  the  confumers  or  their  immedi 
ate  factors,  the  kidders  and  carriers  of  corn,  it  endea 
voured  to  force  him  to  exercife  the  trade,  not  only  of 
k  farmer,  but  of  a  corn  merchant  or  com  retailer. 
On  the  contrary,  it  in  many  cafes  prohibited  the  ma 
nufacturer  from  exerdiing  the  trade  of  a  fhopkeeper, 
or  from  felling  his  own  goods  by  retail.  It  meant 
by  the  one  law  to  promote  the  general  intereft  of  the 
country,  or  to  render  corn  cheap,  without,  perhaps, 
its  being  well  underftood  how  this  was  to  be  done. 
By  the  other  it  meant  to  promote  that  of  a  particular 
order  of  men,  the  fhopkeepers,  who  would  be  fo  much 
underfold  by  the  mantifadurer,  it  was  fuppofed,  that 
their  trade  would  be  ruined  if  he  w^as  allowed  to  re 
tail  at  all. 

THE  manufacturer,  however,  though  he  had  been 
allowed  to  keep  a  (hop  and  to  fell  his  own  goods  by 
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retail,  could  not  have  underfold  the  common  fhop- 
kceper.  Whatever  part  of  his  capital  he  might  have 
placed  in  his  fhop,  he  mud  have  withdrawn  it  from 
his  manufacture,  In  order  to  carry  on  his  bufmefs 
on  a  level  with  that  of  other  people,  as  he  mull:  have 
had  the  profit  of  a  manufacturer  on  the  one  part,  fo 
he  muft'  have  had  that  of  a  Ihopkeeper  on  the  other. 
Let  us  fuppofe,  for  example,  that  in  the  particular 
town  where  he  lived,  ten  per  cent,  was  the  ordinary 
profit  both  of  manufacturing  and  fhopkeeping  (lock  ; 
he  mud  in  this  cafe  have  charged  upon  every  piece  of  his 
own  goods  which  he  fold  in  his  (hop,  a  profit  of  twenty 
per  cent.  When  he  carried  them  from  his  vvork- 
houfe  to  his  mop,  he  muft  have  valued  them  at  the 
price  for  which  he  could  have  fold  them  to  a  dealer 
or  ihopkeeper,  who  would  have  bought  them  by 
wholefale.  If  he  valued  them  lower,  he  loft  a  part 
of  the  profit  of  his  manufacturing  capital.  When 
again  he.  fold  them  from  his  (hop,  unlefs  he  got  the 
fame  price  at  which  a  fhopkeeper  would  have  fold 
them,  he  loft  a  part  of  the  profit  of  his  fhopkeeping 
capital.  Tho'  he  might  appear,  therefore,  to  make 
a  double  profit  upon  the  fame  piece  of  goods,  yet  as 
thefe  goods  made  fucceilively  a  part  of  two  diftinct 
capitals,  he  made  but  a  fingle  profit  upon  the  whole 
capital  employed  about  them  ;  and  if  he  made  lef's 
than  this  profit,  he  was  a  lofcr,  or  did  not  employ  his 
whole  capital  with  the  fame  advantage  as  the  greater 
part  of  his  neighbours. 

WHAT  the  manufacturer  was  prohibited  to  do,  the 
fanner  was  in  fome  meafure  enjoined  to  do  ;  to  di 
vide  his  capital  between  two  different  employments  ; 
to  keep  one  part  of  it  in  his  granaries  and  flack  yard, 
tor  fupplying  the  occafional  demands  of  the  market  ; 
and  to  employ  the  other  in  the  cultivation  of  his  land. 
But  as  he  could  not  afford  to  employ  the  latter  forleis 
than  the  ordinary  profits  of  farming  (lock,  fo  he  could 

as 
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as  little  afford  to  employ  the  former  for  lefs  than  the 
ordinary  profits  of  mercantile  ftock.  Whether  the 
flock  which  really  carried  on  the  bufinefs  of  the  eorn 
merchant  belonged  to  the  perfon  who  was  called  a 
farmer,  or  to  the  perfon  who  was  called  a  corn  mer 
chant,  an  equal  profit  was  in  both  cafes  requifite,  in 
order  to  indemnify  its  owner  for  employing  it  in  this 
manner;  in  order  to  put  his  bufinefs  upon  a  level 
with  other  trades,  and  in  order  to  hinder  him  from 
having  an  intereft  to  change  it  as  foon  as  poflible  for 
fome  other.  The  farmer,  therefore,  who  was  thus 
forced  to  exercife  the  trade  of  a  corn  merchant,  could 
not  afford  to  fell  his  corn  cheaper  than  any  other  corn 
merchant  would  have  been  obliged  to  do  in  the  cafe 
of  a  free  competition. 

THE  dealer  who  can  employ  his  whole  ftock  in 
one  fingle  branch  of  bufinefs,  has  an  advantage  of 
the  fame  kind  with  the  workman  who  can  employ 
his  whole  labour  in  one  fingle  operation.  As  the  lat 
ter  acquires  a  dexterity  which  enables  him,  with  the 
fame  two  hands,  to  perform  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  work  ;  fo  the  former  acquires  fo  eafy  and  ready  a 
method  of  tranfacYmg  his  bufinefs,  of  buying  and  dif- 
pofing  of  his  goods,  that  with  the  fame  capital  he. 
cantranfa6t  a  much  greater  quantity  of  bufinefs.  As 
the  one  can  commonly  afford  his  work  a  good  deal 
cheaper,  fo  the  other  can  commonly  afford  his  goods 
iornewhat  cheaper  than  if  his  ftock  and  attention 
were  both  employed  about  a  greater  variety  of  ob 
jects.  The  greater  part  of  manufacturers  could  not 
afford  to  retail  their  own  goods  fo  cheap  as  a  vigilant 
and  active  fhopkeeper,  \\hofe  fole  buiinefs  it  was  to 
buy  them  by  wholefale,  and  to  retail  them  again. 
The  greater  part  of  farmers  could  (till  lefs  afford  to 
retail  their  own  corn,  to  fupply  the  inhabitants  of  a 
town,  at  perhaps  four  or  five  miles  diftance  from  the 
greater  part  of  them,  fo  cheap  as  a  vigilant  and  ac 
tive 
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live  corn  merchant,  whole  fole  bufmefs  it  was  to  pur- 
chafe  corn  by  wholefale,  to  colled  it  into  ^  great  ma 
gazine,  and  to  retail  it  again. 

THE  law  which  prohibited  the  manufacturer  from 
exercifmg  the  trade  of  a  (hopkeeper,  endeavoured  to 
force  this  divifion  in  the  employment  of  (lock  to  go 
on  fader  than  it  might  otherwife  .have  done.  The 
law  which  obliged  the  farmer  to  exercife  the  trade  of 
a  corn  merchant,  endeavoured  to  hinder  it  from  go 
ing  on  fo  fad.  Both  laws  were  evident  violations  of 
natural  liberty,  and  therefore  unjud  ;  and  they  were 
both  too  as  impolitic  as  they  were  unjud.  It  is  the 
intcreit  of  every  fociety,  that  things  of  this  kind 
fhould  never  either  be  forced  or  obihucled.  The 
man  who  employs  either  his  labour  or  his  (lock  in  a 
greater  variety  of  ways  than  his  fituation  renders  ne- 
ceflary,  can  never  hurt  his  neighbour  by  underfilling 
him.  He  may  hurt  himfelf,  and  he  generally  does 
fo.  Jack  of  all  trades  will  never  be  rich,  fays  the  pro 
verb.  But  the  law  ought  always  to  truft  people  with 
thecareof  their  own  intered,  as  in  their  local'iituations 
they  mutl  generally  be  able  to  judge  better  of  it  than 
the  legiflator  can  do.  The  law,  however,  which 
obliged  the  farmer  to  exercife  the  trade  of  a  corn  mer 
chant,  was  by  far  the  mod  pernicious  of  the  two. 

IT  obftructed  not  only  that  divifion  in  the  employ 
ment  of  dock  which  is  fo  advantageous  to  every  fo 
ciety,  but  it  obdructed  likewife  the  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  the  land.  By  obliging  the  farmer  to 
carry  on  two  trades  indead  of  one,  it  forced  him  to 
divide  his  capital  into  two  parts,  of  which  one  only 
could  be  employed  in  cultivation.  But  if  he  had  beta 
at  liberty  to  fell  his  whole  crop  to  a  corn  merchant 
as  fad  as  he  could  threih  it  out,  his  whole  capital 
might  have  returned  immediately  to  the  land,  and 
have  been  employed  in  buying  more  cattle,  arid  hir 
ing  more  fervants,  in  order  to  improve  and  cultivate 
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it  bet||k  But  by  .being  obliged  to  fell?his  corn  by  re 
tail,  he  was  obliged  to  keep  a  great  part  of  his  capi 
tal  in  his  granaries  and  ftack  yard  through  the  year, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  cultivate  fo  well  as  with  the 
fame  capital  he  might  otherwife  have  done.  This 
law,  therefore,  necefTarily  obftru&ed  the  improve 
ment  of  the  land,  and,  inftead  of  tending  to  render 
corn  cheaper,  mud  have  tended  to  render  it  fcarcer, 
and  therefore  dearer,  than  it  would  otherwife  have 
been. 

AFTER  the  bufinefs  of  the  farmer,  that  of  the 
corn  merchant  is  in  reality  the  trade  which,  if  pro 
perly  protected  and  encouraged,  would  contribute  the 
moft  to  the  raifing  of  corn.  It  would  fupport  the 
trade  of  the  farmer,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  trade 
of  the  wholefale  dealer  fupports  that  of  the  manu 
facturer. 

THE  wholefale  dealer,  by  affording  a  ready  mar 
ket  to  the  manufacturer,  by  taking  his  goods  off  his 
hand  as  faft  as  he  can  make  them,  and  by  fometimes 
even  advancing  their  price  to  him  before  he  has  made 
them,  enables  him  to  keep  his  whole  capital,  and 
fometimes  even  more  than  his  whole  capital,  con- 
ftantly  employed  in  manufacturing,  and  confequent- 
ly  to  manufacture  a  much  greater  quantity  of  goods 
than  if  he  was  obliged  to  difpofe  of  them  himfelf  to 
the  immediate  consumers,  or  even  to  the  retailers. 
As  the  capital  of  the  whoiefale  merchant  too  is  ge 
nerally  fufficient  to  replace  that  of  many  manufac 
turers,  this  intercourfe  between  him  and  them  inte- 
refts  the  owner  of  a  large  capital  to  fupport  the  own 
ers  of  a  great  number  of  finall  ones,  and  to  aflill  them 
in  thofe  loffes  and  misfortunes  which  might  other- 
wife  prove  ruinous  to  them. 

AN  intercourfe  of  the  fame  kind  univerfally  eftab* 
limed  between  the  farmers  and  the  corn  merchants, 
would  be  attended  with  effeds  equally  beneficial  to 

the 
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the  farmers.  They  would  be  enabled  to  keep  their 
whole  capitals,  and  even  more  than,  their  whole  ca 
pitals,  constantly  employed  in  cultivation.  In  cafe 
of  any  of  thofe  accidents,  to  which  no  trade  is  more 
liable  than  theirs,  they  would  find  in  their  ordinary 
cuftomer,  the  wealthy  corn  merchant,  a  perfon  who 
had  both  an  intereft  to  fupport  them,  and  the  ability 
to  do  it,  and  they  would  not,  as  at  prefent,  be  en 
tirely  dependent  upon  the  forbearance  of  their  land 
lord,  or  the  mercy  of  his  fteward.  Were  it  poflible, 
as  perhaps  it  is  not,  to  eftablifh  this  intercourfe  uni- 
verially,  and  all  at  once,  were  it  poflible  to  turn  all 
at  once  the  whole  farming  ftock  of  the  kingdom  to 
its  proper  bufinefs,  the  cultivation  of  land,  with 
drawing  it  from  every  other  employment  into  which 
any  part  of  it  may  be  at  prefent  diverted,  and  were  it 
poilible,  in  order  to  fupport  and  affift  upon  occafion 
the  operations  of  this  great  ftock,  to  provide  all  at 
once  another  ftock  almoft  equally  great,  it  is  not  per 
haps  very  eafy  to  imagine  how  great,  how  extenf/ve, 
and  how  fudden  would  be  the  improvement  which 
this  change  of  circumftances  would  alone  produce 
upon  the  whole  face  of  the  country. 

THE  ftatute  of  Edward  VI.,  therefore,  by  prohi 
biting  as  much  as  poflible  any  middle  man  from 
coming  in  between  the  grower  and  the  confumer, 
endeavoured  to  annihilate  a  trade,  of  which  the  free 
exercife  is  not  only  the  beft  palliative  of  the  inconve- 
niencies  of  a  dearth,  but  the  beft  preventative  of  that 
calamity  :  after  the  trade  of  the  farmer,  no  trade 
contributing  fo  much  to  the  growing  of  corn  as  that 
of  the  corn  merchant. 

THE  rigour  of  this  law  was  afterwards  foftcned  by 
feveral  fubfequent  ftatutes,  which  fucceflively  per 
mitted  the  engroffing  of  corn  when  the  price  of 
wheat  fhould  not  exceed  twenty,  twenty-four,  thir 
ty-two,  and  forty  {hillings  the  quarter.  At  laft,  by 

the 
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the  ijth  of  Charles  II.  c.  7.  the  engroffing  or  buy 
ing  of  corn  in  order  to  fell  it  again,  as  long  as  the 
price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  forty-eight  {hillings 
the  quarter,  and  that  of  other  grain  in  proportion, 
was  declared  lawful  to  all  perfons  not  being  foreftal- 
lers,  that  is,  not  felling  again  in  the  fame  market 
within  three  months.  All  the  freedom  which  the 
trade  of  the  inland  corn  dealer  has  ever  yet  enjoyed, 
was  beftowed  upon  it  by  this  ftatute.  The  ftatute  of 
the  twelfth  of  the  prefent  king,  which  repeals  almoft 
all  the  other  ancient  laws  againft  engrofFers  and 
f of  eft  a  Hers,  does  not  repeal  the  reftri<£tions  of  this 
particular  ftatute,  which  therefore  dill  continue  in 
force. 

THIS  ftatute,  however,  authorifes  in  fome  mea~ 
fure  two  very  abfurd  popular  prejudices. 

FIRST,  it  fuppofes  that  when  the  price  of  wheat 
has  rifen  fo  high  as  forty-eight  millings  the  quarter, 
and  that  of  other  grain  in  proportion,  corn  is  likely 
to  be  fo  engrafted  as  to  hurt  the  people.  But  from 
what  has  been  already  faid,  it  feems  evident  enough 
that  corn  can  at  no  price  be  fo  engroiTed  by  the  in 
land  dealers  as  to  hurt  the  people:  and  forty-eight 
fhillings  the  quarter  befides,  though  it  may  be  conii- 
dered  as  a  very  high  price,  yet  in  years  of  fcarcity  it 
is  a  price  which  frequently  takes  place  immediately 
after  harveft,  when  fcarce  any  part  of  the  new  crop 
can  be  fold  off,  and  when  it  is  impoilible  even  for 
ignorance  to  fuppofe  that  any  parto-fit  can  be  fo  en- 
groftul  as  to  hurt  the  people. 

SECONDLY,  it  fuppofes  that  there  is  a  certain- 
price  at  which  corn  is  likely  to  be  foreftalled,  that  is, 
bought  up  in  order  to  be  fold  again  foon  after  in  the 
fame  market,  fo  as  to  hurt  the  people.  But  if  a 
merchant  ever  buys  up  corn,  either  going  to  a  par 
ticular  market  or  in  a  particular  market,  in  order  ta 
fell  it  again  foon  after  in  the  fame  market,  it  muft  be 
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becaufe  he  judges  that  the  market  cannot  be  fo  libe 
rally  fupplied  through  the  whole  feafon  as  upon  that 
particular  occafion,  'and  that  the  price,  therefore, 
muft  foon  rife.  If  he  judges  wrong  in  this,  and  if 
the  price  does  not  rife,  he  not  only  lofes  the  whole 
profit  of  the  ftock  which  he  employs  in  this  manner, 
but  a  part  of  the  ftock  itfelf,  by  the  expence  and  lofs 
which  necefTarily  attend  the  (bring  and  keeping  of 
corn.  He  hurts  himfelf,  therefore,  much  more  ef- 
fentially  than  he  can  hurt  even  the  particular  people 
whom  he  may  hinder  from  fupplying  themfelves  up 
on  that  particular  market  day,  becaufe  they  may  af 
terwards  fupply  themfelves  juft  as  cheap  upon  any 
other  market  day.  If  he  judges  right,  inftead  of 
hurting  the  great  body  of  the  people,  he  renders  them 
a  moft  important  fervice.  By  making  them  feel  the 
inconveniencies  of  a  dearth  fomewhat  earlier  than 
they  otherwife  migjht  do,  he  prevents  their  feeling 
them  afterwards  fo  feverely  as  they  certainly  would 
do,  if  the  cheapnefs  of  price  encouraged  them  to 
confume  fatter  than  fuited  the  real  fcarcity  of  the  fea- 
-fon.  When  the  fcarcity  is  real,  the  beft  thing  that 
can  be  done  for  the  people  is  to  divide  the  inconve 
niencies  of  it  as  equally  as  pofTible  through  all  the 
different  months,  and  weeks,  and  days  of  the  year. 
The  intereft  of  the  corn  merchant  makes  him  midy 
to  do  this  as  exactly  as  he  can  :  and  as  no  other  per- 
fon  can  have  either  the  fame  intereft,  or  the  fame 
knowledge,  or  the  fame  abilities  to  do  it  fo  exactly 
as  he,  this  moft  important  operation  of  commerce 
ought  to  be -trailed  entirely  to  him;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  corn  trade,  fo  far  at  leaft  as  concerns 
the  fupply  of  the  home  market,  ought  to  be  left  per- 
feclly  free. 

THE  popular  fear  of  engrofling  and  foreftalling 
may  be  compared  to  the  popular  terrors  and  fufpici- 
ons  of  witchcraft.  The  unfortunate  wretches  accuf- 

ed 
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ed  of  this  latter  crime  were  not  more  innocent  of  the 
misfortunes  imputed  to  them,  than  thofe  who  have 
been  accufed  of  the  former.  The  law  which  put  an 
end  to  all  profecutions  againft  witchcraft,  which  put 
it  out  of  any  man's  power  to  gratify  his  own  malice 
by  accufing  his  neighbour  of  that  imaginary  crime, 
feems  effedtually  to  have  put  an  end  to  thofe  fears 
and  fufpicions,  by  taking  away  the  great  caufe  which 
encouraged  and  fupported  them.  The  law  which 
iTiould  rertore  entire  freedom  to  the  inland  trade  of 
corn,  would  probably  prove  as  effectual  to  put  an  end 
to  the  popular  fears  of  engroffing  and  forettalling. 

THE  i5th  of  Charles  II.  c.  7.  however,  with 
all  its  imperfections,  has  perhaps  contributed  more 
both  to  the  plentiful  fupply  of  the  home  market,  and 
to  the  increafe  of  tillage,  than  any  other  law  in  the 
ftatute  book.  It  is  from  this  law  that  the  inland 
corn  trade  has  derived  all  the  liberty  and  protection 
which  it  has  ever  yet  enjoyed  ;  and  both  the  fupply 
of  the  home  market,  and  the  intereft  of  tillage,  are 
much  more  effectually  promoted  by  the  inland,  than 
either  by  the  importation  or  exportation  trade. 

THE  proportion  of  the  average  quantity  of  all  iorts 
of  grain  imported  into  Great  Britain  to  that  of  all 
funs  of  grain  confiimed,  it  has  been  computed  by 
the  author  of  the  tracts  upon  the  corn  trade,  does  not 
exceed  that  of  one  to  five  hundred  and  feventy.  For 
fupplying  the  home  market,  therefore,  the  importance 
of  the  inland  trade  muft  be  to  the  importation  trade 
as  five  hundred  and  feventy  to  one. 

THE  average  quantity  of  all  forts  of  grain  export 
ed  from  Great  Britain  does  not,  according  to  the  fame 
author,  exceed  the  one-and-thirtieth  part  of  the  an 
nual  produce.  For  the  encouragement  of  tillage, 
therefore,  by  providing  a  market  for  the  home  pro 
duce,  the  importance  of  the  inland  trade  muft  be  to 
that  of  the  exportation  trade  as  thirty  to  one. 

I  HAVE 
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I  HAVE  no  great  faith  in  political  arithmetic,  and 
I  mean  not  to  warrant  the  exaclnefs  of  either  of  thefe 
computations.  I  mention  them  only  in  order  to 
Ihow  of  how  much  lefs  confequence,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  moft  judicious  and  experienced  perfons,  the  fo 
reign  trade  of  corn  is  than  the  home  trade.  The  great 
cheapnefs  of  corn  in -the  years  immediately  preceding 
the  eilabliihment  of  the  bounty,  may,  perhaps,  with 
reafon,  be  afcribed  in  fome  meafure  to  the  operation 
of  this  ftatute  of  Charles  II.,  which  had  been  enacted 
about  five-and-twenty  years  before,  and  which  had 
therefore  full  time  to  produce  its  effect. 

A  VERY  few  words  will  fufficiently  explain  all  that 
I  have  to  fay  concerning  the  other  three  branches  of 
the  corn  trade. 

II.  THE  trade  of  the  merchant  importer  of  foreign 
corn  for  home  confumption,  evidently  contributes  to 
the  immediate  fupply  of  the  home  market,  and  muft 
fo  far  be  immediately  beneficial  to  the  great  body  of 
the. people.  It  tends,  indeed,  to  lower  fomewhat 
the  average  money  price  of  corn,  but  not  to  dimi- 
niih  its  real  value,  or  the  quantity  of  labour  which 
it  is  capable  of  maintaining.  If  importation  was 
at  all  times  free,  our  farmers  and  country  gentle 
men  would,  probably,  one  year  with  another,  get 
lefs  money  for  their  com  than  they  do  at  prefent, 
when  importation  is  at  moft  times  in  efFecl:  prohibited  ; 
but  the  money"  which  they  got  would  be  of  more  va 
lue,  would  buy  more  goods  of  all  other  kinds,  and 
would  employ  more  labour.  Their  real  wealth,  their 
real  revenue,  therefore  would  be  the  fame  as  at  pre 
fent,  though  it  might  be  exprefTed  by  a  fmaller  quan 
tity  of  filver  ;  and  they  would  neither  be  difabled  nor 
difcouraged  from  cultivating  corn  as  much  as  they  do 
at  prefent.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  rife  in  the  real 
value  of  filver,  in  confequence  of  lowering  the  money 
price  of  corn,  lowers  fomewhat  the  money  price  of  all 

other 
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other  commodities,  it  gives  the  induftry  of  the  coun 
try,  where  it  takes  place,  fome  advantage  in  all  fo 
reign  markets,  and  thereby  tends  to  encourage  and  in- 
creafe  that  induftry.  But  the  extent  of  the  home 
market  for  corn  muft  be  in  proportion  to  the  general 
indudry  of  the  country  where  it  grows,  or  to  the 
number  of  thofe  who  produce  fomething  elfe,  and 
therefore  have  fbmething  elfe,  or  what  comes  to  the 
fame  thing,  the  price  ot  fomething  elfe,  to  give  in 
exchange  for  corn.  But  in  every  country  the  home 
market,  as  it  is  the  neareft  and  mod  convenient,  fo 
is  it  likewife  the  greatell  and  moft  important  market 
for  corn.  That  rife  in  the  real  value  of  filver,  there 
fore,  which  is  rhe  effect  of  lowering  the  average  mo 
ney  price  of  corn,  tends  to  enlarge  the  greateit  and 
nioft  important  market  for  corn,  and  thereby  to  en 
courage,  inftead  of  difcouraging,  its  growth. 

BY  the  22d  of  Charles  II.  c.  13.  the  importation 
of  wheat,  whenever  the  price  in  the  home  market  did 
•not  exceed  fifty-three  (hillings  and  fourpence  the 
quarter  was  fubjecled  to  a  duty  of  fixteen •  (hillings  the 
quarter;  and  to  a  duty  of  eight  {hillings  whenever  the 
price  did  not  exceed  four  pounds.  The  former  of  thefe 
two  prices  has,  for  more  than  a  century  paft,  taken 
place  only  in  times  of  very  great  fcarcity;  and  the 
latter  has,  fo  far  as  I  know,  not  taken  place  at  all. 
Yet,  till  wheat  had  rifen  above  this  latter  price,  it 
was  by  this  ftatute  fubjeded  to  a  very  high  duty  ;  and, 
till  it  had  rifen  above  the  former,  to  a  duty  which 
amounted  to  a  prohibition.  The  importation  of  other 
forts  of  grain  was  reftrained  at  rates,  and  by  duties, 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  grain,  almoft  equally 
high.*  Subfequent  laws  (till  further  increafed  thofe 
duties.  THE 

*  Before  the  I3th  of  the  prefent  king  the  following  were  the 
duties  payable  upon  the  importation  of  the  different  forti  of 
grain : 

Grant, 
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THE  diftrefs  which,  in  years  of  fcarcity,  the  ftri& 
execution  ofthofe  laws  might  have  brought  upon  the 
people,  would  probably  have  been  very  great.  But,  up 
on  fuchoccafions,  its  execution  was  generally  fufpen- 
ded  by  temporary  ftatutes,  which  permitted,  for  a  li 
mited  time,  the  importation  of  foreign  corn.  The 
neceflity  of  thefe  temporary  ftatutes  fufficiently  de- 
monftrates  the  impropriety  of  this  general  one. 

THESE  reftraints  upon  importation,  though  prior 
to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  bounty,  were  dictated  by 
the  fame  fpirit,  by  the  fame  principles,  which  after 
wards  enabled  that  regulation.  How  hurtful  foever 
in  themfelves,  thefe  or  fome  other  reftraints  upon 
importation  became  neceflary  in  confequence  of  that 
regulation.  If,  when  wheat  was  either  below  forty- 
eight  fhillings  the  quarter,  or  not  much  above  it,  fo 
reign  corn  could  have  been  imported  either  duty  free, 
or  upon  paying  only  a  fmall  duty,  it  might  have  been 
exported  again,  with  the  benefit  of  the  bounty  to  the 
great  lofs  of  the  public  revenue  and  to  the  entire  per- 
verfion  of  the  inftitution,  of  which  the  object  was 
to  extend  the  market  for  the  home  growth,  not  that 
for  the  growth  of  foreign  countries. 

III.  THE  trade  of  the  merchant  exporter  of  corn 
for  foreign  confumption,  certainly  does  not  contri- 

VOL.  II.  Z  butc 

Grain.  Duties.  Duties.  Duties. 

Beans  to  283  per  qr.    195.  rod.  after  till  405.  -  i6s.  Sd.  then  I2d. 
Barley  to  28s.  193.  led.  325.  -  i6s.  i2d. 

Malt  is  prohibited  by  the  annual  Malt-tax  Bill. 
Oats  to  1 6s.  53.  lod.  after  J>I<JB 

Peafe  to  403.  1 6s.    od.  after  o-^d! 

Rye  to  363.  195.  lod.    till      405.  -  i6s.  8d.  then  I2d.  * 

Wheatto44s.  2is.    9d.     till     535. 4d.  175.       then  8s. 

till  4!.  and  after  that  about  is.  4d. 
Buck  wheat  to  325.  per  qr.  to  pay  i6s. 

Thefe  different  duties  were  impofed,  partly  by  the  22d  of 
Charles  II.  in  place  of  the  Old  Subfidy,  partly  by  the  New  Sub- 
Sidy,  by  the  One-third  and  Two-thirds  Subfidy,  and  by  the  Sub 
fidy  1747. 
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bute  directly  to  the  plentiful  fupply  of  the  home  mar 
ket.  It  does  fo,  however,  indirectly.  From  whatever 
frmrce  this  iupply  may  be  ufually  drawn,  whether  from 
home  growth  or  from  foreign  importation,  unlefs 
more  corn  is  either  ufually  grown,  or  ufually  impor 
ted  into  the  country,  than  what  is  ufually  confumed 
in  it,  the  fupply  of  the  home  market  can  never  be  ve 
ry  plentiful.  But,  unlefs  the  furplus  can,  in  all'ordi- 
nury  cafes,  be  exported,  the  growers  will  be  careful 
never  to  grow  more,  and  the  importers  never  to  im 
port  more,  than  what  the  bare  confumption  of  the 
home  market  requires.  That  market  will  very  fel- 
dom  be  overftocked  ;  but  it  will  generally  be  under- 
ilocked,  the  people,  whofe  bufmefs  it  is  to  fupply  it, 
being  generally  afraid  left  their  goods  mould  b'e  left 
upon  their  hands.  The  prohibition  of  exportation 
limits  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  coun 
try  to  what  the  fupply  of  its  own  inhabitants  requires. 
The  freedom  of  exportation  enables  it  to  extend  cul 
tivation  for  the  fupply  of  foreign  nations. 

BY  the  1 2th  of  Charles  II.  c.  4,  the  exportation 
of  corn  was  permitted  whenever  the  price  of  w  heat 
did  not  exceed  forty  millings  the  quarter,  and  that  of 
other  grain  in  proportion.  By  the  ijth  of  the  fame 
prince,  this  liberty  was  extended  till  the  price  of 
•wheat  exceeded  forty-eight  millings  the  quarter;  and 
by  the  22d,  to  all  higher  prices.  A  poundage,  in 
deed,  was  to  be  paid  to  the  king  upon  fuch  exporta 
tion.  But  all  grain  was  rated  fo  low  in  the  book  of 
rates,  that  this  poundage  amounted  only  upon  wheat 
to  a  milling,  upon  oats  to  fourpence,  and  upon  all 
other  grain  to  iixpence  the  quarter.  By  the  ift  ot 
William  and  Mary,  the  a6l  which  eftabliihed  the 
bounty,  this  fmall  duty  was  virtually  taken  off  when 
ever  the  price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  forty-eight 
es  the  ouarter  ;  and  by  the  nth  and  i2th  of 

O  A  *  *  x  T  r  •  1 1  •     * 

William 
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William  III.  c.  20.  it  was  exprefsly  taken  off  at  all 
higher  prices. 

THE  trade  of  the  merchant  exporter  was,  in  this 
manner,  not  only  encouraged  by  a  bounty,  but  ren 
dered  much  more  free  than  that  of  the  inland  dealer. 
By  the  laft  of  thefe  ftatutes,  corn  could  be  engrotfed 
at  any  price  for  exportation  ;  but  it  could  not  be 
engroiFed  for  inland  fale,  except  when  the  price  did 
not  exceed  forty-eight  {hillings  the  quarter.  The 
intereft  of  the  inland  dealer,  however,  it  has  already 
been  fhown,  can  never  be  oppofite  to  that  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  That  of  the  merchant  expor 
ter  may,  and  in  fact  fometimes  is.  If,  while  his 
own  country  labours  under  a  dearth,  a  neighbouring 
country  mould  be  afflicted  with  a  famine,  it  might 
be  his  intereft  to  carry  corn  to  the  latter  country  in 
fuch  quantities  as  might  very  much  aggravate  the  ca 
lamities  of  the  dearth.  The  plentiful  fupply  of  the 
home  market  was  not  the  direct  object  of  thofe  fra- 
ttites  ;  but,  under  the  pretence  of  encouraging  agri 
culture,  to  raife  the  money  price  of  corn  as  high  as 
pofiible,  and  thereby  to  occafion,  as  much  as  pofnble, 
a  conftant  dearth  in  the  home  market.  By  the  dii- 
rouragement  of  importation,  the  fupply  of  that  mar 
ket,  even  in  times  of  great  fcarcity,  was  confined  to 
the  home  growth  ;  and  by  the  encouragement  of  ex 
portation,  when  the  price  was  fo  high  as  forty-eight 
{hillings  the  quarter,  that  market  was  not,  even  in 
times  of  contiderable  fcarcity,  allowed  to  enjoy  the 
whole  of  that  growth.  The  temporary  laws,  prohi 
biting  for  a  limited  time  the  exportation  of  corn,  and 
taking  off  for  a  limited  time  the  duties  upon  its  im 
portation,  expedients  to  which  Great  Britain  has  been 
obliged  fo  frequently  to  have  recourfe,  fufficiently  de- 
monlrrate  the  impropriety  of  her  general  fyftem.  Had 
that  fyftem  been  good,  (he  would  not  fo  frequently  have 
been  reduced  to  the  nccefiity  of  departing  from  it. 

WERE 
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WERE  all  nations  to  follow  the  liberal  fyftem  of 
free  exportation  and  free  importation,  the  different 
ftates  into  which  a  great  continent  was  divided  would 
fo  far  refemble  the  different  provinces  of  a  great  em 
pire.     As  among  the  different  provinces  of  a  great 
empire  the  freedom    of   the  inland   trade   appears, 
both  from  reafon  and  experience,  not  only  the  belt 
palliative  of  a  dearth,  but  the  moft  effectual  preven- 
tative  of  a  famine  ;  fo  would  the  freedom  of  the  ex 
portation  and  importation  trade  be  among  the  differ 
ent  ftates  into  which  a  great  continent  was  divided. 
The  larger  the  continent,  the  eafier  the  communica 
tion  through  all  the  different  parts  of  it,  both  by  land 
and  by  water,  the  lefs  would  any  one  particular  part 
of  it  ever  be  expofed  to  either  of  thofe  calamities,  the 
fcarcity  of  any  one  country  being  more  likely  to  be 
relieved  by  the  plenty  of  fome  other.     But  very  few- 
countries  have  entirely    adopted  this  liberal  fyftem. 
The  freedom  of  the  corn  trade  is  almoft  every  where 
more  or  lefs  retrained,  and,  in   many  countries,  is 
confined  by  fuch  abfurd  regulations  as  frequently  ag 
gravate  the  unavoidable  misfortune  of  a  dearth,  into 
the  dreadful  calamity  of  a  famine.     The  demand  of 
fuch   countries  for  corn  may  frequently  become  fo 
great  and  fo  urgent,  that  a  fmall  ftate  in  their  neigh 
bourhood,  which  happened  at  the  fame  time  to  be 
labouring  under  fome  degree  of  dearth,  could  not 
venture  to  fupply  them  without  expofing  itfelf  to  the 
like  dreadful  calamity.     The  very  bad  policy  of  one 
country  may  thus  render  it  in  fome  meafure  dange 
rous  and  imprudent  to  eftablifli  what  would  other- 
wife  be  the  beft  policy  in  another.     The  unlimited 
freedom  of  exportation,  however,  would  be  much 
lefs  dangerous  in  great  ftates,  in  which   the  growth 
being  much  greater,  the  fupply  could  feldom  be  much 
affeded  by  any  quantity  of  corn  that  was  likely  to 
be  exported.     In  a  Swi&  canton,  or  in  fome  of  the 

little 
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Mttle  dates  of  Italy,  it  may,  perhaps,  fometimes  be 
neceffary  to  reftrain  the  exportation  of  corn.  Infuch 
great  countries  as  France  or  England  it  fcarce  ever 
can.  To  hinder,  befides,  the  farmer  from  fending 
his  goods  at  all  times  to  the  beft  market,  is  evidently 
to  facririce  the  ordinary  laws  of  juftice  to  an  idea  of 
public  utility,  to  a  fort  of  reafons  of  ftate  ;  an  a&  of 
legiflative  authority  which  ought  to  be  exercifed  on 
ly,  which  can  be  pardoned  only  in  cafes  of  the  mofl 
urgent  neceflity.  The  price  at  which  the  exportati 
on  of  corn  is  prohibited,  if  it  is  ever  to  be  prohibit 
ed,  ought  always  to  be  a  very  high  price. 

THE  laws  concerning  corn  may  every  where  be 
compared  to  the  laws  concerning  religion.  The 
people  feel  themfelves  fo  much  interefted  in  what  re 
lates  either  to  their  fubfiftence  in  this  life,  or  to  their 
happinefs  in  a  life  to  come,  that  government  muft 
yield  to  their  prejudices,  and,  in  order  to  preferve 
the  public  tranquillity,  eftablifh  that  fyftem  which 
they  approve  of.  ,lt  is  upon  this  account,  perhaps, 
that  we  fo  feldom  find  a  reafonable  fyftem  eftabliih- 
ed  with  regard  to  either  of  thofe  two  capital  objedts. 

IV.  THE  trade  of  the  merchant  carrier,  or  of  the 
importer  of  foreign  corn  in  order  to  export  it  again, 
contributes  to  the  plentiful  fupply  of  the  home  mar 
ket.  It  is  not  indeed  the  direct  purpofe  of  his  trade 
to  fell  his  corn  there.  But  he  will  generally  be  wil 
ling  to  do  fo,  and  even  for  a  good  deal  lefs  money 
than  he  might  expect  in  a  foreign  market ;  becauie 
he  faves  in  this  manner  the  ex  pence  of  loading  and 
unloading,  of  freight  and  infurance.  The  inhabi 
tants  of  the  country  which,  by  means  of  the  carry 
ing  trade,  becomes  the  magazine  and  (torehoufe  for 
the  fupply  of  other  countries,  can  very  feldom  be. in 
want  themfelves.  Though  the  carrying  trade  might 
thus  contribute  to  reduce  the  average  money  price  of 
corn  in  the  home  market,  it  would  riot  thereby  low- 
Z  2  er 
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er  its  real  value.     It  would  only  raife  fomewhat  the 
real  value  of  filver. 

THE  carrying  trade  was  in  effect  prohibited  in 
Great  Britain,  upon  all  ordinary  occalions,  by  the 
high  duties  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  of 
the  greater  part  of  which  there  was  no  drawback  ; 
and  upon  extraordinary  occafions,  when  a  fcarcity 
made  it  neceffary  to  fufpend  thofe  duties  by  tempo 
rary  ftatutes,  exportation  was  always  prohibited.  By 
this  fyftem  of  laws,  therefore,  the  carrying  trade  was 
in  effect  prohibited  upon  all  occafions. 

THAT  fyftem  of  laws,  therefore,  which  is  con 
nected  with  the  eftablifhment  of  the  bounty,  feems 
to  deierve  no  part  of  the  praife  which  has  been  be 
llowed  upon  it.  The  improvement  and  profperity 
of  Great  Britain,  which  has  been  fo  often  aicribed 
to  thofe  laws,  may  very  eafily  be  accounted  for  by 
other  caufes.  That  fecurity  which  the  laws  in  Great 
Britain  give  to  every  man  that  he  (hall  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  own  labour,  is  alone  fufficient  to  make 
any  country  flourifh,  notwithstanding  thefe  and  twen 
ty  other  abfurd  regulations  of  commerce  ;  and  this 
fecurity  was  perfected  by  the  revolution,  much  about 
the  fame  time  that  the  bounty  was  eftabliflied.  The 
natural  effort  of  every  individual  to  better  his  own 
condition,  when  fuffered  to  exert  itfelf  with  freedom 
and  fecurity,  is  fo  powerful  a  principle,  that  it  is 
alone,  and  without  any  aififhnce,  not  only  capable 
of  carrying  on  the  fociety  to  wealth  and  profperity, 
but  of  fin-mounting  a  hundred  impertinent  obftructi- 
ons  with  which  the  folly  of  human  laws  too  often 
incumbers  its  operations  ;  though  the  effect  of  thefe 
obiiructions  is  always  more  or  lefs  either  to  encroach 
upon  its  freedom,  or  to  diminiih  its  fecurity.  In 
Great  Britain  jnduftry  is  perfectly  fecure  ;  and  tho* 
it  is  far  from  being  perfectly  free,  it  is  as  free  or  freer 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

THOUGH 
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THOUGH  the  period  of  the  greatefl  prolperity  and 
improvement  of  Great  Britain,  has  been  poiterior  to 
that  fyltem  of  laws  which  is  connected  with  the 
bounty,  we  mult  not  upon  that  account  impute  it  ta 
thofe  laws.  It  has  been  posterior  likewife  to  the  na 
tional  debt.  But  the  national  debt  has  moii  afTured- 
ly  not  been  the  caufe  of  it. 

THOUGH  the  fyftem  of  laws  which  is  connected 
with  the  bounty,  has  exactly  the  fame  tendency  with 
the  police  of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  to  lowrer  fome- 
what  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  country 
where  it  takes  place  ;  yet  Great  Britain  is  certainly 
one  ot  the  richeft  countries  in  Europe,  while  Spain 
and  Portugal  are  perhaps  among  the  mod  beggarly. 
This  difference  of  fituation,  however,  may  eatily  be 
accounted  for  from  two  different  caufes.     Firft,  the 
tax  in  Spain,  the  prohibition  in  Portugal  of  export 
ing  gold  and  filver,  and  the  vigilant  police  which 
watches  over  the  execution  of  thofe  laws,  muft,  in 
two  very  poor  countries,  which   between  them  im 
port  annually  upwards  of  fix  millions  flerling,  ope 
rate,  not  only  more  directly,  but  much  more  forci 
bly  in  reducing  the  value  of  thofe  metals  there,  than 
the  corn  laws  can  do  in  Great  Britain.     And,  fe- 
condly,  this  bad  policy  is  not  in  thofe  countries  coun 
terbalanced  by  the  general  liberty  and  fecurity  of  the 
people.     Induftry  is  there  neither  free  nor  It-cure, 
and  the  civil  and  ecclefia/tical  governments  of  both 
Spain  and  Portugal,  are  fuch  as  would  alone  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  ^perpetuate  their  prefent  ftate  of  poverty, 
even  though  their  regulations  of  commerce  were  as 
\vife  as  the  greater  part  of  them  are  abfurd  and  foo- 
lifli. 

THE  1 3th  of  the  prefent  king,  c.  43.  feems  to 
have  eftabli filed  a  new  fyflcm  with  regard  to  the 
corn  laws,  in  many  refpefts  better  than  the  ancient 

one, 
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one,  but  in  one  or  two  refpe&s  perhaps  not  quite  f© 
good. 

BY  this  ftatute  the  high  duties  upon  importation 
for  home  confumption  are  taken  off  fo  foon  as  the 
price  of  middling  wheat  rifes  to  forty-eight  {hillings 
the  quarter ;  that  of  middling  rye,  peafe  or  beans, 
to  thirty-two  millings  ;  that  of  barley  to  twenty-four 
{hillings  ;  and  that  of  oats  to  fixteen  millings :  and 
inftead  of  them  a  fmall  duty  is  impofed  of  only  fix- 
pence  upon  the  quarter  of  wheat,  and  upon  that  of 
other  grain  in  proportion.  With  regard  to  all  thefe 
different  forts  of  grain,  but  particularly  with  regard  to 
wheat,  the  home  market  is  thus  opened  to  foreign 
fupplies  at  prices  considerably  lower  than  before. 

BY  the  fame  ftatute  the  old  bounty  of  five  mil 
lings  upon  the  exportation  of  wheat  ceafes  fo  foon 
as  the  price  rifes  to  forty-four  millings  the  quarter, 
inftead  of  forty-eight,  the  price  at  which  it  ceafed 
before  ;  that  of  two  millings  and  iixpence  upon  the 
exportation  of  barley  ceafes  fo  foon  as  the  price  rifes 
to  twenty-two  (hillings,  inftead  of  twenty-four,  the 
price  at  which  it  ceafed  before  ;  that  of  two  {hillings 
and  fixpence  upon  the  exportation  of  oatmeal  ceafes 
fo  foon  as  the  price  rifes  to  fourteen  millings,  inftead 
of  fifteen,  the  price  at  which  it  ceafed  before.  The 
bounty  upon  rye  is  reduced  from  three  {hillings  and 
fixpence  to  three  {hillings,  and  it  ceafes  fo  foon  as 
the  price  rifes  to  twenty-eight  {hillings,  inftead  of 
thirty-two,  the  price  at  which  it  ceafed  before.  If 
bounties  are  as  improper  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 
prove  them  to  be,  the  fooner  they  ceafe,  and  the 
lower  they  are,  fo  much  the  better. 

THE  fame  ftatute  permits,  at  the  loweft  prices, 
the  importation  of  corn,  in  order  to  be  exported 
again,  duty  free,  provided  it  is  in  the  mean  time 
lodged  in  a  warehoufe  under  the  joint  locks  of  the 
king  and  the  importer.  This  liberty,  indeed,  ex 
tends 
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tends  to  no  more  than  twenty-five  of  the  different 
ports  of  Great  Britain.  They  are,  however,  the 
principal  ones,  and  there  may  not,  perhaps,  be  ware- 
houfes  proper  for  this  purpofe  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  others. 

So  far  this  law  feems  evidently  an  improvement 
upon  the  ancient  fyftem. 

BUT  by  the  fame  law  a  bounty  of  two  millings 
the  quarter  is  given  for  the  exportation  of  oats  when 
ever  the  price  does  not  exceed  fourteen  millings. 
No  bounty  had  ever  been  given  before  for  the  expor 
tation  of  this  grain,  no  more  than  for  that  of  peafe 
or  beans. 

BY  the  fame  law  too,  the  exportation  of  wheat  is 
prohibited  fo  foon  as  the  price  rifes  to  forty-four  (hil 
lings  the  quarter ;  that  of  rye  fo  foon  as  it  rifes  to 
twenty-eight  millings ;  that  of  barley  fo  foon  as  it 
rifes  to  twenty-two  ihillings ;  and  that  of  oats  fo  foon 
as  they  rife  to  fourteen  millings.  Thofe  feveral  pri 
ces  feem  all  of  them  a  good  deal  too  low,  and  there 
feems  to  be  an  impropriety,  befides,  in  prohibiting 
exportation  altogether  at  thofe  precife  prices  at  which 
that  bounty,  which  was  given  in  order  to  force  it,  is 
withdrawn.  The  bounty  ought  certainly  either  to 
have  been  withdrawn  at  a  much  lower  price,  or  expor 
tation  ought  to  have  been  allowed  at  a  much  higher. 

So  far,  therefore,  this  law  feems  to  be  inferior  to 
the  ancient  fyftem.  With  all  its  imperfections, 
however,  we  may  perhaps  fay  of  it  what  was  faid  of 
the  laws  of  Solon,  that,  though  not  the  beft  in  itfelf, 
it  is  the  beft  which  the  interefts,  prejudices,  and  tem 
per  of  the  times  would  admit  of.  It  may  perhaps  in 
due  time  prepare  the  way  for  a  better. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    VI. 

Of  Treaties  of  Commerce. 

WHEN  a  nation  binds  itfelf  by  treaty  either 
to  permit  the  entry  of  certain  goods  from  one 
foreign  country  which  it  prohibits  from  all  others, 
or  to  exempt  the  goods  of  one  country  from  duties  to 
which  it  fubjects  thofe  of  all  others,  the  country,  or 
at  lead  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  coun 
try,  whofe  commerce  is  fo  favoured,  muft  necerTarily 
derive  great  advantage  from  the  treaty.  Thofe  mer 
chants  and  manufacturers  enjoy  a  fort  of  monopoly 
in  the  country  which  is  fo  indulgent  to  them.  That 
country  becomes  a  market  both  mere  extenfive  and 
more  advantageous  for  their  goods :  more  extenfive, 
becaufe  the  goods  of  other  nations  being  either  exclud 
ed  or  fubjected  to  heavier  duties,  it  takes  off  a  greater 
quantity  of  theirs:  more  advantageous,  becaufe  ,the 
merchants  of  the  favoured  country,  enjoying  a  fort 
of  monopoly  there,  will  often  fell  their  goods  for  a 
better  price  than  if  expofed  to  the  free  competition  of 
all  other  nations. 

SUCH  treaties,  however,  though  they  may  be  ad 
vantageous  to  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
the  favoured,  are  necefTanly  difaclvanvageous  to  thofe 
of  the  favouring  country.  A  monopoly  is  thus  grant 
ed  againft  them  to  a  foreign  nation  ;,  and  they  muft 
frequently  buy  the  foreign  goods  they  have  occafion 
for,  dearer  than  if  the  free  competition  of  other  nati 
ons  was  admitted.  That  part  of  its  own  produce 
with  which  fuch  a  nation  purchafes  foreign  goods, 
muft  confequently  be  fold  cheaper,  becaufe  when  two 
things  are  exchanged  for  one  another,  the  cheapnefs 
of  the  one  is  a  neceHTary  confequence,  or  rather  is  the 

fame 
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fame  thing  with  the  dearnefs  of  the  other.  The  ex 
changeable  value  of  its  annual  produce,therefore,is  like 
ly  to  be  diminiihed  by  every  fuch  treaty.  This  diminu 
tion,  however,  can  icarce  amount  to  any  pofitive  lofs, 
but  only  to  a  leflening  of  the  gain  which  it  might  other- 
wife  make.  Though  it  fells  its  goods  cheaper  than  it 
otherwife  might  do,  it  will  not  probably  fell  them  for 
lefs  than  they  coft  ;  nor,  as  in  the  cafe  of  bounties,  for  a 
price  which  will  not  replace  the  capital  employed  in 
bringing  them  to  market,  together  with  the  ordinary 
profits  of  flock.  The  trade  could  not  go  on  long  if  it 
did.  Even  the  favouring  country,  therefore,  may  ftill 
gain  by  the  trade,  though  lefs  than  if  there  was  a  free 
competition. 

SOME  treaties  of  commerce,  however,  have  been 
fuppofed  advantageous  upon  principles  very  different 
from  thefe;  and  a  commercial  country  has  fometimes 
granted  a  monopoly  of  this  kind  againft  itfelf  to  cer 
tain  goods  of  a  foreign  nation,  becaufe  it  expected 
that  in  the  whole  commerce  between  them,  it  would 
annually  fell  more  than  it  would  buy,  and  that  a  ba 
lance  in  gold  and  filver  would  be  annually  returned  to 
it.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  the  treaty  of  com 
merce  between  England  and  Portugal,  concluded  in 
1703,  by  Mr.  Meihuen,  has  been  fo  much  commend 
ed.  The  following  is  a  literal  tranflation  of  that  trea 
ty,  which  confifts  of  three  articles  only. 

A  R  T.    I. 

His  facred  royal  majefty  of  Portugal  promifes,  both 
in  his  own  name,  and  that  of  hisfucceifors,  to  admit, 
for  ever  hereafter,  into  Portugal,  the  woollen  cloths, 
and  the  reft  of  the  w^oollen  manufactures  of  the  Bri- 
tifh,  as  was  acctiftomed,  till  they  were  prohibited  by 
the  law;  ncverthelefs  upon  this  condition; 

A  R  T. 
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ART.     II. 

THAT  is  to  fay,  that  her  facred  royal  majefly  of 
Great  Britain  (hall,  in  her  own  name,  and  that  of  her 
fucceflbrs,  be  obliged,  for  ever  hereafter,  to  admit 
the  wines  of  the  growth  of  Portugal  into  Britain ; 
fo  that  at  no  time,  whether  there  mail  be  peace  or  war 
between  the  kingdoms  of  Britain  and  France,  any 
thing  more  (hall  be  demanded  for  thefe  wines  by  the 
name  of  cuftom  or  duty  or  by  whatfoever  other  title, 
diredly  or  indirectly,  whether  they  mall  be  imported 
into  Great  Britain  in  pipes  or  hoglheads,  or  other 
cafks,  than  what  ihall  be  demanded  for  the  like  quan 
tity  or  meafure  of  French  wine,  deducting  or  abating 
a  third  part  of  the  cuftom  or  duty.  But  if  at  any  time 
this  deduction  or  abatement  of  cuftoms,  which  is  to 
be  made  as  aforefaid,  (hall  in  any  manner  be  attempt 
ed  and  prejudiced,  it  fhall  be  juft  and  lawful  for  his 
facred  royal  majefty  of  Portugal,  again  to  prohibit  the 
woollen  cloths,  and  the  relt  of  the  Britiih  woollen  ma 
nufactures. 

ART.    III. 

THE  moft  excellent  lords  the  plenipotentiaries  pro- 
mife  and  take  upon  themfelves,  that  their  above-na 
med  matters  fhall  ratify  this  treaty ;  and  within  the 
fpace  of  two  months  the  ratifications  mall  be  ex 
changed. 

BY  this  treaty  the  crown  of  Portugal  becomes  bound 
to  admit  the  Englifh  woollens  upon  the  fame  footing 
as  before  the  prohibition  ;  that  is,  not  to  raife  the  du 
ties  which  had  been  paid  before  that  time.  But  it 
does  not  become  bound  to  admit  them  upon  any  bet 
ter  terms  than  thofe  of  any  other  nation,  of  France 

or 
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or  Holland  for  example.  The  crown  of  Great  Bri 
tain,  on  the  contrary,  becomes  bound  to  admit  the 
wines  of  Portugal,  upon  paying  only  two- thirds  of 
the  duty,  which  is  paid  for  thofe  of  France,  the  wines 
moft  likely  to  come  into  competition  with  them.  So 
far  this  treaty,  therefore,  is  evidently  advantageous  to 
Portugal,  and  difadvantageous  to  Great  Britain. 

IT  has  been  celebrated,  however,  as  a  mafter-piece 
of  the  commercial  policy  of  England.  Portugal  re 
ceives  annually  from  the  Brazils  a  greater  quantity  of 
gold  than  can  be  employed  in  its  domefUc  commerce, 
whether  in  the  fhape  of  coin  or  of  plate.  The  fur- 
plus  is  too  valuable  to  be  allowed  to  lie  idle  and  lock 
ed  up  in  coffers,  and  as  it  can  find  no  advantageous 
market  at  home,  it  muft,  notwithstanding  a«y  prohi 
bition,  be  fent  abroad,  and  exchanged  for  fomething 
for  which  there  is  a  more  advantageous  market  at 
home.  A  large  fhare  of  it  comes  annually  to  Eng 
land,  in  return  either  for  Englifh  goods,  or  for  thofe 
of  other  European  nations  that  receive  their  returns 
through  England.  Mr.  Baretti  was  informed  that 
the  weekly  packet-boat  from  Lifbon  brings,  one  week 
with  another,  more  than  fifty  thoufand  pounds  in  gold 
to  England.  The  fum  had  probably  been  exaggerat 
ed.  It  would  amount  to  more  than  two  millions  fix: 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  which  is  more  than 
the  Brazils  are  fuppofed  to  afford. 

OUR  merchants  were  fome  years  ago  out  of  hu 
mour  with  the  crown  of  Portugal.  Some  privileges 
which  had  been  granted  them,  not  by  treaty,  but  by 
the  free  grace  of  that  crown,  at  the  folicitation,  in 
deed,  it  is  probable,  and  in  return  for  much  great 
er  favours,  defence  and  protection,  from  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain,  had  been  either  infringed  or  revoked. 
The  people,  therefore,  ufually  moft  interefted  in  ce 
lebrating  the  Portugal  trade,  were  then  rather  difpof- 
ed  to  reprefent  it  as  lefs  advantageous  than  it  had  com- 

VOL.  II.  A  a  monly 
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monly  been  imagined.  The  far  greater  part,  almoft 
the  whole,  they  pretended,  of  this  annual  importati 
on  of  gold,  was  not  on  account  of  Great  Britain,  but 
of  other  European  nations  ;  the  fruits  and  wines  of 
Portugal  annually  imported  into  Great  Britain  nearly 
compenfating  the  value  of  the  Britiih  goods  fent  thi 
ther. 

LET  us  fuppofe,  however,  that  the  whole  was  on 
on  account  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  it  amounted 
to  a  (till  greater  furn  than  Mr.  Baretti  feems  to  ima 
gine  :  this  trade  would  not,  upon  that  account,  be 
more  advantageous  than  any  other  in  which,  for  the 
fame  value  fent  out,  we  received  an  equal  value  of 
confumable  goods  in  return. 

IT  is  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  this  importation 
\vhich,  it  can  be  fuppofed,  is  employed  as  an  annual 
addition  either  to  the  plate  or  to  the  coin  of  the  king 
dom.  The  reft  muft  all  be  fent  abroad,  and  ex 
changed  for  confumable  goods  of  fome  kind  or  other. 
But  if  thofe  confumable  goods  were  purchafed  di 
rectly  with  the  produce  of  Englifh  indufrry,  it  would 
be  more  for  the  advantage  of  England,  than  firft  to 
purchafe  with  that  produce  the  gold  of  Portugal,  and 
afterwards  to  purchafe  with  that  gold  thofe  confum 
able  goods.  A  direcl:  foreign  trade  of  confumption 
is  always  more  advantageous  than  a  round-about  one  ; 
und  to  bring  the  fame  value  of  foreign  goods  to  the 
home  market,  requires  a  much  fmaller  capital  in  the 
one  way  than  in  the  other.  If  a  fmaller  (hare  of  its 
induftry,  therefore,  had  been  employed  in  producing 
goods  fit  for  the  Portugal  market,  and  a  greater  in 
producing  thofe  fit  for  the  other  markets,  where  thofe 
confumable  goods  for  which  there  is  a  demand  in 
Great  Britain  are  to  be  had,  it  would  have  been  more 
for  the  advantage  of  England.  To  procure  both  the 
gold,  which  it  wants  for  its  own  ufe,  and  the  con- 
le  goods,  would,  in  this  way,  employ  a  much 
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fmaller. capital  than  at  prefent.  There  would  be  a 
fpare  capital,  therefore,  to  be  employed  for  other  pur- 
pofes,  in  exciting  an  additional  quantity  of  induihy, 
and  in  railing  a  greater  annual  produce. 

THOUGH  Britain  were  entirely  excluded  from  the 
Portugal  trade,  it  could  find  very  little  difficulty  in 
procuring  all  the  annual  fupplies  of  gold  which  it 
wants,  either  for  the  purpofes  of  plate,  or  of  coin,  or 
of  foreign  trade.  Gold,  like  every  other  commodity, 
is  always  fomewhere  or  another  to  be  got  for  its  va 
lue,  by  thofe  who  have  that  value  to  give  for  it.  The 
annual  furplus  of  gold  in  Portugal,  befides,  would 
{till  be  fent  abroad,  and  ^though  not  carried  away  by 
Great  Britain,  would  be  carried  away  by  fome  other 
nation,  which  would  be  glad  to  fell  it  again  for  its 
price,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Great  Britain  does  at 
preient.  In  buying  gold  of  Portugal,  indeed,  we  buy 
it  at  the  firft  hand  ;  whereas,  in  buying  it  of  any  other 
nation,  except  Spain,  we  fhould  buy  it  at  the  fecond, 
and  might  pay  fomevvhat  dearer.  This  difference, 
however,  would  furely  be  too  infignificant  to  defer ve 
the  public  attention. 

ALMOST  all  our  gold,  it  is  faid,  comes  from  Por 
tugal.  With  other  nations  the  balance  of  trade  is 
either  againft  us,  or  not  much  in  our  favour.  But 
we  fhould  remember,  that  the  more  gold  we  import 
from  one  country,  the  lefs  we  muft  neceffarily  import 
from  aU  others.  The  effectual  demand  for  gold,  like 
that  for  every  other  commodity,  is  in  every  country 
limited  to  a  certain  quantity.  If  nine- tenths  of  this 
quantity  are  imported  from  one  country,  there  remains 
a  tenth  only  to  be  imported  from  all  others.  The 
more  gold  befides  that  is  annually  imported  from 
fome  particular  countries,  over  and  above  what  is 
requifite  for  plate  and  for  coin,  the  more  muft  necef- 
farily  be  exported  to  fome  others ;  and  the  more, 
that  molt  infignificant  object  of  modern  policy,  the 

balance 
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balance  of  trade,  appears  to  be  in  our  favour  with 
fome  particular  countries,  the  more  it  muft  necefliirily 
appear  to  be  again  ft  us  with  many  others. 

IT  was  upon  this  filly  notion,  however,  that  Eng 
land  could  not  fubfift  without  the  Portugal  trade,  that, 
towards  the  end  of  the  late  war,  France  and  Spain, 
without  pretending  either  offence  or  provocation,  re 
quired  the  king  of  Portugal  to  exclude  all  Britifh  mips 
from  his  ports,  and  for  the  fecurity  of  this  exclufion, 
to  receive  into  them  French  or  Spaniih  garrifons. 
Had  the  king  of  Portugal  fubmitted  to  thofe  igno 
minious  terms  which  his  brother-in-law  the  king  of 
Spain  propofed  to  him,  Britajn  would  have  been  freed 
from  a  much  greater  inconveniency  than  the  lofs  of 
the  Portugal  trade,  the  burden  of  fupporting  a  very 
weak  ally,  fo  unprovided  of  every  thing  for  his  own 
defence,  that  the  whole  power  of  England,  had  it 
been  directed  to  that  fmgle  purpofe,  could  fcarce  per 
haps  have  defended  him  for  another  campaign.  The 
lois  of  the  Portugal  trade  would,  no  doubt,  have  oc- 
cafioned  a  confiderable  embarraiTment  to  the  mer 
chants  at  that  time  engaged  in  it,  who  might  not, 
perhaps,  have  found  out,  for  a  year  or  two,  any  other 
equally  advantageous  method  of  employing  their  ca 
pitals  ;  and  in  this  would  probably  have  confided  all 
the  inconveniency  which  England  could  have  fufrered 
from  this  notable  piece  of  commercial  policy. 

THE  great  annual  importation  of  gold  and  filver 
is  neither  for  the  purpofe  of  plate  nor  of  coin,  but 
of  foreign  trade.  A  round-about  foreign  trade  of 
confumption  can  be  carried  on  more  advantageoufly 
by  means  of  thefe  metals  than  of  al  mo  ft  any  other 
goods.  As  they  are  the  univerfal  inftruments  of 
commerce,  they  are  more  readily  received  in  return 
for  all  commodities  than  any  other  goods  ;  and  on 
account  of  their  final  1  bulk  and  great  value,  it  cofts 
lefs  to  tranfport  them  backward  and  forward  from 

one 
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one  place  to  another  than  alraofl  any  other  fort  of 
merchandize,  and  they  lofe  lefs  of  their  value  by  be 
ing  fo  tranfported.  Of  all  the  commodities,  there 
fore,  which  are  bought  in  one  foreign  country,  for  no 
other  purpofe  but  to  be  fold  or  exchanged  again  for 
fome  other  goods  in  another,  there  are  none  fo  conve 
nient  as  gold  and  filver.  In  facilitating  all  the  differ 
ent  round-about  foreign  trades  of  confumption  which 
are  carried  on  in  Great  Britain,  confiftsthe  principal 
advantage  of  the  Portugal  trade  ;  and  though  it  is 
not  a  capital  advantage,  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  confider- 
able  one. 

THAT  any  annual  addition  which,  it  can  reafon- 
ably  be  fuppofed,  is  made  either  to  the  plate  or  to  the 
coin  of  the  kingdom,  could  require  but  a  very  fmail 
annual  importation  of  gold  and  filver,  feems  evident, 
enough  ;  and  though  we  had  no  direct  trade  with 
Portugal,  this  fmall  quantity  could  always,  fome- 
where  or  another,  be  very  eaiily  got. 

THOUG  H  the  goldfmiths  trade  be  very  con  fide  r  able 
in  Great  Britain,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  new  plate 
which  they  annually  fell,  is  made  from  other  o'd  plate 
melted  down  ;  fo  that  the  addition  annually  made  to 
the  whole  plate  of  the  kingdom  cannot  be  very  great, 
"and  could  require  but  a  very  fmall  annual  importation. 

IT  is  the  fame  cafe  with  the  coin.  Nobody  ima 
gines,  I  believe,  that  even  the  greater  part  of  the 
annual  coinage,  amounting,  for  ten  years  together, 
before  the  late  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  to  up 
wards  of  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year  in 
gold,  was  an  annual  addition  to  the  money  before 
current  in  the  kingdom.  In  a  country  where  the 
expence  of  the  coinage  is  defrayed  by  the  govern 
ment,  the  value  of  the  coin,  even  when  it  contains 
its  full  ftandard  weight  of  gold  and  filver,  can  never 
be  much  greater  than  that  of  an  equal  quantity  of 
thofe  metals  uncoined ;  becaufe  it  requires  only 
A  a  2  the 
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the  trouble  of  going  to  the  mint,  and  the  delay  per 
haps  of  a  few  weeks,  to  procure  for  any  quantity  of 
uncoined  gold  and  filver  an  equal  quantity  of  thofe 
metals  in  coin.  But,  in  every  country,  the  greater 
part  of  the  current  coin  is  almoft  always  more  or 
lefs  worn,  or  otherwife  degenerated  from  its  ftand- 
ard.  In  Great  Britain  it  was,  before  the  late  refor 
mation,  a  good  deal  fo,  the  gold  being  more  than 
two  per  cent,  and  the  filver  more  than  eight  per 
cent,  below  its  ftandard  weight.  But  if  forty-four 
guineas  and  a  half,  containing  their  full  (landard 
weight,  a  pound  weight  of  gold,  could  purchafe  ve 
ry  little  more  than  a  pound  weight  of  uncoined  gold, 
forty-four  guineas  and  a  half  wanting  a  part  of  their 
weight  could  not  purchafe  a  pound  weight,  and 
fomething  was  to  be  added  in  order  to  make  up  the 
deficiency.  The  current  price  of  gold  bullion  at 
market,  therefore,  inftead  of  being  the  fame  with 
the  mint  price,  or  467.  14$.  6d.  was  then  about 
47/.  I4.S.  and  fometimes  about  forty-eight  pounds. 
When  the  greater  part  of  the  coin,  however,  was  in 
this  degenerate  condition,  forty-four  guineas  and  a 
half,  frefh  from  the  mint,  would  purchafe  no  more 
goods  in  the  market  than  any  other  ordinary  guineas, 
becaufe  when  they  came  into  the  coffers  of  the  mer 
chant,  being  confounded  with  other  money,  they 
could  not  afterwards  be  diftinguHhed  without  more 
trouble  than  the  difference  was  worth.  Like  other 
guineas  they  were  worth  no  more  than  467.  14*.  6d. 
If  thrown  into  the  melting  pot,  however,  they  pro 
duced,  without  any  fenfible  lofs,  a  pound  weight  of 
ttandard  gold,  which  could  be  fold  at  any  time  for 
between  477.  145.  and  487.  either  in  gold  or  filver, 
as  fit  for  all  the  purpofes  of  coin  as  that  which  had 
been  melted  down.  There  was  an  evident  profit, 
therefore,  in  melting  down  new  coined  money,  and 
it  was  done  fo  inftantaneoufly,  that  no  precaution  of 

govern- 
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government  could  prevent  it.  The  operations  of  the 
mint  were,  upon  this  account,  fomewhat  like  the 
web  of  Penelope ;  the  work  that  was  done  in  the 
day  was  undone  in  the  night.  The  mint  was  em 
ployed,  not  fo  much  in  making  daily  additions  to 
the  coin,  as  in  replacing  the  very  beft  part  of  it  which 
was  daily  melted  down. 

WERE  the  private  people,  who  carry  their  gold 
and  filver  to  the  mint,  to  pay  themfelves  for  the  coi 
nage,  it  would  add  to  the  value  of  thofe  metals  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  fafhion  does  to  that  of  plate. 
Coined  gold  and  (ilver  would  be  more  valuable  than 
uncoined.  The  ft- ignorage,  if  it  was  not  exorbitant, 
would  add  to  the  bullion  the  whole  value  of  the  du 
ty  ;  becaufe,  the  government  having  every  where  the 
exclufive  privilege  of  coining,  no  coin  can  come  to 
market  cheaper  than  they  think  proper  to  afford  it. 
If  the  duty  was  exorbitant  indeed,  that  is,  if  it  was 
very  much  above  the  real  value  of  the  labour  and  ex- 
pence  requifite  for  coinage,  falfe  coiners,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  might  be  encouraged,  by  the  great 
difference  between  the  value  of  bullion  and  that  of 
coin,  to  pour  in  fo  great  a  quantity  of  counterfeit 
money  as  might  reduce  the  value  of  the  government 
money.  In  France,  however,  though  the  feigno- 
rage  is  eight  per  cent,  no  fenfible  inconveniency  of 
this  kind  is  found  to  arife  from  it.  The  dangers  to 
which  a  falfe  coiner  is  every  where  expofcd,  if  he 
lives  in  the  country  of  which  he  counterfeits  the  coin, 
and  to  which  his  agents  or  correfpondents  are  expof- 
ed  if  he  lives  in  a  foreign  country,  are  by  far  too  great 
to  be  incurred  for  the  fake  of  a  profit  of  fix  or  feveii 
per  cent. 

THE  feignorage  in  France  raifes  the  value  of  the 
coin  higher  than  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
pure  gold  which  it  contains.  Thus  by  the  edicl:  of 

January 
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January  1726,  the  "*  mint  price  of  fine  gold  of  twen 
ty-four  carats  was  fixed  at  feven  hundred  and  forty 
livres  nine  fous  and  one  denier  one-eleventh,  the 
mark  of  eight  Paris  ounces.  The  gold  coin  of 
France,  making  an  allowance  for  the  remedy  of  the 
mint,  contains  twenty-one  carats  and  three-fourths 
of  fine  gold,  and  two  carats  one-fourth  of  alloy. 
The  mark  of  ftandard  gold,  therefore,  is  worth  no 
more  than  about  fix  hundred  and  feverity-one  livres 
ten  deniers.  But  in  France  this  mark  of  ftandard 
gold  is  coined  into  thirty  Louis-d'ors  of  twenty-four 
livres  each,  or  into  feven  hundred  and  twenty  livres. 
The  coinage,  therefore,  increafes  the  value  of  a  mark 
-of  ftandard  gold  bullion,  by  the  difference  between 
fix  hundred  and  feventy-one  livres  ten  deniers,  and 
feven  hundred  and  twenty  livres;  or  by  forty- eight 
livres  nineteen  fous  and  two  deniers. 

A  SEIGNORAGE  will,  in  many  cafes,  take  away 
altogether,  and  will,  in  all  cafes,  diminifh  the  profit 
of  melting  down  the  new  coin.  This  profit  always 
arifes  from  the  difference  between  the  quantity  of 
bullion  which  the  common  currency  ought  to  con 
tain,  and  that  which  it  actually  does  contain.  If 
this  difference  is  lefs  than  the  feignorage,  there  will 
be  lofs  inftead  of  profit.  If  it  is  equal  to  the  feigno 
rage,  there  will  neither  be  profit  nor  lofs.  If  it  is 
greater  than  the  feignorage,  there  will  indeed  be 
fome  profit,  but  lefs  than  if  there  was  no  feignorage. 
If,  before  the  late  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  for 
example,  there  had  been  a  feignorage  of  five  per  cent, 
upon  the  coinage,  there  would  have  been  a  lofs  of 
three  per  cent,  upon  the  melting  down  of  the  gold 
coin.  If  the  feignorage  had  been  two  per  cent,  there 

would 

*  See  Di&ionaire  des  Monneies,  torn.  ii.  article  Seigncuragc, 
p.  489.  par  M.  Abot  de  Bazinghen,  Confeiiler-ComilTaire  ea 
la  Cour  des  Monnoies  a  Paris, 
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would  have  been  neither  profit  nor  lofs.  If  the  feig- 
norage  had  been  one  per  cent,  there  would  have  been 
a  profit,  but  of  one  per  cent,  only  inftead  of  two  per 
cent.  Wherever  money  is  received  by  tale,  there 
fore,  and  not  by  weight,  a  feignorage  is  the  mod  ef 
fectual  preventative  of  the  melting  down  of  the  coin, 
and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  of  its  exportation.  It  is 
the  beft  and  heavieft  pieces  that  are  commonly  either 
melted  down  or  exported  ;  becaufe  it  is  upon  fuch 
that  the  largefl  profits  are  made. 

THE  law  for  the  encouragement  of  the  coinage, 
by  rendering  it  duty  free,  was  firft  enacted,  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  for  a  limited  time  ;  and  af 
terwards  continued,  by  different  prolongations,  till 
1769,  when  it  was  rendered  perpetual.  The  bank 
of  England,  in  order  to  replenim  their  coffers  with 
money,  are  frequently  obliged  to  carry  bullion  to  the 
mint ;  and  it  was  more  for  their  intereft,  they  proba 
bly  imagined,  that  the  coinage  mould  be  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  government,  than  at  their  own.  It 
was,  probably,  out  of  complaifance  to  this  great  com 
pany  that  the  government  agreed  to  render  this  law 
perpetual.  Should  the  cuftom  of  weighing  gold, 
however,  come  to  be  difufed,  as  it  is  very  likely  to 
be  on  account  of  its  inconveniency  ;  mould  the  gold 
coin  of  England  come  to  be  received  by  tale,  as  it 
was  before  the  late  recoinage,  this  great  company  may, 
perhaps,  find  that  they  have  upon  this,  as  upon  fome 
other  occafions,  miftaken  their  own  intereft  not  a 
little. 

BEFORE  the  late  recoinage,  when  the  gold  cur 
rency  of  England  was  twro  per  cent,  below  its  ftandard 
weight,  as  there  was  no  feigncrage,  it  was  tw?o  per 
cent,  below  the  value  of  that  quantity  of  ftandard  gold 
bullion  which  it  ought  to  have  contained.  When  this 
great  company,  therefore,  bought  gold  bullion  in  or 
der  to  have  it  coined,  they  were  obliged  to  pay  for  it 

two 
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two  per  cent,  more  than  it  was  worth  after  the  coin 
age.  But  if  there  had  been  a  fcignorage  of  two  per 
cent,  upon  the  coinage,  the  common  gold  currency, 
though  two  per  cent,  below  its  ftandard  weight,  would 
notwithstanding  have  been  equal  in  value  to  the  quan 
tity  of  ftandard  gold  which  it  ought  to  have  contain 
ed;  the  value  of  the  fafhion  compenfating  in  this  cafe 
the  diminution  of  the  weight.  They  would  indeed 
have  had  the  feignorage  to  pay,  which  being  two  per 
cent,  their  lofs  upon  the  whole  tranfadion  would  have 
been  two  per  cent,  exactly  the  fame,  but  no  greater 
than  it  actually  was. 

IF  the  feignorage  had  been  five  per  cent,  and  the 
gold  currency  only  two  per  cent,  below  its  Itandard 
weight,  the  bank  would  in  this  cafe  have  gained 
three  per  cent,  upon  the  price  of  the  bullion ;  but  as 
they  would  have  had  a  feignorage  of  five  per  cent,  to 
pay  upon  the  coinage,  their  lofs  upon  the  whole  tranf- 
aftion  would,  in  the  lame  manner,  have  been  exactly 
two  per  cent. 

IF  the  feignorage  had  been  only  one  per  cent,  and 
the  gold  currency  two  per  cent,  below  its  ftandard 
weight,  the  bank  would  in  this  cafe  have  loft  only  one 
per  cent,  upon  the  price  of  the  bullion;  but  as  they 
would  likewife  have  had  a  fcignorage  of  one  per  cent. 
to  pay,  their  lofs  upon  the  whole  tranfaction  would 
have  been  exactly  two  per  cent,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  in  all  other  cafes. 

IF  there  was  a  reafonable  feignorage,  while  at  the 
fame  time  the  coin  contained  its  full  ftandard  weight, 
as  it  has  done  very  nearly  fince  the  late  recoinage, what 
ever  the  bank  might  lofe  by  the  feignorage,  they  would 
gain  upon  the  price  of  the  bullion;  and  whatever  they 
might  gain  upon  the  price  of  the  bullion,  they  would 
lofe  by  the  feignorage.  They  would  neither  lofe  nor 
gain,  therefore,  upon  the  whole  tranfaction,  and  they 

would 
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would  in  this,  as  in  all  the  foregoing  cafes,  be  exactly 
in  the  fame  fituation  as  if  there  was  no  feignorage. 

WHEN  the  tax  upon  a  commodity  is  fo  moderate 
as  not  to  encourage  fmuggling,  the  merchant  who 
deals  in  it,  though  he  advances,  does  not  properly  pay 
the  tax,  as  he  gets  it  back  in  the  price  of  the  com 
modity.  The  tax  is  finally  paid  by  the  ladpurchafer 
or  confumer.  But  money  is  a  commodity  with  re 
gard  to  which  every  man  is  a  merchant.  Nobody 
buys  it  but  in  order  to  fell  it  again ;  and  with  regard 
to  "it  there  is  in  ordinary  cafes  no  lad  purchafer  or  con 
fumer.  When  the  tax  upon  coinage,  therefore,  is  fo 
moderate  as  not  to  encourage  falfe  coining,  though 
every  body  advances  the  tax,  nobody  finally  pays  it ; 
becaufe  every  body  gets  it  back  in  the  advanced  value 
of  the  coin. 

A  MODERATE  feignorage,  therefore,  would  not  in 
any  cafe  augment  the  expence  of  the  bank,  or  of  any 
other  private  perfons  who  carry  their  bullion  to  the 
mint  in  order  to  be  coined,  and  the  want  of  a  mode 
rate  feignorage  does  not  in  any  cafe  diminifh  it. — 
Whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  feignorage,  if  the  curren 
cy  contains  its  full  ftandard  weight,  the  coinage  cofts 
nothing  to  any  body,  and  if  it  is  Ihort  of  that  weight, 
the  coinage  mud  always  cod  the  difference  between 
the  quantity  of  bullion  which  ought  to  be  contained 
in  it,  and  that  which  actually  is  contained  in  it. 

THE  government,  therefore,  when  it  defrays  the 
expence  of  coinage,  not  only  incurs  fome  fmall  ex- 
pence,  but  lofes  fome  fmall  revenue  which  it  might 
get  by  a  proper  duty  ;  and  neither  the  bank  nor  any 
other  private  perfons  are  in  the  fmalled  degree  bene 
fited  by  this  ufelefs  piece  of  public  generofity.  • 

THE  directors  of  the  bank,  however,  would  pro 
bably  be  unwilling  to  agree  to  the  impoiiuon  of  a 
feignorage  upon  the  authority  of  a  fpeculation  which 
promifcs  them  no  gain,  but  only  pruends  to  infure 

them 
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them  from  any  lofs.  In  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  gold 
coin,  and  as  long  as  it  continues  to  be  received  by 
weight,  they  certainly  would  gain  nothing  by  fuch  a 
change.  But  if  the  cuftom  of  weighing  the  gold  coin 
fhould  ever  go  into  difufe,  as  it  is  very  likely  to  do, 
and  if  the  gold  coin  fhould  ever  fall  into  the  fame  ftate 
of  degradation  in  which  it  was  before  the  late  recoin- 
age,  the  gain,  or  more  properly  the  favings  of  the 
bank,  in  confequence  of  the  impofition  of  a  feignor- 
age,  would  probably  be  very  confiderable.  The  bank 
of  England  is  the  only  company  which  fends  any  con 
fiderable  quantity  of  bullion  to  the  mint,  and  the  bur 
den  of  the  annual  coinage  falls  entirely,  or  almoft  en 
tirely,  upon  it.  If  this  annual  coinage  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  repair  the  unavoidable  loifes  and  neccf- 
fary  wear  and  tear  of  the  coin,  it  could  feldom  exceed 
fifty  thoufand  or  at  moft  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 
But  when  the  coin  is  degraded  below  its  ftandard 
weight,  the  annual  coinage  muft,  befides  this,  fill  up 
the  large  vacuities  which  exportation  and  the  melting 
pot  are  continually  making  in  the  current  coin.  It 
was  upon  this  account  that  during  the  ten  or  twelve 
years  immediately  preceding  the  late  reformation  of 
the  gold  coin,  the  annual  coinage  amounted  at  an 
average  to  more  than  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
pounds.  But  if  there  had  been  a  feignorage  of  four 
or  five  per  cent,  upon  the  gold  coin,  it  would  proba 
bly,  even  in  the  ftate  in  which  things  then  were,  have 
put  an  effectual  ftop  to  the  bufinefs  both  of  exporta 
tion  and  of  the  melting  pot.  The  bank,  inftead  of 
lofing  every  year  about  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon 
the  bullion  which  was  to  be  coined  into  more  than 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds,  or  incurring 
an  annual  lofs  of  more  than  twenty-  one  thoufand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  would  not  probably  have 
incurred  the  tenth  part  of  that  lofs. 

THE  revenue  allotted  by  parliament  for  defraying 

the 
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the  expence  of  the  coinage  is  but  fourteen  thoufand 
pounds  a  year,  and  the  real  expence  which  it  cofts  the 
government,  or  the. fees  of  the  officers  of  the  mint,  do 
not  upon  ordinary  occafions,  I  am  allured,  exceed  the 
half  of  that  fum.  The  faving  of  fo  very  fmall  a  fum, 
or  even  the  gaining  of  another  which  could  not  well 
be  much  larger,  are  objects  too  inconfiderable,  it  may 
be  thought,  to  deferve  the  ferious  attention  of  govern 
ment.  But  the  faving  of  eighteen  or  twenty  thoufand 
pounds  a  year  in  cafe  of  an  event  which  is  not  impro 
bable,  which  has  frequently  happened  before,  and 
which  is  very  likely  to  happen  again,  is  furely  an  ob 
ject  which  welldeferves  the  ferious  attention  even  of 
fo  great  a  company  as  the  bank  of  England. 

SOME  of  the  foregoing  reafonings  and  obfervations 
might  perhaps  have  been  more  properly  placed  in  thofe 
chapters  of  the  firft  book  which  treat  of  the  origin . 
arid  ufe  of  money,  and  of  the  difference  between  the 
real  and  the  nominal  price  of  commodities.  But  as 
the  law  for  the  encouragement  of  coinage  derives  its 
origin  from  thofe  vulgar  prejudices  which  have  been 

-educed  by  the  mercantile  fyftem  ;  I  judged  it 
more  proper  to  referve  them  for  this  chapter.  No 
thing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  the  fpirit  of  that 
than  a  fort  of  bounty  upon  the  production  of 
i  .jy,  the  very  thing  which,  it  fuppofes,  conftitutes 
the  wealth  of  every  nation.  It  is  one  of  its  many 
admirable  expedients  for  enriching  the  country. 
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CHAP.      VII. 

Of  Colonies. 

PART  FIRST. 

"Of  the  Motives  for  eftabti/hing  nciu  Colonies-. 

TH  E  intereft  which  occafioned  the  firft  fettlement 
of  the  different  European  colonies  in  America 
and  the  Weft  Indies,  was  not  altogether  fo  plain  and 
diftincl:  as  that  which  directed  the  eftabliihment  of 
thofe  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

ALL  the  different  dates  of  ancient  Greece  poffeffed, 
each  of  them,  but  a  very  fmall  territory,  and  when  the 
people  in  any  one  of  them  multiplied  beyond  what 
that  territory  could  eafily  maintain,  a  part  of  them 
\vere  fent  in  queft  of  a  ne\v  habitation  in  fome  re 
mote'  and  diftant  part  of  the  world  ;  the  warlike 
neighbours  who  furrounded  them  on  all  fides,  ren 
dering  it  difficult  for  any  of  them  to  enlarge  very 
much  its  territory  at  home.  The  colonies  of  the 
Dorians  reforted  chiefly  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  which, 
in  the  times  preceding  the  foundation  of  Rome,  were 
inhabited  by  barbarous  and  uncivilized  nations  :  thofe 
of  the  lonians  and  Eolians,  the  two  other  great  tribes 
of  the  Greeks,  to  Afia  Minor  and  the  iflands  of  the 
Egean  Sea,  of  which  the  inhabitants  feem  at  that 
time  to  have  been  pretty  much  in  the  fame  ftate  as 
thofe  of  Sicily  and  Italy.  The  mother  city,  though 
fhe  confidered  the  colony  as  a  child,  at  all  times  en 
titled  to  great  favour  and  aififtance,  and  owing  in  re 
turn  much  gratitude  and  refpec~t,  yet  confidered  it  as 
"an  emancipated  child,  over  whom  fhe  pretended  to 
.claim  no  dire&  authority  or  jurifdidion.  The  colo- 
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ny  fettled  its  own  form  of  government,  enabled  its 
own  laws,  elected  its  own  magiflrates,  and  made 
peace  or  war  with  its  neighbours  as  an  independent 
Itate,  which  had  no  occafion  to  wait  for  the  approba 
tion  or  confent  of  the  mother  city.  Nothing  can  be 
more  plain  and  diftin&  than  the  intereft  which  direct - 
ed  every  fuch  eftabliihment. 

ROME,  like  moft  of  the  other  ancient  republic?, 
was  originally  founded  upon  an  Agrarian  law,  which 
divided  the  public  territory  in  a  certain  proportion 
among  the  different  citizens  who  compofed  the  (late. 
The  courfe  of  human  affairs,  by  marriage,  by  fuccef- 
•fion,  and  by  alienation,  neceffarily  deranged  this  ori 
gin  il  clivifion,  and  frequently  threw  the  lands,  which 
had  been  allotted  for  the  maintenance  of  many  dif 
ferent  families,  into  the  pofTellion  of  a  fingle  perfon. 
To  remedy  this  diforder,  for  fuch  it  was  fuppofe"d  to 
be,  a  law  was  made,  reftricling  the  quantity  of  land 
.which  any  citizen  could  poffefs  to  five  hundred  jugera, 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  Englifh  acres.  This 
law,  however,  though  we  read  of  its  having  been  exe 
cuted  upon  one  or  two  occafions,  was  either  neglect 
ed  or  evaded,  and  the  inequality  of  fortunes  went  on 
continually  increafing.  The  greater  part  of  the  citi 
zens  had  no  land,  and  without  it  the  manners  and 
cuftoms  of  thofe  times  rendered  it  difficult  for  a  free 
man  to  maintain  his  independency.  In  the  prefent 
times,  though  a  poor  man  has  no  land  of  his  own,  if 
he  has  a  little  ftock,  he  may  either  farm  the  lands  of 
another,  or  he  may  carry  on  fome  little  retail  trade  ; 
and  it  he  has  no  ftock,  he  may  find  employment  ei 
ther  as  a  country  labourer,  or  as  an  artificer.  But, 
among  the  ancient  Romans,  the  lands  of  the  rich 
were  all  cultivated  by  flaves,  who  wrought'  under  an 
overfeer,  who  was  likevvife  a  (lave  ;  fo  that  a  poor 
freeman  had  little  chance  of  being  employed  ei 
ther  as  a  farmer  or  as  a  labourer.  All  trades  and 

manu- 
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manufactures  too,  even  the  retail  trade,  were  carried 
on  by  the  flaves  of  the  rich  for  the  benefit  of  their 
mailers,  whofe  wealth,  authority,  and  protection  made 
it  difficult  for  a  poor  freeman  to  maintain  the  compe 
tition  againfl  them.  The  citizens,  therefore,  who 
had  no  land,  had  fcarce  any  other  means  of  fubfiii:- 
ence  but  the  bounties  of  the  candidates  at  the  annual 
elections.  The  tribunes,  when  they  had  a  mind  to 
animate  the  people  againfi  the  rich  and  the  great,  put 
them  in  mind  of  the  ancient  divifion  of  lands,  and 
reprefented  that  law  which  reftridled  this  fort  of  pri 
vate  property  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  republic. 
The  people  became  clamorous  to  get  land,  and  the 
rich  and  the  great,  we  may  believe,  were  perfectly  de 
termined  not  to  give  them  any  part  of  theirs.  To  fa- 
tisfy  them  in  fome  meafure,  therefore,  they  frequent 
ly  propofed  to  fend  out  a  new  colony.  But  conquer 
ing  Rome  was,  even  upon  fuch  occafions,  under  no 
neceflity  of  turning  out  her  citizens  to  feek  their  for 
tunes,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  through  the  wide  world, 
without  knowing  where  they  were  to  fettle.  She  af- 
figned  them  lands  generally  in  the  conquered  provin 
ces  of  Italy,  where,  being  within  the  dominions  of 
the  republic,  they  could  never  form  any  independent 
flate ;  but  were  at  beft  but  a  fort  of  corporation,  which, 
though  it  had  the  power  of  enacling  bye-laws  for  its 
own  government,  was  at  all  times  fubjecl:  to  the  cor- 
recYion,  jurifdi&ion,  and  legiflative  authority  of  the 
mother  city.  The  fending  out  a  colony  of  this  kind, 
not  only  gave  fome  fatisfaclion  to  the  people,  but 
often  eftablifhed  a  fort  of  garrifon  too  in  a  newly 
conquered  province,  of  which  the  obedience  might 
otherwife  have  been  doubtful.  A  Roman  colony, 
therefore,  whether  we  confider  the  nature  of  the  efta- 
blifhment  itfelf,  or  the  motives  for  making  it,  was 
altogether  different  from  a  Greek  one.  The  words, 
accordingly,  which  in  the  original  languages  denote 

thofe 
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thofe  different  eftablifhments,  have  very  different 
meanings.  The  Latin  word  (Coloma)  fignifies  lim 
ply  a  plantation.  The  Greek  word  (**•«'/«<«),  on 
the  contrary,  fignifies  a  feparation  of  dwelling,  a  de 
parture  from  home,  a  going  out  of  the  houfe.  But, 
though  the  Roman  colonies  were  in  many  refpecls  dif 
ferent  from  the  Greek  ones,  the  intereft  which  prompt 
ed  to  eftablilh  them  was  equally  plain  and  diftindr.. 
Both  inftitutions  derived  their  origin  either  from  ir- 
refiftble  neceflity,  or  from  clear  and  evident  utility. 

THE  eftablifhment  of  the  European  colonies  in 
America  and  the  Weft  Indies  arofe  from  no  necef- 
fity  :  and  though  the  utility  which  has  refulted  from 
them  has  been  very  great,  it  is  not  altogether  fo  clear 
and  evident.  It  was  not  underftood  at  their  nrft  efta,-- 
blifhment,  and  was  not  the  motive  either  of  that 
eftablifhment  or  of  the  difcoveries  which  gave  oc- 
cafion  to  it,  and  the  nature,  extent,  and  limits  of 
that  utility  are  not,  perhaps,  well  underftood  at  this 
day. 

THE  Venetians,  during  the  fourteenth  and  fif 
teenth  centuries,  carried  on  a  very  advantageous  com 
merce  in  fpiceries,  and  other  Eaft  India  goods,  which 
they  diftributcd  among  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 
They  purchafed  them  chiefly  in  Egypt,  at  that  time 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Mammeluks,  the  ene 
mies  of  the  Turks,  of  whom  the  Venetians  were  the 
enemies  ;  and  this  union  of  intereft,  ailffted  by  the 
money  of  Venice,  formed  fuch  a  connection  as  gave 
the  Venetians  almoft  a  monopoly  of  the  trade. 

THE  great  profits  of  the  Venetians  tempted  the 
avidity  of  the  Portuguefe,  They  had  been  endea 
vouring,  during  the  courfe  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
to  find  out  by  lea  a  way  to  the  countries  from  which 
the  Moors  brought  them  ivory  and  gold  duft  acrois 
the  Defart.  They  difcovered  the  Madeiras,  the  Ca 
naries,  the  Azores,  the  Cape  de  Verd  ifland*,  the 
B  b  2  ceait 
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coaft  of  Guinea,  that  of  Loango,  Congo,  Angola, 
and  Benguela,  and  finally,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
They  had  long  wiihed  to  fhare  in  the  profitable  traf 
fic  of  the  Venetians,  and  this  laft  difcovery  opened 
to  them  a  probable  profpeft  of  doing  fo.  In  1497, 
Vafco  de  Gama  failed  from  the  port  of  Lifbon  with 
a  fleet  of  four -{hips,  and,' after  a  navigation  of  ele 
ven' months,  arrived  upon  the  coaft  of  Indoitan,  and 
thus  completed  a  courfe  of  difcoveries  which  had 
been  purfued  with  great  fteadinefs,  and  with  very  lit 
tle  interruption,  for  near  a  century  together. 

SOME  years  before  this,  while  the  expectations  of 
Europe  were  in  fufpenfe  about  the  projects  of  the 
Portuguefe,  of  which  the  fuccefs  appeared  yet  to  be 
doubtful,  a  Genoefe  pilot  formed  the  yet  more  dar 
ing  project  of  failing  to  the  JEaft  Indies  fey  the  Weft. 
The  fituation  of  thofe  countries  was  at  that  time  ve 
ry  imperfectly  known  in  Europe.  The  few  Euro 
pean  travellers  who  had  been  there  had  magnified  the 
diftance  ;  perhaps  through  fnnplicity  and  ignorance, 
what  was  really  very  great,  appearing  almoft  infinite 
to  thofe  who  could  not  meafure  it  ;  or,  perhaps,  in 
order  to  increafe  fomewhat  more  the  marvellous  of 
their  own  adventures  in  vifiting  regions  fo  immenfely 
remote  from  Europe.  The  longer  the  way  was  by 
the  Eaft,  Columbus  very  juftly  concluded,  the  fhort- 
er  it  would  be  by  the  Weft.  He  propofed,  there 
fore,  to  take  that  way,  as  both  the  fhorteft  and  the 
fureft,*  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  convince  Ifa- 
bella  of  Caftile  of  the  probability  of  his  project.  He 
failed  from  the  port  of  Palos  in  Auguft  1492,  near 
five  years  before  the  expedition  of  Vafco  de  Gama 
fet  out  from  Portugal,  and,  after  a  voyage  of  between 
two  and  three  months,  difcovered  firft  fome  of  the 
fmall  Bahama  or  Lucayan  iflands,  and  afterwards 
the  great  ifland  of  St.  Domingo. 

BUT  the  countries  which  Columbus  difcovered, 

either 
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either  in  this  or  in  any  of  his  fubfequent  voyages,  had 
no  refemblance  to  thofe  which  he  had  gone  in  quell 
of.  Inftead  of  the  wealth,  cultivation,  and  popu- 
loufnefs  of  China  and  Indoftan,  he  found,  in  St. 
Domingo,  and  in  all  theoiher  parts  of  the  new  world 
which  he  ever  vifited,  nothing  but  a  country  quite 
covered  with  wood,  uncultivated,  and  inhabited  on 
ly  by  iome  tribes  of  naked  and  miferable  favages. 
He  was  not  very  willing,  however,  to  believe  that 
they  were  not  the  fame  with  fome  of  the  countries 
defcribed  by  Marco  Polo,  the  firft  European  who  had 
vifited,  or  at  lead  had  left  behind  him,  any  defcrip- 
tion  of  China  or  the  Eaft  Indies;  and  a  very  flight 
refemblance,  fu:h  as  that  which  he  found  between 
the  name  of  Cibao,  a  mountain  in  St.  Domingo, 
and  that  of  Cipango,  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo,  was 
frequently  fufficient  to  make  him  return  to  this  fa 
vourite  prepoiTeffion,  though  contrary  to  the  cleareft 
evidence.  In  his  letters  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella, 
he  called  the  countries  which  he  had  difcovered,  the 
Indies.  He  entertained  no  doubt  but  that  they  were 
the  extremity  of  thofe  which  had  been  defcribed  by 
Marco  Polo,  and  that  they  were  not  veiy  diftant 
from  the  Ganges,  or  from  the  countries  which  had 
been  conquered  by  Alexander.  Even  when  at  laft 
convinced  that  they  were  different,  he  Mill  flattered 
himfelf  that  thofe  rich  countries  were  at  no  g;reat  dif- 
tance,  and,  in  a  fubfequent  voyage,  accordingly, 
went  iivqueft  of  them  along  the  coaft  of  Terra  Fir- 
ma,  and  towards  the  ifthmus  of  Darien. 

IN  confequence  of  this  miftake  of  Columbus,  the 
name  of  the  Indies  has  (hick  to  thofe  unfortunate 
countries  ever  lince ;  and  when  it  was  at  laft  clearly 
difcovered  that  the  new  were  altogether  different  from 
the  old  Indies,  the  former  were  called  the  Weft,  in 
contradiftinclion  to  the  latter,  which  were  called  the 
Eall  Indies. 

IT 
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IT  was  of  importance  to  Columbus,  however, 
that  the  countries  which  he  had  difcovered,  what 
ever  they  were,  mould  be  reprefented  to  the  court  of 
Spain  as  of  very  great  confequence ;  and,  in  what 
conftitutes  the  real  riches  of  every  country,  the  ani 
mal  and  vegetable  productions  of  the  foil,  there  was 
at  that  time  nothing  which  could  well  juftify  fuch  a 
reprefentation  of  them. 

THE  Cori,  fomething  between  a  rat  and  rabbit, 
and  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Buffo n  to  be  the  fame  with 
the  Aperea  of  Brazil,  was  the  largeft  viviparous  qua 
druped  in  St.  Domingo.  This  fpecies  feems  never 
to  have  been  very  numerous,  and  the  dogs  and  cats 
of  the  Spaniards  are  faid  to  have  long  ago  almoft  en 
tirely  extirpated  it,  as  well  as  fome  other  tribes  of  a 
ftili  fmaller  fize.  Thefe,  however,  together  with  a 
pretty  large  lizard,  called  the  Ivana  or  Iguana,  con- 
ftituted  the  principal  part  of  the  animal  food  which 
the  land  afforded. 

THE  vegetable  food  of  the  inhabitants,  though 
from  their  want  of  induftry  not  very  abundant,  was 
not  altogether  fo  fcanty.  It  confided  in  Indian  corn, 
yams,  potatoes,  bananes,  &c.  plants  which  were 
then  altogether  unknown  in  Europe,  and  which  have 
never  fmce  been  very  much  efteemed  in  it,  or  fup 
pofed  to  yield  a  fuflenance  equal  to  what  is  drawn- 
from  the  common  forts  of  grain  and  pulfe,  which 
have  been  cultivated  in  this  part  of  the  world  time 
out  of  mind. 

THE  cotton  plant  indeed  afforded  the  material  of 
a  very  important  manufacture,  and  was  at  that  time 
to  Europeans  undoubtedly  the  moft  valuable  of  all 
the  vegetable  productions  of  thofe  iflands.-  But  tho' 
in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  muflins  and 
other  cotton  goods  of  the  Eaft  Indies  were  much 
efleemed  in  every  part  of  Europe,  the  cotton  manu-- 
faclure  itfelf  was  not  cultivated  in  any  part  of  it. — 

Evea 
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Even  this  produ&ion,  therefore,  could  not  at  that 
time  appear  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans  to  be  of  very 
great  confequence. 

FINDING  nothing  either  in  the  animals  or  vegeta 
bles  of  the  newly  difcovered  countries,  which  could 
juftify  a  very  advantageous  reprefentation  of  them, 
"Columbus  turned  his  view  towards  their  minerals  ; 
and  in  the  richnefs  of  the  productions  of  this  third 
kingdom,  he  flattered  himfelf,  he  had  found  a  full 
compenfation  for  the  insignificancy  of  thole  of  the 
other  two.  The  little  bits  of  gold  with  which  the 
inhabitants  ornamented  their  drefs,  and  which,  he 
was  informed,  they  frequently  found  in  the  rivulets 
and  torrents  that  fell  from  the  mountains,  were  fuf- 
ticient  to  fatisfy  him  that  thofe  mountains  abounded 
with  the  richeft  gold  mines.  St.  Domingo,  there 
fore,  was  reprefented  as  a  country  abounding  with 
gold,  and,  upon  that  account  (according  to  the  pre 
judices  not  only  of  the  prefent  times,  but  of  thofe 
times),  an  inexhauftible  fource  of  real  wealth  to  the 
crown  and  kingdom  of  Spain.  When  Columbus, 
upon  his  return  from  his  firft  voyage,  was  introduc 
ed  with  a  fort  of  triumphal  honours  to  the  Sovereigns 
of  Caftile  and  Arragon,  the  principal  productions  of 
the  countries  which  he  had  difcovered  were  carried 
in  tolemn  proceflion  before  him.  The  only  valua 
ble  part  of  them  confided  in  fome  little  fillets,  brace 
lets,  and  other  ornaments  of  gold,  and  in  fome  bales 
of  cotton.  The  reft  were  mere  objects  of  vulgar 
wonder  and  curiofity  ;  fome  reeds  of  an  extraordi 
nary  fize,  fome  birds  of  a  very  beautiful  plumage, 
and  fome  ftufFed  (kins  of  the  huge  alligator  arid  ma- 
nati  ;  all  of  which  were  preceded  by  fix  or  feven  of 
the  wretched  natives,  vvhofe  fingular  colour  and  ap 
pearance  added  greatly  to  the  novelty  of  the  fhew. 
•  IN  confequence  of  the  reprefentatioris  of  Colum 
bus,  the  council  of  Caftile  determined  to  take  of- 
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•feflion  of  countries  of  which  the  inhabitants  were 
plainly  incapable  of  defending  themfelves.  The  pi 
ous  purpofe  of  converting  them  to  Chriftianity  fanc- 
_tified  the  injuftice  of  the  project.  But  the  hope  of 
finding  treafures  of  gold  there,  was  the  fole  motive 
which  prompted  to  undertake  it ;  and  to  give  this 
motive  the  greater  weight,  it  was  propofed  by  Co 
lumbus  that  the  half  of  all  the  gold  and  filver  that 
fhould  be  found  there  fhould  belong  to  the  crown. 
This  propofal  was  approved  of  by  the  council. 

As  long  as  the  whole  or  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
.gold,  which  the  firft  adventurers  imported  into  Europe, 
was  got  by  fo  very  eafy  a  method  as  the  plundering 
of  the  defencelefs  natives,  it  was  not  perhaps  very  diffi 
cult  to  pay  even  this  heavy  tax.  But  when  the  natives 
were  once  fairly  ftript  of  all  that  they  had,  which  in 
St.  Domingo,  and  in  all  the  other  countries  difcover- 
ed  by  Columbus,  was  done  completely  in  fix  or  eight 
years,  and  when  in  order  to  find  more  it  had  become 
.neceiTary  to  dig  for  it  in  the  mines,  there  was  no  lon 
ger  any  poflibility  of  paying  this  tax.  The  rigorous 
.exaction  of  it,  accordingly,  firft  occaftoned,  it  is  laid, 
the  total  abandoning  of  the  mines  of  St.  Domingo, 
which  have  never  been  wrought  fince.  It  was  foon 
reduced  therefore  to  a  third  ;  then  to  a  fifth ;  after 
wards  to  a  tenth  ;  and  at  laft  to  a  twentieth  part  of 
the  grofs  produce  of  the  gold  mines.  The  tax  upon 
filver  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  a  fifth  of  the 
grofs  produce.  It  was  reduced  to  a  tenth  only  in 
the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century.  But  the  firft  ad 
venturers  do  not  appear  to  have  been  much  interelted 
about  filver.  Nothing  lefs  precious  than  gold  feemed 
worthy  of  their  attention. 

ALL  the  other  enterprizes  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
new  world,  fubfequent  to  thofe  of  Columbus,  feem 
to  have  been  prompted  by  the  fame  motive.  It  was 
the  facred  third  of  gold  that  carried  Oieda,  NicueflTa, 

and 
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and  Vafco  Nugnes  de  Balboa  to  the  ifthmus  of  Da- 
rien,  that  carried  Cortez  to  Mexico,  and  Almagro 
and  Pizzarro  to  Chili  and  Peru.  When  thofe  adven 
turers  arrived  upon  any  unknown  coaft,  their  firft  en 
quiry  was  always  if  there  was  any  gold  to  be  found 
there;  and  according  to  the  information  which  they 
received  concerning  this  particular,  they  determined 
either^  to  quit  the  country  or  to  fettle  in  it. 

OF  all  thofe  expeniive  and  uncertain  projects,  how 
ever,  which  bring  bankruptcy  upon  the  greater  part 
of  the  people  who  engage  in  them,  there  is  none  per 
haps  more  perfectly  ruinous  than  the  fearch  after  new 
filver  and  gold  mines.  It  is  perhaps  the  mod:  difad- 
vantageous  lottery  in  the  world,  or  the  one  in  which 
the  gain  of  thofe  who  draw  the  prizes  bears  the  lead 
proportion  to  the  lofs  of  thofe  who  draw  the  blanks : 
for  though  the  prizes  are  few  and  the  blanks  are  ma 
ny,  the  common  price  of  a  trcket  is  the  whole  fortune 
of  a  very  rich  man.  Projects  of  mining,  inftead  of 
replacing  the  capital  employed  in  them,  together  with 
the  ordinary  profits  of  ftock,  commonly  abforb  both 
capital  and  profit.  They  are  the  projects,  therefore, 
to  which  of  all  others  a  prudent  lawgiver,  who  defi- 
red  to  increafe  the  capital  of  .his  nation,  would  leaft 
chufe  to  give  any  extraordinary  encouragement,  or  to 
turn  towards  them  a  greater  fhare  of  that  capital  than 
what  would  go  to  them  of  its  own  accord.  Such  in 
reality  is  the  abfurd  confidence  v/hich  alinoft  all  men 
have  in  their  own  good  fortune,  that  wherever  there 
is  the  leaft  probability  of  fuccefs,  too  great  a  fhare  of 
it  is  apt  to  go  to  them  of  its  own  accord. 

BUT  though  the  judgment  of  fober  reafon  and  ex 
perience  concerning  fuch  projects  has  always  been  ex 
tremely  unfavourable,  that  of  human  avidity  has  com 
monly  been  quite  otherwife.  The  fame  pailion 
which  has  fuggefred  to  fo  many  people  the  abfurd  idea 
of  the  philofopher's  ftonc,  has  fuggefted  to  others  the 

equally 
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equally  abfurd  one  of  immenfe  rich  mines  of  gold  and 
filver.  They  did  not  confider  that  the  value  of  thofe 
metals  has,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  arifen  chiefly  from 
their  fcarcity,  and  that  their  fcarcity  has  arifen  from 
the  ver^  fmall  quantities  of  them  which  nature  has  any 
where  depofited  in  one  place,  from  the  hard  and  intrac 
table  fubftances  with  which  ihe  has  almoft  every  where 
(unrounded  thofe  fmall  quantities,  and  confequently 
from  the  labour  and  expence  which  are  every  where 
necefTary  in  order  to  penetrate  to  and  get  at  them. 
They  flattered  themfelves  that  veins  of  thofe  metals 
might  in  many  places  be  found  as  large  and  as  abun 
dant  as  thofe  which  are  commonly  found  of  lead,  or 
copper,  or  tin,  or  iron.  The  dream  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  concerning  the  golden  city  and  country  of  El 
dorado,  may  fatisfy  us,  that  even  wife  men  are  not 
always  exempt  from  fuch  ftrange  delufions.  More 
than  a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  that  great  man, 
the  Jefuit  Gumila  was  ftill  convinced  of  the  reality  of 
that  wonderful  country,  and  expreffed  with  great 
warmth,  and,  I  dare  to  fay,  with  great  flncerity,  hov 
happy  he  mould  be  to  carry  the  light  of  thegofr 
a  people  who  could  fo  well  reward  the  pious  L  -tirs 
of  their  millionary. 

IN  the  countries  firft  difcovered  by  the  Spaniai  ., 
no  gold  or  filver  mines  are  at  prefent  known  which 
are  fuppofed  to  be  worth  the  working.  The  quan 
tities  of  thofe  metals  which  the  firft  adventurers  are 
laid  to  have  found  there,  had  probably  been  very 
much  magnified,  as  well  as  the  fertility  of  the  mines 
which  were  wrought  immediately  after  the  firft  difco- 
very.  What  thofe  adventurers  were  reported  to  have 
found,  however,  was  fufficient  to  inflame  the  avidity 
of  all  their  countrymen.  Every  Spaniard  who  failed 
to  America  expected  to  find  an  Eldorado.  Fortune 
too  did  upon  this  what  me  has  done  upon  very  few 
other  occafions.  She  realized  in  fome  meafure  the 

extra- 
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extravagant  hopes  of  her  votaries,  and  in  the  difcovery 
and  conqueft  of  Mexico  and  Peru  (of  which  the  one 
happened  about  thirty,  the  other  about  forty  years  af 
ter  the  firft  expedition  of  Columbus),  {he  prefented 
them  with  ibmething  not  very  unlike  that  profufion 
of  the  precious  metals  which  they  fought  for. 

A  PROJECT  of  commerce  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  there 
fore,  gave  occafion  to  the  firft  difcovery  of  the  Weft. 
A  project  of  conqueft  gave  occafion  to  all  the  efta- 
blifhments  of  the  Spaniards  in  thofe  newly  difcovered 
countries.  The  motive  which  excited  them  to  this 
conqueft  was  a  project  of  gold  and  filvcr  mines;  and 
a  courfe  of  accidents,  which  no  human  wifdom  could 
forefee,  rendered  this  project  much  more  fuccefsful 
than  the  undertakers  had  any  reafonable  grounds  for 
expecting. 

THE  hrft  adventurers  of  all  the  other  nations  of  Eu 
rope  who  attempted  to  make  fettlements  in  America, 
were  animated  by  the  like  chimerical  views ;  but  they 
were  not  equally  fuccefsful.  It  was  more  than  a  hundred 
years  after  the  firft  fettlement  of  the  Brazils,  before  any 
filver,  gold,  or  diamond  mines  were  difcovered  there. 
In  the  Englilh,  French,  Dutch,  and  Danifh  colonies, 
none  have  ever  yet  been  difcovered ;  at  leaft  none  that 
are  at  prefent  fuppofed  to  be  worth  the  working.  The 
firft  Englifh  fet tiers  in  North  America,  however,  of 
fered  a  fifth  of  all  the  gold  and  filver  which  fhould  be 
found  there  to  the  king,  as  a  motive  for  granting  them 
their  patents.  In  the  patents  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
to  the  London  and  Plymouth  companies,  to  the  coun 
cil  of  Plymouth,  &c.  this  fifth  was  accordingly  referv- 
ed  to  the  crown.  To  the  expectation  of  finding  gold 
and  filvcr  mines,  thofe  firft  fettlers  too  joined  that  of 
difcovering  a  north-weft  pafTage  to  the-  Eaft  Indies. 
They  have  hitherto  been  difappointed  in  both. 
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PART   SECOND. 
Caufes  of  the  Prosperity  of  new  Colonies. 
HE  colony  of  a  civilized  nation  which  takes 


poifdlion,  either  of  a  waite  country,  or  of  one 
fo  thinly  inhabited,  that  the  natives  ealily  give  place 
to  the  new  fettlers,  advances  more  rapidly  to  wealth 
and  great nefs  than  any  other  human  fociety. 

THE  colonifts  carry  out  with  them  a  knowledge  of 
agriculture  and  of  other  ufeful  arts,  fuperior  to  what 
can  grow  up  of  its  own  accord  in  the  courfe  of  many 
centuries  amon  g  fa v age  and  barbarous  nations.  They 
carry  out  with  them  too  the  habit  of  fubordination, 
fomc  notion  of  the  regular  government  which  takes 
place  in  their  own  country,  of  the  fyftem  of  laws 
\vhich  fupport  it,  and  of  a  regular  adminiftration  of 
juftice  ;  and  they  naturally  eftablifh  fomething  of  the 
faille  kind  in  the  new  fettlement.  But  among  favage 
and  barbarous  nations,  the  natural  progrefs  of  law 
and  government  is  {lili  flower  than  the  natural  pro- 
^reis  of  arts,  after  law  and  government  have  been  fo 
jar  eilablnihed,  as  is  neceffary  for  their  protection. 
Every  colon  i.ft  gets  more  land  than  he  can  poftibly 
cultivate.  He  , has  no  rent,  and  icarce  any  taxes  to 
pay.  No  landlord  ihares  with  him  in  its  produce, 
2nd  the  Ihare  of  the  fovereign  is  commonly  but  a 
trifle.  He  has  every  motive  to  render  as  great  as  pof- 
i-ible  a  produce,  \vliich  =is  thus  to  be  almoft  entirely 
his  own.  But  his  land  is  commonly  fo  extenfive, 
that  with  all  his  own  induilry,  and  with  all  the  in- 
thiilry  of  other  people  whom  he  can  get  to  employ, 
he  can  feldom  make  it  produce  the  tenth  part  of  what 
it  is  capable  of  producing.  He  is  eager,  therefore.,  to 
collect  labourers  from  all  quarters,  and  to  reward 
them  with  the  molt  liberal  wages.  But  thofe  liberal 
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tvages,  joined  to  the  plenty  and  cheapnefs  of  land, 
foon  make  thofe  labourers  leave  him,  in  order  to  be 
come  landlords  themfelves,  and  to  reward,  with  equal 
liberality,  other  labourers,  who  foon  leave  them  for 
the  fame  reafon  that  they  left  their  firft  matter.  The 
liberal  reward  of  labour  encourages  marriage.  The 
children,  during  the  tender  years  of  infancy,  are  well 
fed  and  properly  taken  care  of,  and  when  they  are 
grown  up,  the  value  of  their  labour  greatly  overpays 
their  maintenance.  When  arrived  at  maturity,  the 
high  price  of  labour,  and  the  low  price  of  land,  en 
able  them  to  eftablim  themfelves  in  the  fame  manner 
as  their  fathers  did  before  them. 

IN  other  countries,  rent  and  profit  eat  up  wages1, 
and  the  two  fuperior  orders  of  people  oppreis  the  in 
ferior  one.  But  in  new  colonies,  the  intereft  of  the 
two  fuperior  orders  obliges  them  to  treat  the  inferior 
one  with  more  generofity  and  humanity  ;  at  lead, 
where  that  inferior  one  is  not  in  a  ftate  of  flavery. 
Wafte  lands,  of  the  greateft  natural  fertility,  are  to 
be  had  for  a  trifle.  The  increafe  of  revenue  which 
the  proprietor,  who  is  always  the  undertaker,  expects 
from  their  improvement,  conftituteshis  profit ;  which 
in  thefe  circumftances  is  commonly  very  great.  But 
this  great  profit  cannot  be  made  without  employing 
the  labour  of  other  people  in  clearing  and  cultivating 
the  land  ;  and  the  difproportion  between  the  great 
extent  of  the  land  and  the  fmall  number  of  the  peo 
ple,  which  commonly  takes  place  in  new  colonies, 
makes  it  difficult  for  him  to  get  this  labour.  He 
does  not,  therefore,  difpute  about  wages,  but  is  will 
ing  to  employ  labour  at  any  price.  The  high  wages 
of  labour  encourage  population.  The  cheapnefs  and 
plenty  of  good  land  encourage  improvement,  and 
enable  the  proprietor  to  pay  thofe  high  wages.  I  a 
thofe  wages  confift  almoft  the  whole  price  of  the  land  ; 
and  though  they  are  high,  confidered  as  the  wages  of 

labour, 
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labour,  they  are  low,  confidered  as  the  price  of  what 
is  fo  very  valuable.  What  encourages  the  progrefs  of 
population  and  improvement,  encourages  that  of  real 
wealth  and  greatnefs. 

THE  progrefs  of  many  of  the  ancient  Greek  colo 
nies  towards  wealth  and  greatnefs,  feems  accordingly 
to  have  been  very  rapid.  In  the  courfe  of  a  century 
or  two,  feveralof  them  appear  to  have  rivalled,  and 
even  to  have  furpaffed  their  mother  cities.  Syracufe 
and  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  Tarentum  and  Locri  in 
Italy,  Ephefus  and  Miletus  in  Letter  Afia,  appear 
by  all  accounts  to  have  been  at  lead  equal  to  any  of 
the  cities  of  ancient  Greece.  Though  pofterior  in 
their  eftablifhment,  yet  all  the  arts  of  refinement, 
philofophy,  poetry,  and  eloquence,  feem  to  have  been 
cultivated  as  early,  and  to  have  been  improved  as 
highly  in  them,  as  in  any  part  of  the  mother  coun 
try.  The  fchools  of  the  two  oldeft  Greek  philofo- 
phers,  thofe  of  Thales  and  Pythagoras,  were  eftabli- 
ihed,  it  is  remarkable,  not  in  ancient  Greece,  but  the 
one  in  an  Afiatic,the  other  in  an  Italian  colony.  All 
thofe  colonies  had  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  countries 
inhabited  byfavage  and  barbarous  nations,  who  eafily 
gave  place  to  the  new  fettlers.  They  had  plenty  of 
good  land,  and  as  they  were  altogether  independent 
of  the  mother  city,  they  were  at  liberty  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  in  the  way  that  they  judged  was 
inofl  fuitable  to  their  own  intereft. 

THE  hiftory  of  the  Roman  colonies  is  by  no  means  , 
fo  brilliant.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  fiich  as  Flo 
rence,  have,  in  the  courfe  of  many  ages,  and  after  the 
fall  of  the  mother  city,  grown  up  to  be  confiderablc 
ftates.  But  the  progrefs  of  no  one  of  them  fecins 
ever  to  have  been  very  rapid.  They  were  all  cfta- 
blimed  in  conquered  provinces,  which  in  moft  cafes 
had  been  fully  inhabited  before.  The  quantity  of 
land  aflignecl  to  each  colonift  was  feldora  very  confi- 

derable, 
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derable,  and  as  the  colony  was  not  independent,  they 
were  not  always  at  liberty  to  manage  their  own  af 
fairs  in  the  way  that  they  judged  was  moft  fuitable  to 
their  own  intereft.  >* 

IN  the  plenty  of  good  land,  the  European  colonies 
eftablifhed  in  America  and  the  Weft  Indies  referable, 
and  even  greatly  furpafs,  thofe  of  ancient  Greece, 
In  their  dependency  upon  the  mother  ftate,  they  re- 
femble  thole  of  ancient  Rome  ;  but  their  great  dif- 
tance  from  Europe  has  in  all  of  them  alleviated  more 
or  lefs  the  effects  of  this  dependency.  Their  fituati- 
on  has  placed  them  lefs  in  the  view  and  lefs  in  the 
power  of  their  mother  country.  In  purfuing  their 
interefl  their  own  way,  their  conduct  has,  upon  ma 
ny  occafions,  been  overlooked,  either  becaufe  not 
known  or  not  underftood  in  Europe ;  and  upon  forne 
occafions  it  has  been  fairly  fufFered  and  fubmitted  to, 
becaufe  their  diftance  rendered  it  difficult  to  reftrain 
it.  Even  the  violent  and  arbitrary  government  of 
Spain  has,  upon  many  occafions,  been  obliged  to  re 
call  or  foften  the  orders*  jiwhich  had  been  given  for 
the  government  of  her  colonies,  for  fear  of  a  gene 
ral  infurrection.  The  progrefs  of  all  the  European 
colonies  in  wealth,  population,  and  improvement, 
has  accordingly  been  very  great. 

THE  crown  of  Spain,  by  its  fhare  of  the  gold  and 
filver,  derived  fome  revenue  from  its  colonies,  from, 
the  moment  of  their  firft  eftablifliment.  It  was  a 
revenue  too,  of  a  nature  to  excite  in  human  avidity 
the  moft  extravagant  expectations  of  dill  greater 
riches.  The  Spanifh  colonies,  therefore,  from  the 
moment  of  their  firft  eftablifhment,  at  traded  very 
much  the  attention  of  their  mother  country  ;  while 
thofe  of  the  other  European  nations  were  for  a  lon^ 
time  in  a  great  meafure  neglected.  The  former  did 
not,  perhaps,  thrive  the  better  in  confequence  of  this 
attention  j  nor  the  latter  the  worfe  in  confequence 
Cc2  of 
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of  this  neglect.  In  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
country  which  they  in  fome  meafure  poflefs,  the 
Spanifh  colonies  are  confidered  as  lefs  populous  and 
thriving  than  thofe  of  almoft  any  other  European  na 
tion.  The  progrefs  even  of  the  Spanifh  colonies, 
however,  in  population  and  improvement,  has  cer 
tainly  been  very  rapid  and  very  great.  The  city  of 
Lima,  founded  fince  the  conqueir,  is  reprefented  by 
Ulloa,  as  containing  fifty  thoufand  inhabitants  near 
thirty  years  ago.  Quito,  which  had  been  but  a  mi- 
ferable  hamlet  of  Indians,  is  reprefented  by  the  fame 
author  as  in  his  time  equally  populous.  Gemelli 
Carreri,  a  pretended  traveller,  it  is  faid,  indeed,  but 
xvho  feems  every  where  to  have  written  upon  extreme 
good  information,  reprefents  the  city  of  Mexico  as 
containing  a  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants ;  a  num 
ber  which,  in  fpite  of  all  the  exaggerations  of  the 
Spanifh  writers,  is,  probably,  more  than  five  times 
greater  than  what  it  contained  in  the  time  of  Mon- 
tezuma.  Thefe  numbers  exceed  greatly  thofe  of 
Bofton,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  the  three 
greateft  cities  of  the  Englifh  colonies.  Before  the 
conqued  of  the  Spaniards  there  were  no  cattle  fit 
for  draught  either  in  Mexico  or  Peru.  The  lama 
was  their  only  beaft  of  burden,  and  its  ftrenglh  feems 
to  have  been  a  good  deal  inferior  to  that  of  a  com 
mon  afs.  The  plough  was  unknown  among  them. 
They  were  ignorant  of  the  life  of  iron.  They  had 
no  coined  money,  nor  any  eftablifhed  inftrument  of 
commerce  of  any  kind.  Their  commerce  was  car 
ried  on  by  barter.  A  fort  of  wooden  fpade  was  their 
principal  inftrument  of  agriculture.  Sharp  ftones 
fervud  them  for  knives  and  hatchets  to  cut  with  ; 
M\  bones  and  the  hard  fmews  of  certain  animals  ferv- 
cd  them  for  needles  to  few  with  ;  and  thefe  feem  to 
have  been  their  principal  inftrumenrs  of  trade.  In 
this  Itate  of  things,  it  feems  impoifible,  that  either 

of 
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of  thofe  empires  could  have  been  fo  much  improved 
or  fo  well  cultivated  as  at  prefent,  when  they  are 
plentifully  furnifhed  with  all  forts  of  European  cat 
tle,  and  when  the  ufe  of  iron,  of  the  plough,  and  of 
many  of  the  arts  of  Europe,  has  been  introduced 
among  them.  But  the  populoufnefs  of  every  coun 
try  inuft  be  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  its  im 
provement  and  cultivation.  In  fpite  of  the  cruel  de- 
itrudion  of  the  natives  which  followed  the  conqueft, 
thefe  two  great  empires  are,  probably,  more  popu 
lous  now  than  they  ever  were  before  :  and  the  peo 
ple  are  furely  very  different ;  for  we  muft  acknow 
ledge,  I  apprehend,  that  the  Spanifli  Creoles  are  in 
many  refpecls  fuperior  to  the  ancient  Indians. 

AFTER  the  fettlements.of  the  Spaniards,  that  of 
the  Portugueze  in  Brazil  is  the  oldeft  of  any  Europe 
an  nation  in  America.  But  as  for  a  long  time  after 
the  firfl  difcovery,  neither  gold  nor  filver  mines  were 
found  in  it,  and  as  it  afforded,  upon  that  account, 
little  or  no  revenue  to  the  crown,  it  was  for  a  long 
time  in  a  great  meafure  neglected  ;  and  during  this 
(late  of  neglect,  it  grew  up  to  be  a  great  and  power 
ful  colony.  While  Portugal  was  under  the  domini 
on  of  Spain,  Brazil  was  attacked  by  the  Dutch,  who 
got  poffefiion  of  feven  of  the  fourteen  provinces  into 
which  it  is  divided.  They  expected  foon  to  conquer 
the  other  feven,  when  Portugal  recovered  its  inde 
pendency  by  the  elevation  of  the  family  of  Braganza 
to  the  throne.  The  Dutch  then,  as  enemies  to  the 
Spaniards,  became  friends  to  the  Portuguefe,  who 
were  likewife  the  enemies  of  the  Spaniards.  They 
agreed,  therefore,  to  leave  that  part  of  Brazil,  which 
they  had  not  conquered,  to  the  king  of  Portugal, 
who  agreed  to  leave  that  part  which  they  had  con 
quered  to  them,  as  a  matter  not  worth  difputmg 
about  with  fuch  good  allies.  But  the  Dutch  govern 
ment  foon  began  to  opprefs  the  Portuguese  colonies, 

who, 
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who,  inftead  of  amufing  themfelves  with  complaints, 
took  arms  againft  their  new  matters,  and  by  their 
own  valour  and  refolution,  with  the  connivance,  in 
deed,  but  without  any  avowed  afiiftance  from  the 
mother  country,  drove  them  out  of  Brazil.  The 
Dutch,  therefore,  finding  it  impoffible  to  keep  any 
part  of  the  country  to  themfelves,  were  contented 
that  it  fhould  be  entirely  reitored  to  the  crown  of 
Portugal.  In  this  colony  there  are  faid  to  be  more 
than  fix  hundred  thoufand  people,  either  Portugueze 
or  defcended  from  Portugueze,  Creoles,  mulattoes, 
and  a  mixed  race  between  Portugueze  and  Brazi 
lians.  No  one  colony  in  America  is  fuppofed  to 
contain  fo  great  a  number  of  people  of  European  ex 
traction. 

TOWARDS  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  and  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  fixteenth  century,  Spain  and 
Portugal  were  the  two  great  naval  powers  upon  the 
ocean  :  for  though  the  commerce  of  Venice  extend 
ed  to  every  part  of  Europe,  its  fleets  tiad  fcarce  ever 
failed  beyond  the  Mediterranean.  The  Spaniards,  in 
virtue  of  the  firft  difcovery,  claimed  all  America  as 
their  own  ;  and  though  they  could  not  hinder  fo 
great  a  naval  power  as  that  of  Portugal  from  fettling 
in  Brazil,  fuch  was,  at  that  time,  the  terror  of  their 
name,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  were  afraid  to  eftablifh  themfelves  in  any 
other  part  of  that  great  continent.  The  French, 
who  attempted  to  fettle  in  Florida,  were  all  murder 
ed  by  the  Spaniards.  But  the  decleniion  of  the  na 
val  power  of  this  latter  nation,  in  confequence  of 
the  defeat  or  mifcarriage  of,  what  they  called,  their 
Invincible  Armada,  which  happened  towards  the  end 
of  the  fixteenth  century,  put  it  out  of  their  power  to 
obftru£t  any  longer  the  fcttiements  of  the  other  Eu 
ropean  nations.  In  the  courfe  of  the  fcvcnteenth 
century,  therefore,  the  EngHih,  French,  Dutch, 
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Danes,  and  Swedes,  all  the  great*  nations  who  had 
any  ports  upon  the  ocean,  attempted  to  make  fome 
fettlements  in  the  new  world. 

THE  Swedes  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  Newjer- 
fey  ;  and  the  number  of  Swedifh  families  (till  to  be 
found  there,  fufficiently  demonftrates,  that  this  colo 
ny  was  very  likely  to  profper,  had  it  been  protected 
by  the  mother  country.  But  being  neglected  by 
Sweden,  it  was  foon  fwallowed  up  by  the  Dutch  co 
lony  of  New  York,  which  again,  in  1674,"  fell  un 
der  the  dominion  of  the  Englifh. 

THE  fmali  iilands  of  St. 'Thomas  and  Santa  Cruz 
are  the  only  countries  in  the  new  world  that  have  ever 
been  poffefled  by  the  Danes.  Thefe  little  fettlements 
too  were  under  the  government  of  an  excluiive  com 
pany,  which  had  the  fole  right,  both  of  purchafing 
the  furplus  produce  of  the  colonifts,  and  of  fupplying 
them  with  fuch  goods  of  other  countries  as  they  want 
ed,  and  which,  therefore,  both  in  its  purchafes  and 
fales,  had  not  only  the  power  of  oppreffmg  them,  but 
the  greateft  temptation  to  do  fo.  The  government 
of  an  exclufive  company  of  merchants,  is,  perhaps, 
the  word  of  all  governments  for  any  country  whatever. 
It  was  not,  however,  able  to  flop  altogether  the  pro- 
grefs  of  thefe  colonies,  though  it  rendered  it  more  (low 
and  languid.  The  .late  king  of  Denmark  diilblved 
this  company,  and  fince  that  time  the  profperity  of 
thefe  colonies  has  been  very  great. 

THE  Dutch  fettlements  in  the  Weft,  as  well  as 
thofe  in  the  Ea(t  Indies,  were  originally  put  under 
the  government  of  an  exclufive  company.  The  pro- 
grefs  of  fome  of  them,  therefore,  though  it  has  been 
considerable,  in  comparifon  with  that  of  almoft  any 
country  that  has  been  long  peopled  and  eftablimed, 
has  been  languid  and  flow  in  comparifon  with  that  of 
the  greater  part  of  new  colonies.  The  colony  of  Su 
rinam,  though  very  confiderable,  is  (till  inferior  to 

the 
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the  greater  part  of  the  fugar  colonies  of  the  other  Eu 
ropean  nations.  The  colony  of  Nova  Belgia,  now 
divided  into  the  two  provinces  of  New  York,  and  New 
Jerfey,  would  probably  have  foon  become  conlider- 
able  too,  even  though  it  had  remained  under  the  go 
vernment  of  the  Dutch.  The  plenty  and  cheapnefs 
of  good  land  are  fuch  powerful  caufes  of  profperity, 
that  the  very  word  government  is  fcarce  capable  of 
checking  altogether  the  efficacy  of  theiropefation.  The 
great  diftance  too  from  the  mother  country  would  en 
able  the  colonifts  to  evade  moreorlefs,  by  fmuggling, 
the  monopoly  which  the  company  enjoyed  againil 
them.  At  prefent  the  company  allows  all  Dutch  mips 
to  trade  to  Surinam  upon  paying  two  and  a  half  per 
cent,  upon  the  value  of  their  cargo  for  a  licence;  and 
only  referves  to  itfelf  exclufrvely  the  direct  trade  from 
Africa  to  America,  which  confifts  almoft  entirely  in 
the  flave  trade.  This  relaxation  in  the  exclufive  pri 
vileges  of  the  company,  is  probably  the  principal  caufe 
of  that  degree  of  profperity  which  that  colony  at  pre 
fent  enjoys.  Curacoa  and  Euftatia,  the  two  princi 
pal  iflands  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  are  free  ports  open 
to  the  (hips  of  all  nations ;  and  this  freedom,  in  the 
midft  of  better  colonies  whofe  ports  are  open  to  thofe 
of  one  nation  only,  has  been  the  great  caufe  of  the 
profperity  of  thofe  two  barren  iflands. 

THE  French  colony  of  Canada  was,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  lad  century,  and  fome  part  of  the 
prefent,  under  the  government  of  an  exclufive  com 
pany.  Under  fo  unfavourable  an  adminiftration  its 
progrefs  was  neceflarily  very  flow  in  comparison  with 
that  of  other  new  colonies  ;  but  it  became  much  more 
rapid  when  this  company  was  diflblved  after  the  fall 
of  what  is  called  the  Mifliflippi  fcheme.  When  the 
Englifh  got  poflTeiTion  of  this  country,  they  found  in 
it  near  double  the  number  of  inhabitants  which  father 
Charlevoix,  had  affigned  to  it  between  twenty  and  thir 
ty 
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ty  years  before.  That  jefuit  had  travelled  over  the 
whole  country,  and  had  no  inclination  to  reprefent  it 
as  lefs  confiderable  than  it  was. 

THE  French  colony  of  St.  Domingo  was  eftablifh- 
ed  by  pirates  and  free-booters,  who,  for  a  long  time, 
neither  required  the  protection,  nor  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  France ;  and  when  that  race  of  banditti 
became  fo  far  citizens  as  to  acknowledge  this  autho 
rity,  it  was  for  a  long  time  neceffary  to  exercife  it  with 
very  great  gcntlenefs.  During  this  period  the  popu 
lation  and  improvement  of  this  colony  increafed  very 
faft.  Even  the  oppreflion  of  the  exclufive  company, 
to  which  it  was  for  fome  time  fubjedted,  with  all  the 
other  colonies  of  France,  though  it  no  doubt  retarded, 
had  not  been  able  to  (top  its  progrefs  altogether.  The 
courfe  of  its  profperity  returned  as  foon  as  it  was  re 
lieved  from  that  oppreflion.  It  is  now  the  mod  im 
portant  of  the  fugar  colonies  of  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
its  produce  is  faid  to  be  greater  than  that  of  all  the 
Englifh  fugar  colonies  put  together.  The  other  fugar 
colonies  of  France  are  in  general  all  very  thriving. 

BUT  there  are  no  colonies  of  which  the  proofs 
has  been  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  Englifli  in  North 
America. 

PLENTY  of  good  land,  and  liberty  to  manage  their 
own  affairs  their  own  way,  feem  to  be  the  two  great 
canfts  of  the  profperity  of  all  new  colonies. 

,!N  the  plenty  of  good  land  the  Engliih  colonies  of 
North  America,  though,  no  doubt,  very  abundantly 
provided,  are  however,  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  Spa 
niards  and  Portugucze,  and  not  fuperior  to  fome  of 
thofc  poflefled  by  the  French  before  the  late  war.  But 
the  political  inftitutions  of  the  Engliih  colonies  have 
been  more  favourable  to  the  improvement1  and  culti 
vation  of  this  land,  than  thofe  of  any  of  the  other 
three  nations. 

FIRST,  the  engroiTing  of  uncultivated  land,,  though 

it 
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it  has  by  no  means  been  prevented  altogether,  has 
been  more  retrained  in  the  Englifh  colonies  than  in 
any  other.  The  colony  law  which  impofes  upon  eve 
ry  proprietor  the  obligation  of  improving  and  culti 
vating,  within  a  limited  time,  a  certain  proportion  of 
his  lands,  and  which,  in  cafe  of  failure,  declares  thofe 
neglecled  lands  grantable  to  any  other  perfon  ;  though 
it  has  not,  perhaps,  been  very  ftriclly  executed,  has, 
however,  had  fome  effect. 

SECONDLY,  in  Pennfylvania  there  is  no  right  of 
primogeniture,  and  lands,  like  moveablcs,  are  divided 
equally  among  all  the  children  of  the  family.  In  three 
of  the  provinces  of  New  England  the  oldeft  has  only 
a  double  {hare,  as  in  the  Mofaical  law.  Though  in 
thofe  provinces,  therefore,  too  great  a  quantity  of 
land  fhould  fometimes  be  engrofled  by  a  particular  in 
dividual,  it  is  likely,  in  the  courfe  of  a  generation  or 
two,  to  be  fufficiently  divided  again.  In  the  other 
Englifh  colonies,  indeed,  the  right  of  primogeniture 
takes  place, as  in  the  law  of  England.  But  in  all  the 
Englifh  colonies  the  tenure  of  the  lands,  which  are 
all  held  by  free  focage,  facilitates  alienation,  and  t he- 
grantee  of  any  extenfive  tract  of  land  generally  finds  it 
for  his  intereit  to  alienate,  as  Ml  as  he  can,  the  great 
er  part  of  it,  referving  only  a  fmall  quit-rent.  In  the 
Spanifh  and  Portugueze  colonies,  what  is  called  the 
right  of  Majorazzo*  takes  place  in  the  fucceffion  of 
all  thofe  great  eftates  to  which  any  title  of  honour  is 
annexed.  Such  eftates  go  all  to  one  perfon,  and  are 
in  effect  entailed  and  unalienable.  The  French  co 
lonies,  indeed,  are  fubject  to  the  cuftom  of  Paris, 
which,  in  the  inheritance  of  land,  is  much  more  fa 
vourable  to  the  younger  children  than  the  law  of 
England.  But,  in  the  French  colonies,  if  any  part 
of  an  eftate,  held  by  the  noble  tenure  of  chivalry  and 
homage,  is  alienated,  it  is,  for  a  limited  time,  fubject 

to 
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to  the  right  of  redemption,  either  by  the  heir  of  the 
fuperior  or  by  the  heir  of  the  family  ;  and  all  the 
largeft  eftates  of  the  country  are  held  by  fuch  noble 
tenures,  which  necefTarily  embarrafs  alienation.  But, 
in  a  new  colony,  a  great  uncultivated  eftate  is  likely 
to  be  much  more  fpeedily  divided  by  alienation  than 
by  fuccefTion.  The  plenty  and  cheapnefs  of  good 
land,  it  has  already  been  obferved,  are  the  principal" 
caufes  of  the  rapid  profperity  of  new  colonies.  The 
engrofling  of  land,  in  effe£t,  deftroys  this  plenty  and 
cheapnefs.  The  engrofling  of  uncultivated  land,  be- 
fides,  is  the  greateft  obftru&ion  to  its  improvement. 
But  the  labour  that  is  employed  in  the  improvement 
and  cultivation  of  land  affords  the  greateft  and  moft 
valuable  produce  to  the  fociety.  The  produce  of  la 
bour,  in  this  cafe,  pays  not  only  its  own  wages,  and 
the  profit  of  the  (lock  which  employs  it,  but  the  rent 
of  the  land  too  upon  which  it  is  employed.  The 
labour  of  the  Englilh  colonifts,  therefore,  being  more 
employed  in  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  land, 
is  likely  to  afford  a  greater  and  more  valuable  pro 
duce,  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  three  nations, 
which,  by  the  engrofling  of  land,  is  more  or  lefs  di 
verted  towards  other  employments. 

THIRDLY,  the  labour  of  the  Englifh  colonifts  is 
E0t  only  likely  to  afford  a  greater  and  more  valuable 
produce,  but,  in  confequence  of  the  moderation  of 
their  taxes,  a  greater  proportion  of  this  produce  be 
longs  to  themlelves,  which  they  may  (lore  up  and 
employ  in  putting  into  motion  a  ft  ill  greater  quantity 
of  labour.  The  Englifh  colonifts  have  never  yet  con 
tributed  any  thing  towards  the  defence  of  the  mother 
country,  or  towards  the  fupport  of  its  civil  govern 
ment.  They  themfelves,  on  the  contrary,  have  hi 
therto  been  defended  almoft  entirely  at  the  expence 
of  the  mother  country.  But  the  expence  of  fleets 
and  armies  is  out  of  all  proportion  greater  than  the 
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neceffary  expence   of  civil   government.     The  ex- 
pence  of  their  own  civil  government  has  always  been 
very  moderate.     It  has  generally  been  confined  to 
what  was  neceffary  for  paying  competent  falaries  to 
the  governor,  to  the  judges,  and  to  fome  other  officers 
of  police,  and  for  maintaining  a  few  of  the  moil 
ufeful  public  works.     The  expence  of  the  civil  efta- 
blilhment   of  MafTachufett's   Bay,  before  the  com 
mencement  of  the  prefent  difturbances,  uled  to  be 
but  about  1 8,000 /,  a  year.     That  of  New  Hamp- 
fhire  and  Rhode  Ifland  3,5007.  each.     That  of  Con 
necticut  4,000 /.     That  of  New  York  and  Pennfyl- 
vania  4,5007.  each.     That  of  New  Jerfey   1,200 7. 
That  of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  8,000 7.  each. 
The  civil  eftablimment  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Georgia  are 
partly  fupported  by  an  annual  grant  of  parliament. 
But  Nova  Scotia  pays,  befides,  about  7,000  7.  a  year 
towards   the  public  expences  of  the  colony  ;    and 
Georgia  about  2,5007.  a  year.     All  the  different  ci 
vil  eftabliihments  in  North  America,  in  fhort,  exclu- 
five  of  thofe  of  Maryland   and  North   Carolina,  of 
which  no  exact  account  has  been  got,  did  not,  be 
fore  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  difturbances, 
coft  the  inhabitants  above  64,7007.  a  year  ;  an  ever 
memorable  example  at  how  fmall  an  expence  three 
millions  of  people  may  not  only   be  governed,  but 
well  governed.     The  moft  important  part  of  the  ex- 
pence  of  government,  indeed,  that  of  defence   and 
protection,    has  conftantly    fallen  upon  the  mother 
country.     The  ceremonial  too  of  the  civil  govern 
ment  in  the  colonies,  upon  the  reception  of  a  new 
governor,  upon  the  opening  of  a  new  aflembly,  &c. 
though  fufficiently  decent,  is  not  accompanied  with 
any  expenfive  pomp  or  parade.     Their  ecclefiaftical 
government  is  conducted  upon  a  plan  equally  frugal. 
Tithes  are  unknown  among  them  ;  and  their  clergy, 
who  are  far  from  being  numerous,  are  maintained 

either 
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either  by  moderate  ftipends,  or  by  the  voluntary  con 
tributions  of  the  people.  The  power  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  on  the  contrary,  derives  fome  fupport  from 
the  taxes  levied  upon  their  colonies.  France,  indeed, 
has  never  drawn  any  confiderable  revenue  from  its 
colonies,  the  taxes  which  it  levies  upon  them  being 
generally  fpent  among  them.  But  the  colony  govern 
ment  of  all  thefe  three  nations  is  conducted  upon  a 
much  more  extenfive  plan,  and  is  accompanied  with 
a  much  more  expenfive  ceremonial.  The  fums  fpent 
upon  the  reception  of  a  new  viceroy  of  Peru,  for  ex 
ample,  have  frequently  been  enormous.  Such  ceremo 
nials  are  not  only  real  taxes  paid  by  the  rich  colon ifls 
upon  thofe  particular  occafions,  but  they  fcrve  to  intro 
duce  among  them  the  habit  of  vanity  and  expence  upon 
all  other  occafions.  They  are  not  only  very  grievous 
occasional  taxes,  but  they  contribute  to  eftabliih  per 
petual  taxes  of  the  fame  kind  ftill  more  grievous  ; 
the  ruinous  taxes  of  private  luxury  and  extravagance. 
In  the  colonies  of  all  thofe  three  nations  too,  the 
ecclefiaftical  government  is  extremely  oppreffive. — ~ 
Tithes  take  place  in  all  of  them,  and  are  levied  with 
the  utmoft  rigour  in  thofe  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
All  of  them,  befides,  are  oppreOTed  with  a  numerous 
race  of  mendicant  friars,  whofe  beggary  being  not 
only  licenfed,  but  confecrated  by  religion,  is  a  mod 
grievous  tax  upon  the  poor  people,  who  are  molt 
carefully  taught  that  it  is  a  duty  to  give,  and  a  very 
great  fin  to  refufe  them  their  charity.  Over  and  above 
all  this,  the  clergy  arc,  in  all  of  them,  the  greatefl 
engroffers  of  land.  „,  ^ 

FOURTHLY,  in  the  difpofal  of  their  fur  pi  us  pro-  / 
duce,  or  of  what  is  over  and  above  their  own  con- 
fumption,  the  Englifh  colonies  have  been  more  fa 
voured,  and  have  been  allowed  a  more  extenfive  mar 
ket,  than  thofe  of  any  other  European  nation.  Every 
European  nation  has  endeavoured  more  or  lefs  to  mo 
nopolize 
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nopolize  to  itfelf  the  commerce  of  its  colonies,  and, 
upon  that  account,  has  prohibited  the  fhips  of  foreign 
nations  from  trading  to  them,  and  has  prohibited 
them  from  importing  European  goods  from  any  fo 
reign  nation.  But  the  manner  in  which  this  mono 
poly  has  been  exercifed  in  different  nations  has  been 
very  different. 

SOME  nations  have  given  tip  the  whole  commerce 
of  their  colonies  to  an  exclufive  company,  of  whom 
the  colonifts  were  obliged  to  buy  all  fuch  European 
goods  as  they  wanted,  and  to  whom  they  were  oblig 
ed  to  fell  the  whole  of  their  own  furplus  produce. 
It  was  the  intereft  of  the  company,  therefore,  not 
only  to  fell  the  former  as  dear,  and  to  buy  the  latter 
as  cheap  as  poffrble,  but  to  buy  no  more  of  the  lat 
ter,  even  at  this  low  price,  than  what  they  could  dif- 
pofe  of  for  a  very  high  price  in  Europe.  It  was  their 
intereft,  not  only  to  degrade  in  all  cafes  the  value  of 
the  furplus  produce  of  the  colony,  but  in  many  cafes 
to  difcourage  and  keep  down  the  natural  increafe  o£ 
its  quantity.  Of  all  the  expedients  that  can  well  be 
contrived  to  (hint  the  natural  growth  of  a  new  colony, 
that  of  an  exclufive  company  is  undoubtedly  the  moil 
effedlual.  This,  however,  has  been  the  policy  of 
Holland,  though  their  company,  in  the  courfe  of  the 
prefent  century,  has  given  up  in  many  refpedts  the 
exertion  of  their  exclufive  privilege.  This  too  was 
the  policy  of  Denmark  till  the  reign  of  the  late  king. 
It  has  occaflonally  been  the  policy  of  France,  and  of 
late,  fincc  1755,  after  it  had  been  abandoned  by  all 
other  nations,  on  account  of  its  abfurdity,  it  has  be 
come  the  policy  of  Portugal  with  regard  at  lead  to 
two  of  the  principal  provinces  of  Brazil,  Fernam- 
buco  and  Marannon. 

OTHER  nations,  without  eflablifhing  an  exclufive 
company,  have  confined  the  whole  commerce  of 
their  colonies  to  a  particular  port  of  the  mother  conn- 
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try,  from  whence  no  fhip  was  allowed  to  fail,  but 
either  in  a  fleet  and  at  a  particular  feafon,  or,  if  fin- 
gle,  in  confequence  of  a  particular  licence,  which  in 
mod  cafes  was  very  well  paid  for.  This  policy 
opened,  indeed,  the  trade  of  the  colonies  to  all  the 
natives  of  the  mother  country,  provided  they  traded 
from  the  proper  port,  at  the  proper  feafon,  and  in 
the  proper  veilels.  But  as  all  the  different  merchants, 
who  joined  their  flocks  in  order  to  fit  out  thofe  li- 
cenfed  veiTels,  would  find  it  for  their  intereft  to  act  in 
concert,  the  trade  which  was  carried  on  in  this  manner 
would  necefTarily  be  conducted  very  nearly  upon  the 
fame  principles  as  that  of  an  excltifive  company. — 
The  profit  of  thofe  merchants  would  be  almoft  equal 
ly  exorbitant  and  oppreflive.  The  colonies  would 
be  ill  fupplied,  and  would  be  obliged  both  to  buy 
very  dear,  and  to  fell  very  cheap.  This,  however, 
till  within  thefe  few  years,  had  always  been  the  po 
licy  of  Spain,  and  the  price  of  all  European  goods, 
accordingly,  is  faid  to  have  been  enormous  in  the 
Spanifh  Weft  Indies.  At  Quito,  we  are  told  by 
Ulloa,  a  pound  of  iron  fold  for  about  four  and  fix- 
pence,  and  a  pound  of  fteel  for  about  fix  and  nine- 
pence  fterling.  But  it  is  chiefly  in  order  to  purchafe 
European  goods,  that  the  colonies  part  with  their 
own  produce.  The  more,  therefore,  they  pay  for 
the  one,  the  lefs  they  really  get  for  the  other,  and 
the  dearnefs  of  the  one  is  the  fame  thing  with  the 
cheapnefs  of  the  other.  The  policy  of  Portugal  is 
in  this  refpecl  the  fame  as  the  ancient  policy  of  Spain, 
with  regard  to  all  its  colonies,  except  Fernambuco 
and  Marannon,  and  with  regard  to  thefe  it  has  late 
ly  adopted  a  ftill  worfe. 

OTHER  nations  leave  the  trade  of  their  colonies 

free  to  all  their  fubjeds  who  may  carry  it  on  from 

all  the  different  ports  of  the  mother  country,  and 

who  have  occalion  for  no  other  licence  than  the  com- 
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mon  difpatches  of  the  cuftom-houfe.  In  this  cafe  the 
number  and  difperfed  fituation  of  the  different  traders 
renders  it  impoffible  for  them  to  enter  into  any  ge 
neral  combination,  and  their  competition  is  fufficient 
to  hinder  them  from  making  very  exorbitant  profits. 
Under  fo  liberal  a  policy  the  colonies  are  enabled 
both  to  fell  their  own  produce  and  to  buy  the  goods 
of  Europe  at  a  reafonable  price.  But  fince  the  dif- 
folution  of  the  Plymouth  company,  when  our  colo 
nies  were  but  in  their  infancy,  this  has  always  been 
the  policy  of  England.  It  has  generally  too  been 
that  of  France,  and  has  been  uniformly  fo  fmce  the 
diflblution  of  what,  in  England,  is  commonly  called 
their  Miffiflippi  company.  The  profits  of  the  trade, 
therefore,  which  France  and  England  carry  on  with 
their  colonies,  though  no  doubt  fomewhat  higher 
than  if  the  competition  was  free  to  all  other  nations, 
are,  however,  by  no  means  exorbitant ;  and  the 
price  of  European  goods  accordingly  is  not  extrava 
gantly  high  in  the  greater  part  of  the  colonies  of  ei 
ther  of  thofe  nations. 

IN  the  exportation  of  their  own  furplus  produce 
too,  it  is  only  with  regard  to  certain  commodities 
that  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  are  confined  to  the 
market  of  the  mother  country.  Thefe  commodities 
having  been  enumerated  in  the  act  of  navigation  and 
in  fome  other  fubfequent  ads,  have  upon  that  ac 
count  been  called  enumerated  commodities.  The  reft  are 
called  non-enumerated ;  and  may  be  exported  direct! y 
to  other  countries,  provided  it  is  in  Britifh  or  Plantati 
on  fhips,  of  which  the  owners  and  three-fourths  of 
the  mariners  are  Britifh  fubjects. 

AMONG  the  non-enumerated  commodities  are  fome 
of  the  mod  important  productions  of  America  and 
the  Welt  Indies  ;  grain  of  all  forts,  lumber,  fait  pro- 
vifions,  fifh,  fugar,  and  rum. 

GRAIN  is  naturally  the  firft  and  principal  object 
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of  the  culture  of  all  new  colonies.  By  allowing 
them  a  very  extenfive  market  for  it,  the  law  encou 
rages  them  to  extend  this  culture  much  beyond  the 
confumption  of  a  thinly  inhabited  country,  and  thus 
to  provide  beforehand  an  ample  fubfiftence  fora  con 
tinually  increafing  population. 

IN  a  country  quite  covered  with  wood,  where 
timber  confequently  is  of  little  or  no  value,  the  ex- 
pence  of  clearing  the  ground  is  the  principal  obstacle 
to  improvement.  By  allowing  the  colonies  a  very 
extenfive  market  for  their  lumber,  the  law  endea 
vours  to  facilitate  improvement  by  railing  the  price 
of  a  commodity  which  would  otherwife  be  of  little 
value,  and  thereby  enabling  them  to  make  fome  pro 
fit  of  what  would  otherwife  be  mere  expence. 

IN  a  country  neither  half-peopled  nor  half-culti 
vated,  cattle  naturally  multiply  beyond  the  confump 
tion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  are  often  upon  that  ac 
count  of  little  or  no  value.  But  it  is  neceffary,  it 
has  already  been  fhewn,  that  the  price  of  cattle  thould 
bear  a  certain  proportion  to  that  of  corn  before  the 
greater  part  of  the  lands  of  any  country  can  be  im 
proved.  By  allowing  to  American  cattle,  in  all 
lhapes,  dead  and  alive,  a  very  extenfive  market,  the 
law  endeavours  to  raife  the  value  of  a  commodity  of 
which  the  high  price  is  fo  very  eflential  to  improve 
ment.  The  good  effects  of  this  liberty,  however, 
muft  be  fomewhat  diminifhed  by  the  4th  of  George 
III.  c.  15.  which  puts  hides  and  fkins  among  the 
enumerated  commodities,  and  thereby  tends  to  re 
duce  the  value  of  American  cattle. 

To  increafe  the  (hipping  and  naval  power  of  Great 
Britain,  by  the  extension  of  the  fifheries  of  our  colo 
nies,  is  an  object  which  thelegiflature  feems  to  have 
had  almoft  conftantly  in  view.  Thofe  fifheries,  up 
on  this  account,  have  had  all  the  encouragement 
which  freedom  can  give  them,  and  they  have  flou- 
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riflied  accordingly.  The  New  England  fifhery  in> 
particular  was,  before  the  late  difturbances,  one  of  the 
moft  important,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  The  whale- 
hfhery  which,  notwithstanding  an  extravagant  boun 
ty,  is  in  Great  Britain  carried  on  to  fo  little  purpofe, 
that  in  the  opinion  of  many  people  (which  I  do  not, 
however,  pretend  to  warrant)  the  whole  produce  does 
not  much  exceed  the  value  of  the  bounties  which  are 
annually  paid  for  it,  is  in  New  England  carried  on 
without  any  bounty  to  a  very  great  extent.  Fifh  is 
one  of  the  principal  articles  with  which  the  North 
Americans  trade  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Medi 
terranean. 

SUGAR  was  originally  an  enumerated  commodity 
which  could  be  exported  only  to  Great  Britain.  But 
in  1731,  upon  a  reprefentation  of  the  fugar  planters, 
its  exportation  was  permitted  to  all  parts  of  the  world^ 
The  reftrictions,  however,  with  which  this  liberty 
was  granted,  joined  to  the  high  price  of  fugar  in  Great 
Britain,  have  rendered  it,  in  a  great  meafure,  ineffec 
tual.  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  ftill  continue 
to  be  almoft  the  fole  market  for  all  the  fugar  pro 
duced  in  the  Britifh  plantations.  Their  confumption 
increafes  fo  faft,  that,  though  in  confequence  of  the 
increafing  improvement  of  Jamaica,  as  well  as  of  the 
Ceded  Iflands,  the  importation  of  fugar  has  increafed 
very  greatly  within  thefe  twenty  years,  the  exporta 
tion  to  foreign  countries  is  faid  to  be  not  much  great 
er  than  before. 

RUM  is  a  very  important  article  in  the  trade  which, 
the  Americans  carry  on  to  the  coaft  of  Africa,  from 
which  they  bring  back  negro  flaves  in  return. 

IF  the  whol-j  furplus  produce  of  America  in  grain 
of  all  forts,  in  fait  provifions  and  in  fifh,  had  been  put 
into  the  enumeration,  and  thereby  forced  into  the 
market  of  Great  Britain,  it  would  have  interfered  toa 
much  with  the  produce  of  the  induftry  of  our  own 
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people.  It  was  probably  not  fo  much  from  any  re 
gard  to  the  intereft  of  America,  as  from  a  jealoufy  of 
this  interference,  that  thofe  important  commodities 
have  not  only  been  kept  out  of  the  enumeration,  but 
that  the  importation  into  Great  Britain  of  all  grain, 
except  rice,  and  of  fait  provifions,  has,  in  the  ordinary 
ftate  of  the  law,  been  prohibited. 

THE  non-enumerated  commodities  could  original 
ly  be  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Lumber  and 
rice,  having  been  once  put  into  the  enumeration,  when 
they  were  afterwards  taken  out  of  it,  were  confined, 
as  to  the  European  market,  to  the  countries  that  lie 
fouth  of  Cape  Finifterre.  By  the  6th  of  George  III. 
c.  52.  all  non-enumerated  commodities  were  fubjeft- 
ed  to  the  like  reftri&ion.  The  parts  of  Europe  which 
lie  fouth  of  Cape  Finifterre,  are  not  manufacturing 
countries,  and  we  were  lefs  jealous  of  the  colony  fliips 
carrying  home  from  them  any  manufactures  which 
could  interfere  with  our  own. 

THE  enumerated  commodities  are  of  two  forts: 
firft,  fuch  as  are  either  the  peculiar  produce  of  Ame 
rica,  or  as  cannot  be  produced,  or  at  leaft  are  not  pro 
duced,  in  the  mother  country.  Of  this  kind  are,  me- 
laiTes,  coffee,  cacao-nuts,  tobacco,  pimento,  ginger, 
whale-fins,  raw  filk,  cotton-wool,  beaver  and  other 
peltry  of  America,  indigo,  fuftic,  and  other  dying 
woods:  fecondly,  fuch  as  are  not  the  peculiar  produce 
of  America,  but  which  are  and  may  be  produced  in 
the  mother  country,  though  not  in  fuch  quantities  as 
to  fupply  the  greater  part  of  her  demand,  which  is 
principally  fupplied  from  foreign  countries.  Of  this 
kind  are  all  naval  ftores,  marts,  yards,  and  bowfprits, 
tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  pig  and  bar  iron,  copper 
ore,  hides  and  fkins,  pot  and  pearl  afhes.  The  lar- 
geft  importation  of  commodities  of  the  firft  kind  could 
not  difcourage  the  growth  or  interfere  with  the  fale 
of  any  part  of  the  produce  of  the  mother  country. 
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By  confining  them  to  the  home  market,  our  mer 
chants,  it  was  expected,  would  not  only  be  enabled 
to  buy  them  cheaper  in  the  Plantations,  and  confe- 
quently  to  fell  them  with  a  better  profit  at  home,  but 
to  eftablim  between  the  Plantations  and  foreign  coun 
tries  an  advantageous  carrying  trade,  of  which  Great 
Britain  was  neceffarily  to  be  the  center  or  emporium, 
as  the  European  country  into  which  thofe  commodi 
ties  were  firft  to  be  imported.  The  importation  of 
commodities  of  the  fecond  kind  might  be  fo  managed 
too,  it  was  fuppofed,  as  to  interfere,  not  with  the  fale 
of  thofe  of  the  fame  kind  which  were  produced  at 
home,  but  with  that  of  thofe  which  were  imported 
from  foreign  countries ;  becaufe,  by  means  of  proper 
duties,  they  might  be  rendered  always  fomewhat  dear 
er  than  the  former,  and  yet  a  good  deal  cheaper  than 
the  latter.  By  confining  fuch  commodities  to  the 
home  market,  therefore,  it  was  propofed  to  difcour- 
age  the  produce,  not  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  fome 
foreign  countries  with  whichthe  balance  of  trade  was 
believed  to  be  unfavourable  to  Great  Britain. 

THE  prohibition  of  exporting  from  the  colonies, 
to  any  other  country  but  Great  Britain,  mafts,  yards, 
and  bowfprits,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  naturally 
tended  to  lower  the  price  of  timber  in  the  colonies, 
and  confequently  to  increafe  the  expence  of  clearing 
their  lands,  the  principal  obftacle  to  their  improve 
ment.  But  about  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  cen 
tury,  in  1703,  the  pitch  and  tar  company  of  Sweden 
endeavoured  to  raife  the  price  of  their  commodities 
to  Great  Britain,  by  prohibiting  their  exportation,  ex 
cept  in  their  own  (hips,  at  their  own  price,  and  in 
fuch  quantities  as  they  thought  proper.  In  order  to 
counteract;  this  notable  piece  of  mercantile  policy,  and 
to  render  herfelf  as  much  as  pofTible  independent,  not 
only  of  Sweden,  but  of  all  the  other  northern  powers, 
Great  Britain  gave  a  bounty  upon  the  importation  of 
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naval  (lores  from  America,  and  the  effe£  of  this  boun 
ty  was  to  raife  the  price  of  timber  in  America,  much 
more  than  the  confinement  to  the  home  market  could 
lower  it :  and  as  both  regulations  were  enacled  at  the 
fame  time,  their  joint  effecl:  was  rather  to  encourage 
than  to  difcourage  the  clearing  of  land  in  America. 

THOUGH  pig  and  bar  iron  too  have  been  put  among 
the  enumerated  commodities,  yet  as,  when  imported 
from  America,  they  are  exempted  from  confiderable 
duties  to  which  they  are  fubjecl:  when  imported  from 
any  other  country,  the  one  part  of  the  regulation  con 
tributes  more  to  encourage  the  erection  of  furnaces  in 
America,  than  the  other  to  difcourage  it.  There  is 
no  manufacture  which  occafions  io  great  aconfump- 
tion  of  wood  as  a  furnace,  or  which  can  contribute 
fo  much  to  the  clearing  of  a  country  overgrown  with 
it. 

THE  tendency  of  fome  of  thefe  regulations  to  raife 
the  value  of  timber  in  America,  and  thereby  to  faci 
litate  the  clearing  of  the  land,  was  neither,  perhaps, 
intended  nor  underftood  by  the  legiflature.  Though 
their  beneficial  effeds,  however,  have  been  in  this  re- 
fpecl:  accidental,  they  have  not  upon  that  account  been 
lefs  real. 

THE  moft  perfect  freedom  of  trade  is  permitted 
between  the  Britiih  colonies  of  America  and  the  Weft 
Indies,  both  in  the  enumerated  and  in  the  non-enu 
merated  commodities.  Thofe  colonies  are  now  be 
come  fo  populous  and  thriving,  that  each  of  them, 
finds  in  fome  of  the  others  a  great  andextenfive  mar 
ket  for  every  part  of  its  produce.  All  of  them  taken 
together,  they  make  a  great  internal  market  for  the 
produce  of  one  another. 

THE  liberality  of  England,  however,  towards  the 
trade  of  her  colonies  has  been  confined  chiefly  to  what 
concerns  the  market  for  their  produce,  either  in  its 
rude  (late,  or  in  what  may  be  called  the  very  firft  ftage 
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of  manufacture.  The  more  advanced  or  more  refi 
ned  manufadtures  even  of  the  colony  produce,  the 
^merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  chufe 
to  referve  to  themfelves,  and  have  prevailed  upon 
the  legillature  to  prevent  their  eftablilhment  in  the 
colonies,  fometimes  by  high  duties,  and  fometimes 
by  abfolute  prohibitions. 

WHILE,  for  example,  Mufkovado  fugars  from  the 
Britifh  plantations,  pay  upon  importation  only  6s.  ^d. 
the  hundred  weight ;  white  fugars  pay  I  /.  I  s.  \d.\ 
and  refined,  either  double  or  fmgle,  in  loaves  4/.  is. 
5  d.  vo-  When  thofe  high  duties  were  impofed, 
Great  Britain  was  the  fole,  and  (lie  ftill  continues  to 
be  the  principal  market  to  which  the  fugars  of  the 
Britifh  colonies  could  be  exported.  They  amounted 
therefore  to  a  prohibition,  at  fir  ft  of  claying  or  refi 
ning  fugar  for  any  foreign  market,  and  at  prefent  of 
claying  or  refining  it  for  the  market,  which  takes  off, 
perhaps,  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  produce. 
.  The  manufacture  of  claying  or  refining  fugar  accord 
ingly,  though  it  hasflourifhed  in  all  the  fugar  colonies 
of  France,  has  been  little  cultivated  in  any  of  thofe  of 
England,  except  for  the  market  of  the  colonies  them 
felves.  While  Grenada  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
French,  there  was  a  refinery  of  fugar,  by  claying  at 
leait,  upon  almoft  every  plantation.  Since  it  fell 
into  thofe  of  the  Engliih,  almoft  all  works  of  this 
kind  have  been  given  up,  and  there  are  at  prefent, 
October  1773,  I  am  allured,  not  above  two  or  three 
remaining  in  the  ifland.  At  prefent,  however,  by  an 
indulgence  of  the  cuttom-houfe,  clayed  or  refined  fu 
gar,  if  reduced  from  loaves  into  powder,  is  common 
ly  imported  as  Mufkovado. 

WHILE  Great  Britain  encourages  in  America  the 
manufactures  of  pig  and  bar  iron,  by  exempting  them 
from  duties  to  which  the  like  commodities  are  fubjecl 
when  imported  from  any  other  country,  the  impofes 
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an  abfolute  prohibition  upon  the  erection  of  fteel  fur 
naces  and  Hitting  mills  in  any  of  her  American  plan 
tations.  She  will  not  fuffer  her  coloniils  to  work  in 
thofe  more  refined  maivu failures  even  for  their  own  Jr 
confumption,  but  infills  upon  their  purchafing  of  her 
merchants  and  manufacturers  all  goods  of  this  kind 
which  they  have  occafion  for. 

SHE  prohibits  the  exportation  from.one  province  to 
another  by  water,  and  even  the  carriage  by  land  upon 
horfeback  or  in  a  cart,  of  hats,  of  wools  and  wool 
len  goods,  of  the  produce  of  America;  a  regulation 
which  effectually  prevents  the  eitabliihment  of  any 
manufacture  of  fuch  commodities  for  diftant  fale, 
and  confines  the  induitry  of  her  colonifts  in  this  way 
to  fuch  coarfe  and  houfehold  manufactures,  as  a  pri 
vate  family  commonly  makes  for  its  own  ufe,  or  for 
that  of  fome  of  its  neighbours  in  the  fame  province. 

To  prohibit  a  great  people,  however,  from  mak 
ing  all  that  they  can  of  every  part  of  their  own  pro 
duce,  or  from  employing  their  ftock  and  induftry 
the  way  that  they  judge  moft  advantageous  to  them- 
felves,  is  a  manifeft  violation  of  the  mod  facred  rights 
of  mankind,  Unjuft,  however,  as  fuch  prohibitions/ 
may  be,  they  have  not  hitherto  been  very  hurtful  to 
the  colonies.  Land  is  ftill  fo  cheap,  and  confequent- 
ly  labour  fo  dear  among  them,  that  they  can  import 
from  the  mother  country,  almoft  all  the  more  refined 
or  more  advanced  manufactures  cheaper  than  they 
could  make  them  for  themfelves.  Though  they  had 
not,  therefore,  been  prohibited  from  eftablifhing  fuch 
manufactures,  vet  in  their  prefent  ftate  of  improve-^ 
ment,  a  regard  to  their  own  intereft  would,  probably, 
have  prevented  them  from  doing  fo.  In  their  prefent 
ftate  of  improvement,  thofe  prohibitions,  perhaps, 
without  cramping  their  induftrv,  or  retraining  it 
from  any  employment  to  which  it  would  have  gone 
of  its  own  accord,  are  only  impertinent  badges  of 
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flavery  impofed  upon  them,  without  any  fufficient 
reafon,  by  the  grouncllefs  jealoufy  of  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  the  mother  country.  In  a  more 
advanced  (late  they  might  be  really  oppreilive  and  in- 
fupportable. 

GREAT  Britain  too,  as  fhe  confines  to  her  own 
market  fome  of  the  mod  important  productions  of 
the  colonies,  fo  in  compenfation  Ihe  gives  to  fome  of 
them  an  advantage  in  that  market  ;  fometimes  by 
impofing  higher  duties  upon  the  like  productions 
when  imported  from  other  countries,  and  fometimes 
by  giving  bounties  upon  their  importation  from  the 
colonies.  In  the  firlt  way  me  gives  an  advantage  in 
the  home-market  to  the  fugar,  tobacco,  and  iron  of 
her  own  colonies,  and  in  the  fecond  to  their  raw  filk, 
to  their  hemp  and  flax,  to  their  indigo,  to  their  naval 
{tores,  and  to  their  building  timber.  This  fecond 
way  of  encouraging  the  colony  produce  by  bounties 
upon  importation,  is,  fo  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  peculiar  to  Great  Britain.  The  firft  is  not. 
Portugal  does  not  content  herfelf  with  impoiing  high 
er  duties  upon  the  importation  of  tobacco  from  any 
other  country,  but  prohibits  it  under  the  fevered  pe 
nalties. 

WITH  regard  to  the  importation  of  goods  from 
Europe,  England  has  likewife  dealt  more  liberally 
with  her  colonies  than  any  other  nation. 

GREAT  Britain  allows  a  part,  aimed  always  the 
half,  generally  a  larger  portion,  and  fometimes  the 
whole  of  the  duty  which  is  paid  upon  the  importa 
tion  of  foreign  goods,  to  be  drawn  back  upon  their 
exportation  to  any  foreign  country.  No  independent 
foreign  country,  it  was  eafy  to  forefee,  would  receive 
them  if  they  came  to  it  loaded  with  the  heavy  duties 
to  which  almoft  all  foreign  goods  are  fubjefted  on 
their  importation  into  Great  Britain.  Unlefs,  there- 
lore,  fome  part  of  thofe  dudes  was  drawn  back  upon 
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exportation,  there  was  an  end  of  the  carrying  trade  ; 
a  trade  fo  much  favoured  by  the  mercantile  fyftem. 

OUR  colonies,  however,  are  by  no  means  indepen 
dent  foreign  countries  ;  and  Great  Britain  having  af- 
fumed  to  herfelf  the  exclufive  right  of  fupplying  them 
with  all  goods  from  Europe,  might  have  forced  them 
(in  the  fame  manner  as  other  countries  have  done 
their  colonies)  to  receive  fuch  goods,  loaded  with  all 
the  fame  duties  which  they  paid  in  the  mother  coun 
try.  But,  on  the  contrary,  till  1763,  the  fame  draw 
backs  were  paid  upon  the  exportation  of  the  greater 
part  of  foreign  goods  to  our  colonies  as  to  any  inde 
pendent  foreign  country.  In  1763,  indeed,  by  the 
4th  of  Geo.  III.  c.  15.  this  indulgence  was  a  good 
deal  abated,  and  it  was  enacted,  "  That  no  part  of 
"  the  duty  called  the  old  fubiidy  fhould  be  drawn 
'*  back  for  any  goods  of  the  growth,  production,  or 
"  manufacture  of  Europe  or.  the  Eaft  Indies,  which 
"  fhould  be  exported  from  this  kingdom  to  any  Bri- 
"  tilh  colony  or  plantation  in  America  ;  wines, 
*'  white  callicoes  and  muflins  excepted."  Before 
this  law,  many  different  forts  of  foreign  goods  might 
have  been  bought  cheaper  in  the  Plantations  than  in 
the  mother  country  ;  and  fome  may  Hill. 

OF  the  greater  part  of  the  regulations  concerning 
the  colony  trade,  the  merchants  who  carry  it  on,  it 
muft  be  obferved,  have  been  the  principal  advifers. 
We  muft  not  wonder,  therefore,  if,  in  the  greater  part 
of  them,  their' intereft  has  been  more  coniidered  than 
either  that  of  the  colonies  or  that  of  the  mother  coun 
try.  In  their  exclufive  privilege  of  fupplying  the  co 
lonies  with  all  the  goods  which  they  wanted  from 
Europe,  and  of  purchafing  all  fuch  parts  of  their  fur- 
plus  produce  as  could  not  interfere  with  any  of  the 
trades  which  they  themfelves  carried  on  at  home,  the 
intereft  of  the  colonies  was  facrificed  to  the  intereft 
of  thofe  merchants.  In  allowing  the  fame  draw 
backs 
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backs  upon  the  re-exportation  of  the  greater  part  of 
European  and  Eaft  India  goods  to  the  colonies,  as 
upon  their  re-exportation  to  any  independent  coun 
try,  the  intereft  of  the  mother  country  was  facrificed 
to  it,  even  according  to  the  mercantile  ideas  of  that 
intereft.  It  was  for  the  intereft  of  the  merchants  to 
pay  as  little  as  poflible  for  the  foreign  goods  which 
Uieyfent  to  the  colonies,  and,  confequently,  to  get 
back  as  much  as  poftibleof  the  duties  which  they  ad 
vanced  upon  their  importation  into  Great  Britain. 
They  might  thereby  he  enabled  to  fell  in  the  colonies, 
either  the  fame  quantity  of  goods  with  a  greater  pro- 
iit,  or  a  greater  quantity  with  the  fame  profit,  and, 
confequently,  to  gain  fomething  either  in  the  one 
\vay  or  the  other.  It  was,  likewife,  for  the  intereft 
of  the  colonies  to  get  all  fuch  goods  as  cheap  and  in 
as  great  abundance  as  poflible.  But  this  might  not 
always  be  for  the  intereft  of  the  mother  country.  She 
might  frequently  fufrer  both  in  her  revenue,  by  giv 
ing  back  a  great  part  of  the  duties  which  had  been 
paid  upon  the  importation  of  fuch  goods  ;  and  in 
her  manufactures,  by  being  underfokl  in  the  colony 
market,  in  confequenceof  the  eafy  terms  upon  which 
foreign  manufactures  could  be  carried  thither  b'y  means 
of  thofe  drawbacks.  The  progrefs  of  the  linen  ma 
nufacture  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  commonly  faid,  has 
been  a  good  deal  retarded  by  the  drawbacks  upon  the 
re-exportation  of  German  linen  to  the  American  co 
lonies. 

BUT  though  the  policy  of  Gteat  Britain  with  re 
gard  to  the  trade  of  her  colonies  has  been  dictated  by 
the  fame  mercantile  fpirit  as  that  of  other  nations,  it 
has,  however,  upon  the  whole,  been  lefs  illiberal  and 
oppreffive  than  that  of  any  of  them. 

IN  every  thing,  except  their  foreign  trade,  the  li 
berty  of  the  Englifh  colonifts  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  their  own  way  is  complete.  It  is  in  every  re- 
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fpecl  equal  to  that  of  their  fellow-citizens  at  home, 
and  is  fecured  in  the  fame  manner,  by  an  affembly 
of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  who  claim  the 
fole  right  of  impofing  taxes  for  the  fupport  of  the 
colony  government.  The  authority  of  this  alTembly 
overawes  the  executive  power,  and  neither  the  mean- 
eft  nor  the  moft  obnoxious  colonift,  as  long  as  he 
obeys  the  law,  has  any  thing  to  fear  from  the  refent- 
ment,  either  of  the  governor,  or  of  any  other  civil 
or  military  officer  in  the  province.  The  colony  af- 
femblies,  though,  like  the  houfe  of  commons  in 
England,  they  are  not  always  a  very  equal  reprefen- 
tation  of  the  people,  yet  they  approach  more  nearly 
to  that  character;  and  as  the  executive  power  either 
has  not  the  means  to  corrupt  them,  or,  on  account 
of  the  fupport  which  it  receives  from  the  mother 
country,  is  not  under  the  neceffity  of  doing  fo,  they 
are  perhaps  in  general  more  influenced  by  the  incli 
nations  of  their  condiments.  The  councils,  which, 
in  the  colony  legiilatures,  correfpond  to  the  houfe 
of  lords  in  Great  Britain,  are  not  compofed  of  an 
hereditary  nobility.  In  fome  of  the  colonies,  as  in 
three  of  the  governments  of  New  England,  thofe 
councils  are  not  appointed  by  the  king,  but  chofen 
by  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people.  In  none  of  the 
Englifh  colonies  is  there  any  hereditary  nobility.  In 
all  of  them,  indeed,  as  in  all  other  free  countries, 
the  defcendent  of  an  old  colony  family  is  more  re- 
fpe&ed  than  an  upflart  of  equal  merit  and  fortune  : 
but  he  is  only  more  refpe&ed,  and  he  has  no  privi 
leges  by  which  he  can  be  troublefome  to  his  neigh 
bours.  Before  the  commencement  of  the  prefent 
difturbances,  the  colony  aflfernblies  had  not  only  the 
legiflative,  but  a  part  of  the  executive  power.  In 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Illand,  they  elected  the  go 
vernor.  In  the  other  colonies  they  appointed  the 
revenue  officers  who  collected  the  taxes  impofed'  by 
E  c  2  thofe 
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thofe  refpedive  aflemblies,  to  whom  thofe  officers 
were  immediately  refponlible.  There  is  more  equa 
lity,  therefore,  among  the  Englifh.  colonifts  than 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  mother  country.  Their 
manners  are  more  republican,  and  their  govern 
ments,  thofe  of  three  of  the  provinces  of  New  Eng 
land  in  particular,  have  hitherto  been  more  republi 
can  too. 

THE  abfolute  governments  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  France,  on  the  contrary,  take  place  in  their  co 
lonies  ;  and  the  difcretionary  powers  which  fuch  go 
vernments  commonly  delegate  to  all  their  inferior 
officers,  are,  on  account  of  the  great  diftance,  natu 
rally  exercifed  there  with  more  than  ordinary  vio 
lence.  Under  all  abfolute  governments  there  is  more 
liberty  in  the  capital  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country.  The  fovereigri  himfelf  can  never  have  ci 
ther  intereft  or  inclination  to  pervert  the  order  of 
juftice,  or  to  opprefs  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
Jn  the  capital  his  prefence  overawes  more  or  lefs  all 
his  inferior  officers,  who  in  the  remote  provinces, 
from  whence  the  complaints  of  the  people  are  lefs 
likely  to  reach  him,  can  exercife  their  tyranny  with 
much  more  fafety.  But  the  European  colonies  in 
America  are  more  remote  than  the  moft  diftant  pro 
vinces  of  the  greateft  empires  which  had  ever  been 
-known  before.  The  government  of  the  Englifh  co 
lonies  is  perhaps  the  only  one  which,  fmce  the  world 
began,  could  give  perfect  fecurity  to  the  inhabitants 
of  fo  very  diftant  a  province.  The  adminiftration  of 
the  French  colonies,  however,  has  always  been  con 
ducted  with  more  gentlenefs  and  moderation  than 
that  of  the  Spanifh  and  Portugueze.  This  fupe- 
riority  of  conduct  is  fuitable  both  to  the  character 
.of  the  French  nation,  and  to  what  forms  the  charac 
ter  of  every  nation,  the  nature  of  their  government, 
vv hid),  .although  arbitrary  and  violent  in  comparifon 
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with  that  of  Great  Britain,  is  legal  and  free  in  com- 
parifon  with  thofe  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

IT  is  in  the  progrefs  of  the  North  American  colo 
nies,  however,  that  the  fuperiority  of  the  Englifh 
policy  chiefly  appears.  The  progrefs  of  the  itigar 
colonies  of  France  has  been  at  leaft  equal,  perhaps 
fuperior,  to  that  of  the  greater  part  of  thofe  of  Eng 
land  ;  and  yet  the  fugar  colonies  of  England  enjoy  a 
free  government  nearly  of  the  fame  kind  with  that 
which  takes  place  in  her  colonies  of  North  America. 
But  the  fugar  colonies  of  France  are  not  difcouraged, 
like  thofe  of  England,  from  refining  their  own  fugar  ; 
and,  what  is  of  ftill  greater  importance,  the  genius 
of  their  government  naturally  introduces  a  better  ma 
nagement  of  their  negro  flaves. 

IN  all  European  colonies  the  culture  of  the  fugar- 
cane  is  carried  on  by  negro  flaves.  The  conftitution 
of  thofe  who  have  been  born  in  the  temperate  cli 
mate  of  Europe  could  not,  it  is  fuppofed,  fupport 
the  labour  of  digging  the  ground  under  the  burning 
fun  of  the  Weft  Indies  ;  and  the  culture  of  the  fu- 
gar-cane,  as  it  is  managed  at  prefent,  is  all  hand  la 
bour,  though,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  drill 
plough  might  be  introduced  into  it  with  great  advan 
tage.  But,  as  the  profit  and  fuccefs  of  the  cultivati 
on  which  is  carried  on  by  means  of  cattle,  depend 
very  much  upon  the  good  management  of  thofe  cat 
tle  ;  fo  the  profit  and  fuccefs  of  that  which  is  carried 
on  by  flaves,  mud  depend  equally  upon  the  good 
management  of  thofe  flaves  ;  and  in  the  good  ma 
nagement  of  their  flaves,  the  French  planters,  I  think 
it  is  generally  allowed,  are  fuperior  to  the  Englilh. 
The  law,  fo  far  as  it  gives  fome  weak  protection  to 
the  flave  againft  the  violence  of  his  matter,  is  likely 
to  be  better  executed  in  a  colony  where  the  govern 
ment  is  in  a  great  meafure  arbitrary,  than  in  one 
where  it  is  altogether  free.  In  every  country  where 
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the  unfortunate  law  of  flavery  is  eftabliftied,  the  ma- 
giftrate,  when  he  protects  the  flave,  intermeddles  in 
Ibme  meafure  in  the  management  of  the  private  pro 
perty  of  the  mafter ;  and,  in  a  free  country,  where 
the  mafter  is  perhaps  either  a  member  of  the  colony 
aflembly,  or  an  eledor  of  fuch  a  member,  he  dare 
not  do  this  but  with  the  greateft  caution  and  circum- 
fpe&ion.  The  refpecl:  which  he  is  obliged  to  pay  to 
the  mafter,  renders  it  more  difficult  for  him  to  pro 
tect  the  flave.  But  in  a  country  where  the  govern 
ment  is  in  a  great  meafure  arbitrary,  where  it  is  ufu- 
al  for  the  magi  (Irate  to  intermeddle  even  in  the  ma 
nagement  of  the  private  property  of  individuals,  and 
to  fend  them,  perhaps,  a  lettre  de  cachet  if  they  do 
not  manage  it  according  to  his  liking,  it  is  much  ea- 
fier  for  him  to  give  fome  protection  to  the  flave  ;  and 
common  humanity  naturally  difpofes  him  to  do  fo. 
The  protection  of  the  magiftrate  renders  the  flave 
lefs  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  his  mafter,  who  is 
thereby  induced  to  confider  him  with  more  regard, 
and  to  treat  him  with  more  gentlenefs.  Gentle 
ufage  renders  the  flave  not  only  more  faithful,  but 
more  intelligent,  and  therefore,  upon  a  double  ac 
count,  more  ufeful.  He  approaches  more  to  the 
condition  of  a  free  fervant,  and  may  poflTefs  fome  de 
gree  of  integrity  and  attachment  to  his  matter's  in- 
tereft,  virtues  which  frequently  belong  to  free  fer- 
vants,  but  which  never  can  belong  to  a  flave,  who 
is  treated  as  flaves  commonly  are  in  countries  where 
the  mafter  is  perfectly  free  and  fecure. 

THAT  the  condition  of  a  flave  is  better  under  an 
arbitrary  than  under  a  free  government,  is,  I  believe, 
fupported  by  the  hiftory  of  all  ages  and  nations.  In 
the  Roman  hiftory,  the  firft  time  we  read  of  the  ma 
giftrate  interpofing  to  protect  the  flave  from  the  vio 
lence  of  his  mafter,  is  under  the  emperors.  When 
Vedius  Pollio,  in  the  prefence  of  Auguflus,  ordered 
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one  of  his  Haves,  who  had  committed  a  flight  fault, 
to  be  cut  into  pieces  and  thrown  into  his  fifti  pond  in 
order  to  feed  his  fifties,  the  emperor  commanded  him, 
with  indignation,  to  emancipate  immediately,  not 
only  that  flave,  but  all  the  others  that  belonged  to 
him.  Under  the  republic  no  magiftrate  could  have 
had  authority  enough  to  protect:  the  flave,  much  lefs 
to  punifti  the  mafter. 

THE  (lock,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  which  has  improv 
ed  the  fugar  colonies  of  France,  particularly  the  great 
colony  of  St.  Domingo,  has  been  raifed  almoft  en 
tirely  from  the  gradual  improvement  and  cultivation 
of  thofe  colonies.  It  has  been  almoft  altogether  the 
produce  of  the  foil  and  of  the  induftry  of  the  colo- 
nifts,  or,  what  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  the  price  of 
that  produce  gradually  accumulated  by  good  manage 
ment,  and  employed  in  raifmg  a  (till  greater  produce. 
But  the  ftock  which  has  improved  and  cultivated  the 
fugar  colonies  of  England  has,  a  great  part  of  it,  been 
fent  out  from  England,  and  has  by  no  means  been, 
altogether  the  produce  of  the  foil  and  induftry  of  the 
colonifts.  The  profperity  of  the  Englifti  fugar  colo 
nies  has  been,  in  a  great  meafure,  owing -to  the  great 
riches  of  England,  of  which  a  part  has  overflowed,  if 
one  may  fay  fo,  upon  thofe  colonies.  But  the  prof 
perity  of  the  fugar  colonies  of  France  has  been  entire 
ly  owing  to  the  good  conduct  of  the  colonift?,  which 
muft  therefore  have  had  fome  fuperiority  over  that  of 
the  Englifti  •,  and  this  fuperiority  has  been  remarked 
in  nothing  fo  much  as  in  the  good  management  of 
their  (laves. 

SUCH  have  been  the  general  outlines  of  the  policy 
of  the  different  European  nations  with  regard  to  their 
colonies. 

THE  policy  of  Europe,  therefore,  has  very  little 
to  boaft  of,  either  in  the  original  eftabliftiment,  or, 
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fo  far  as  concerns  their  internal  government,  in  the 
fubfequent  profperity  of  the  colonies  of  America. 

FOLLY  and  injurtice  feem  to  have  been  the  princi 
ples  which  prefided  over  and  directed  the  firft  project 
of  eftablifhing  thofe  colonies;  the  folly  of  hunting 
after  gold  and  filver  mines,  and  the  injuftice  of  covet 
ing  the  poiTeffion  of  a  country  whofe  harmlefs  natives, 
far  from  having  ever  injured  the  people  of  Europe, 
had  receeived  the  firft  adventurers  with  every  mark  of 
kindnefs  and  hofpitality. 

THE  adventurers,  indeed,  who  formed  fome  of 
the  later  eftablifhments,  joined,  to  the  chimerical  pro 
ject  of  rinding  gold  and  filver  mines,  other  motives 
more  reafonable  and  more  laudable ;  but  even  thefe 
motives  do  very  little  honour  to  the  policy  of  Europe. 

THE  Englim  puritans,  retrained  at  home,  fled  for 
freedom  to  America,  and  eftabli  fried  there  the  four 
governments  of  New  England.  The  Englim  catho 
lics,  treated  with  much  greater  injuflice,  eftablifhed 
that  of  Maryland;  the  Quakers  that  of  Pennfylvania. 
The  Portuguefe  Jews,  perfecutcd  by  the  inquifition, 
ftript  of  their  fortunes,  and  banifhed  to  Brazil,  intro 
duced,  by  their  example,  fome  fort  of  order  and  in- 
duftry  among  the  tranfported  felons  and  ftrumpets,  by 
whom  that  colony  was  originally  peopled,  and  taught 
them  the  culture  of  the  fugar-cane.  Upon  all  thefe 
different  occafions  it  was,  not  the  wifdom  and  policy, 
but  the  diforder  and  injuflice  of  the  European  govern 
ments,  which  peopled  and  cultivated  America. 

IN  effectuating  fome  of  the  mod  important  of  thefe 
eftablimments,  the  different  governments  of  Europe 
had  as  little  merit  as  in  projecting  them.  The  con- 
queft  of  Mexico  was  the  project,  not  of  the  council 
of  Spain,  but  of  a  governor  of  Cuba;  and  it  was  ef 
fectuated  by  the  fpirit  of  the  bold  ad  venturer  to  whom 
it  was  entrufted,  in  fpite  of  every  thing  which  that 
governor,  who  foon  repented  of  having  trufted  fuch  a 
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rfon,  could  do  to  thwart  it.  The  conquerors  of 
lili  and  Peru,  and  of  almoft  all  the  other  Spanifh 
fettlements  upon  the  continent  of  America,  carried 
out  with  them  no  other  public  encouragement,  but  a 
general  permiilion  to  make  fettlements  and  conquefts 
in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Spain.  Thofe  adventures 
were  all  at  the  private  rifk  and  expence  of  the  ad 
venturers.  The  government  of  Spain  contributed 
fcarce  any  thing  to  any  of  them.  That  of  England 
contributed  as  little  towards  effectuating  the  eftabliih- 
ment  of  fome  of  its  moft  important  colonies  in  North 
America. 

WHEN  thofe  eftablifhments  were  effectuated,  and 
had  become  fo  confiderable  as  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  mother  country,  the  firft  regulations  which  fhe 
made  with  regard  to  them  had  always  in  view  to  fe- 
cure  to  herfelf  the  monopoly  of  their  commerce  ;  to 
confine  their  market,  and  to  enlarge  her  own  at  their 
expence,  and,  confequently,  rather  to  damp  and  dif- 
courage,  than  to  quicken  and  forward  the  courfe  of 
their  profperity.  In  the  different  ways  in  which  this 
monopoly  has  been  exercifed,  confifts  oneofthemofl 
effential  differences  in  the  policy  of  the  different  Eu 
ropean  nations  with  regard  to  their  colonies.  The 
bell  of  them  all,  that  of  England,  is  only  fomewhat 
lefs  illiberal  and  oppreflive  than  that  of  any  of  the 
reft. 

IN  what  way,  therefore,  has  the  policy  of  Europe 
contributed  either  to  the  firft  eftablimment,  or  to  the 
prefent  grandeur  of  the  colonies  of  America  ?  In  one 
way,  and  in  one  way  only,  it  has  contributed  a  good 
deal.  Magna  virum  Mater  !  It  bred  and  formed  the 
men  who  were  capable  of  atchieving  fuch  great  acti 
ons,  and  of  laying  the  foundation  of  fo  great  an  em 
pire  ;  and  there  is  no  other  quarter  of  the  world  of 
which  the  policy  is  capable  of  forming,  or  has  ever 
actually  and  in  fact  formed  fuch  men.  The  colonies 
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owe  to  the  policy  of  Europe  the  education  and  great 
views  of  their  aclive  and  enterprifing  founders  ;  and 
fome  of  the  greateft  and  no  oft  important  of  them,  fo 
far  as  concerns  their  internal  government,  owe  to  it 
fcarce  any  thing  elfe. 

PART  THIRD. 

Of  the  Advantages  which  Europe  has  derived  from  the 
Difcovery  of  America,  and  from  that  of  a 
to  the  Eajl  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

SUCH  are  the  advantages  which  the  colonies  of 
America  have  derived  from  the  policy  of  Europe. 

WHAT  are  thofe  which  Europe  has  derived  from 
the  difcovery  and  colonization  of  America? 

THOSE  advantages  may  be  divided,  rirft,  into  the 
general  advantages  which  Europe,  confidered  as  one 
great  country,  has  derived  from  thofe  great  events ; 
and,  fecondly,  into  the  particular  advantages  which 
each  colonizing  country  has  derived  from  the  colo 
nies  which  particularly  belong  to  it,  in  confequence 
of  the  authority  or  dominion  which  it  exercifes  over 
them. 

THE  general  advantages  which  Europe,  confidered 
as  one  great  country,  has  derived  from  the  difcovery 
and  colonization  of  America,  confift,  firft,  in  the  in- 
creafe  of  its  enjoyments;  and,  fecondly,  in  the  aug 
mentation  of  its  mduftry. 

THE  furplus  produce  of  America,  imported  into 
Europe,  furnimes  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  conti- 
tinent  with  a  variety  of  commodities  which  they 
could  not  otherwife  have  poffeffed,  fome  for  conve- 
niency  and  ufe,  fome  for  pleafure,  and  fome  for  or 
nament,  and  thereby  contributes  to-increafe  their  en 
joyments. 

THE 
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THE  difcovery  and  colonization  of  America,  it 
will  readily  be  allowed,  have  contributed  to  augment 
the  induftry,  fir(t,  of  all  the  countries  which  trade  to 
it  directly  ;  fuch  as  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and 
England;  and,  fecondly,  of  all  thofe  which,  without 
trading  to  it  directly,  fend,  through  the  medium  of 
other  countries,  goods  to  it  of  their  own  produce  ;  fuch 
as  Auftrian  Flanders,  and  fome  provinces  of  Germa 
ny,  which,  through  the  medium  of  the  countries  be 
fore  mentioned,  fend  to  it  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
linen  and  other  goods.  All  fuch  countries  have  evi 
dently  gained  a  more  extenfive  market  for  their  fur- 
plus  produce,  and  mutt  confequently  have  been  en 
couraged  to  increafe  its  quantity. 

BUT,  that  thofe  great  events  mould  likewife  have 
contributed  to  encourage  the  industry  of  countries, 
fuch  as  Hungary  and  Poland,  which  may  never,  per 
haps,  have  fent  a  fingle  commodity  of  their  own  pro 
duce  to  America,  is  not,  perhaps,  altogether  fo  evi 
dent.  That  thofe  events  have  done  fo,  however,  can 
not  be  doubted.  Some  part  of  the  produce  of  Ame 
rica  is  confumed  in  Hungary  and  Poland,  and  there 
is  fome  demand  there  for  the  fugar,  chocolate,  and 
tobacco  of  that  new  quarter  of  the  world.  But  thofe 
commodities  muit  be  purchafed  with  fomething  which 
is  either  the  produce  of  the  induftry  of  Hungary  and 
Poland,  or  with  fomething  which  had  been  purchafed 
with  fome  part  of  that  produce.  Thofe  commodi 
ties  of  America  are  new  values,  new  equivalents,  in 
troduced  into  Hungary  and  Poland  to  be  exchanged 
there  for  the  furplus  produce  of  thofe  countries.  By 
being  carried  thither  they  create  a  new  and  more 
extenfive  market  for  that  furplus  produce.  They 
raife  its  value,  and  thereby  contribute  to  encourage  its 
increafe.  Though  no  part  of  it  may  ever  be  carried 
to  America,  it  may  be  carried  to  other  countries  which 
purchafe  it  with  a  part  of  their  (hare  of  the  furplus 
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produce  of  America  ;  and  it  may  find  a  market  by 
means  of  the  circulation  of  that  trade  which  was  ori 
ginally  put  into  motion  by  the  furplus  produce  of 
America. 

THOSE  great  events  may  even  have  contributed  to 
increale  the  enjoyments,  and  to  augment  the  induftry 
of  countries  which,  not  only  never  fent  any  commo 
dities  to  America,  but  never  received  any  from  it. 
Even  fuch  countries  may  have  received  a  greater  abun 
dance  of  other  commodities  from  countries  of  which 
the  furplus  produce  had  been  augmented  by  means  of 
the  American  trade.  This  greater  abundance,  as  it 
muft  neceiFarily  have  increafed  their  enjoyments,  fu 
it  muft  likewife  have  augmented  their  induftry.  A 
greater  number  of  new  equivalents  of  fome  kind  or 
other  miift  have  been  prefented  to  them  to  be  ex 
changed  for  the  furplus  produce  of  that  induftry.  A 
more  extenfive  market  muft  have  been  created  for 
that  furplus  produce,  fo  as  to  raife  its  value,  and 
thereby  encourage  its  increafe.  The  mafs  of  commo 
dities  annually  thrown  into  the  great  circle  of  Euro 
pean  commerce,  and  by  its  various  revolutions  an 
nually  diftributed  among  all  the  different  nations  com 
prehended  within  it,  muft  have  been  augmented  by 
the  whole  furplus  produce  of  America.  A  greater 
ihare  of  this  greater  mafs,  therefore,  is  likely  to  have 
fallen  to  each  of  thofe  nations,  to  have  increafed  their 
enjoyments,  and  augmented  their  induftry. 

THE  exclufive  trade  of  the  mother  countries  tends 
to  diminish,  or,  at  leaft,  to  keep  down  below  what 
they  would  otherwifc  rife  to,  both  the  enjoyments 
and  induftry  of  all  thofe  nations  in  general,  and  of 
the  American  colonies  in  particular.  It  is  a  dead 
weight  upon  the  action  of  one  of  the  great  fprings 
•which  puts  into  moiiori  a  great  part  of  the  bufmefs 
of  mankind.  By  rendering  the  colony  produce  dear 
er  in  all  other  countries,  it  leflTens  its  confumption, 

and 
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and  thereby  cramps  the  induftry  of  the  colonies,  and 
both  the  enjoyments  and  the  indufbry  of  all  other 
countries,  which  both  enjoy  lefs  when  they  pay  more 
lor  what  they  enjoy,  and  produce  lefs  when  they  get 
kfs  tor  what  they  produce.  By  rendering  the  pro 
duce  of  all  other  countries  dearer  in  the  colonies, 
it  cramps,  in  the  fame  manner,  the  induftry  of  all 
other  countries,  and  both  the  enjoyments  2nd  the 
induftry  of  the  colonies.  It  is  a  clog  which,  for 
the  fuppofed  benefit  of  fome  particular  countries, 
embarrailes  the  pleafures,  and  encumtx  the  in- 
duftry  of  all  other  countries  ;  but  of  the  colonies 
more  than  of  any  other.  It  not  only  exclude?, 
as  much  as  polTible,  all  other  countries  from  one. 
particular  market  ;  but  it  confines,  as  much  as  pof- 
ble,  the  colonies  to  one  particular  market  ;  and  tli€ 
difference  is  very  great  between  being  excluded  from 
one  particular  market,  when  all  others  are  open, 
and  being  confined  to  one  particular  marker,  when 
all  others  are  fhut  up.  The  fur  pi  us  produce  of  the 
colonies,  however,  is  the  original  fource  of  all  that 
increafe  of  enjoyments  and  induftry  which  Europe 
derives  from  the  difcovery  and  colonization  of  Ame 
rica  ;  and  the  exclufive  trade  of  the  mother  countries 
tends  to  render  this  fource  much  lefs  abundant  than 
it  othervvife  would  be. 

THE  particular  advantages  which  each  colonizing 
country  derives  from  the  colonies  which  particularly 
belong  to  it,  are  of  two  different  kinds ;  firft,  thofe 
common  advantages  which  every  empire  derives  from 
the  provinces  fubjecl:  to  its  dominion  ;  and  fecondly, 
thofe  peculiar  advantages  which  are  fuppofed  to  re- 
fult  from. provinces  of  fo  very  peculiar  a  nature  as 
the  European  colonies  of  America. 

THE  common  advantages  which  every  empire  de 
rives  from  the  provinces  fubjecl:  to  its  dominion,  con- 
lift,  firft,  in  the  military  force  which  they  furnifh 

for 
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for  its  defence;  and,  fecondly,  in  the  revenue  which 
they  furnifli  for  the  fnpport  of  its  civil  government. 
The  Roman  colonies  furnifhed  occafionally  both  the 
one  and  the  other.  The  Greek  colonies,  fometimes,  fur- 
•nilhed  a  military  force;  but  feldom  any  revenue. 
They  feldom  acknowledged  themfelves  fubjecl;  to 
the  dominion  of  the  mother  city.  They  were  ge 
nerally  her  allies  in  war,  but  very  feldom  her  fubjeds 
in  peace. 

THE  European  colonies  of  America  have  never 
yet  furnilhed  any  military  force  for  the  defence  of  the 
mother  country.  Their  military  force  has  never  yet 
been  lufficient  for  their  own  defence  ;  and  in  the  dif 
ferent  wars  in  which  the  mother  countries  have  been 
engaged,  the  defence  of  their  colonies  has  generally 
occasioned  a  very  confiderable  diitra&ion  of  the  mi 
litary  force  of  thofe  countries.  In  thisrefpecl,  there 
fore,  all  the  European  colonies  have,  without  ex 
ception,  been  a  canfe  rather  of  weaknefs  than  of 
flrength  to  their  refpecrive  mother  countries. 

THE  colonies  of  Spain  and  Portugal  only  have 
contributed  any  revenue  towards  the  defence  of  the 
mother  country,  or  the  fupport  of  her  civil  govern 
ment.  The  taxes  which  have  been  levied  upon  thofe 
of  other  European  nations,  upon  thofe  of  England 
in  particular,  have  feldom  been  equal  to  the  expence 
laid  out  upon  them  in  time  of  peace,  and  never  fuf- 
ficient  to  defray  that  which  they  occafioned  in  time  of 
war.  Such  colonies,  therefore,  have  been  a  fource  of 
expence  and  not  of  revenue  to  their  refpecrive  mo 
ther  countries. 

THE  advantages  of  fuch  colonies  to  their  refpec- 
tive  mother  countries,  confifl  altogether  in  thofe  pe 
culiar  advantages  which  are  fuppoied  to  refult  from 
provinces  of  fo  very  peculiar  a  nature  as  the  Europe 
an  colonies  of  America ;  and  the  exclufive  trade,  it 
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is  acknowledged,  is  the  fole  fource  of  all  thofe  pecu 
liar  advantages. 

IN  confequence  of  this  exclufive  trade,  all  that 
part  of  the  furplus  produce  of  the  Englifh  colonies, 
lor  example,  which  confifts  in  what  are  called  enu 
merated  commodities,  can  be  fent  to  no  other  coun 
try  but  England.  Other  countries  muft  afterwards 
buy  it  of  her.  It  muft  be  cheaper  therefore  in  Eng 
land  than  it  can  be  in  any  other  country,  and  muft: 
contribute  more  to  increafe  the  enjoyments  of  Eng 
land,  than  thofe  of  any  other  country.  It  muft  like- 
wife  contribute  more  to  encourage  herinduftry.  For 
all  thofe  parts  of  her  own  furplus  produce  which. 
England  exchanges  for  thofe  enumerated  commodi 
ties,  flie  muft  get  a. better  price  than  any  other  coun 
tries  can  get  for  the  like  parts  of  theirs,  when  they, 
exchange  them  for  the  fame  commodities.  The 
manufactures  of  England,  for  example,  will  pur- 
chafe  a  greater  quantity  of  the  fugar  and  tobacco  of 
her  own  colonies,  than  the  like  manufactures  oi 
other  countries  can  purchafe  of  that  fugar  and  tobac 
co.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  manufactures  of  Eng 
land  and  thofe  of  other  countries  are  both  to  be  ex 
changed  for  the  fugar  and  tobacco  of  the  Englilh  co 
lonies,  this  fuperiurity  of  price  gives  an  encourage-- 
mem  to  the  former,  beyond  what  the  latter  can  in 
thefe  circumftances  enjoy..  The  exclufive  trade  of 
the  colonies,  therefore,  as  it  diminiihes,  or,  at  leafr, . 
keeps  down  below  what  they  would  otherwife  rife 
to,  both  the.  enjoyments  and  the  induftry  of  the  coun 
tries  which  do  not  poflefs  it ;  fo  it  gives  an  evident 
advantage  to  the  countries  which  do  pofTcfs  it  over 
thofe  other  countries.. 

THIS  advantage,  however,  will,  perhaps,  be  found- 

to  be  rather  what  may  be  called  a  relative  than  an 

abfolute -advantage  :  and  to  give  a  fnperiority  to  the 

country  which  enjoys  it,  rather  by  deprcfiing  the  in— 
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cluftry  and  produce  of  other  countries,  than  by  raid 
ing  thofe  of  that  particular  country  above  what  they 
would  naturally  rife  to  in  the  cafe  of  a  free  trade. 

THE  tobacco  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  for  ex 
ample,  by  means  of  the  monopoly  which  England 
enjoys  of  it,  certainly  comes  cheaper  to  England  than 
it  can  do  to  France,  to  whom  England  commonly 
fells  a  confiderable  part  of  it.     But  had  France,  and 
all  other  European  countries  been,  at  all  times,  al 
lowed  a  free  trade  to  Maryland  and  Virginia,  the  to 
bacco  of  thofe  colonies*might,  by  this  time,  have 
come  cheaper  than  it  actually  does,  not  only  to  all 
thofe  other  countries,  but  likewife  to  England.    The 
produce  of  tobacco,  in  confequence  of  a  market  fo 
much  more  extenfive  than  any  which  it  has  hitherto 
enjoyed,  might,  and  probably  would,  by  this  time, 
have  been  fo  much  increafed  as  to  reduce  the  profits 
of  a  tobacco  plantation  to  their  natural  level  with 
thofe  of  a  corn  plantation,  which,  it  is  fuppofed,, 
they  are  flill  fomewhat  above.     The  price  of  tobac 
co  might,  and  probably  would,  by   this  time,  have 
fallen  fomewhat  lower  than  it  is  at  prefent.     An 
equal  quantity  of  the  commodities  either  of  England, 
or  of  thofe  other  countries,  might  have  purchafed  in. 
Maryland  and  Virginia  a  greater  quantity  of  tobacco 
than  it  can  do  at  prefent,  and,  confequently,   have 
been  fold  there  for  fo  much  a  better  price.     So  far 
as  that  weed,  therefore,  can,  by  its  cheapnefs  and 
abundance,  increafe  the  enjoyments  or  augment  the 
induftry  either  of  England  or  of  any  other  country, 
it  would,  probably,  in  the  cafe  of  a  free  trade,  have 
produced  both  thefe  effects  in  fomewhat  a  greater  de 
gree  than  it  can  do   at  prefent.     England,  indeed, 
would  not  in  this  cafe  have  had  any  advantage  over 
other  countries.     She  might  have  bought  the  tobac 
co  of  her  colonies  fomewhat  cheaper,  and,  confe- 
cuiently,.  have  fold  fome  of  her  own  commodities 

fomewhat 
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fomewhat  dearer  than  (he  a&ually  does.  But  fhe 
could  neither  have  bought  the  one  cheaper  nor  fold 
the  other  dearer  than  any  other  country  might  have 
done.  She  might,  perhaps,  have  gained  an  abfo- 
lute,  but  fhe  would  certainly  have  loll  a  relative  ad 
vantage. 

IN  order,  however,  to  obtain  this  relative  advan 
tage  in  the  colony  trade,  in  order  to  execute  the  in 
vidious  and  malignant  project  of  excluding  as  much 
as  poflible  other  nations  from  any  (hare  in  it,  Eng 
land,  there  are  very  probable  reafons  for  believing, 
has  not  only  facrificed  a  part  of  the  abfolute  advan 
tage  which  fhe,  as  well  as  every  other  nation,  might 
have  derived  from  that  trade,  but  has  fubje&ed  her- 
felf  both  to  an  abfolute  and  to  a  relative  difadvantage 
in  almoft  every  other  branch  of  trade. 

WHEN,  by  the  act  of  navigation,  England  aiTum- 
cd  to  herfelf  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  the 
foreign  capitals  which  had  before  been  employed  in 
it  were  neceflarily  withdrawn  from  it.  The  Englifh 
capital,  which  had  before  carried  on  but  a  part  of  it, 
was  now  to  carry  on  the  whole.  The  capital  which 
had  before  fupplied  the  colonies  with  but  a  part  of 
the  goods  which  they  wanted  from  Europe,  was  now 
all  that  was  employed  to  fiipply  them  with  the  whole* 
But  it  could  not  fupply  them  with  the  whole,  and 
the  goods  with  which  it  did  fupply  them  were  necef- 
farily  fold  very  dear.  The  capital  which  had  before 
bought  but  a  part  of  the  furplus  produce  of  the  co 
lonies,  was  now  all  that  was  employed  to  buy  the 
whole.  But  it  could  not  buy  the  whole  at  any  thing 
near  the  old  price,  and,  therefore,  whatever  it  did 
buy  it  necelTarily  bought  very  cheap.  But  in  an  em 
ployment  of  capital  in  which  the  merchant  fold  very 
dear  and  bought  very  cheap,  the  profit  muft  have 
been  very  great,  and  much  above  the  ordinary  level 
of  profit  in  other  branches  oi  trade.  This  fuperiori- 
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ty  of  profit  in  the  colony  trade  could  not  fail  to  draw 
Irorn  other  branches  of  trade  a  part  of  the  capital 
•which  had  before  been  employed  in  them.  But  this 
revulfion  of  capital,  as  it  mutt  have  gradually  increaf- 
ed  the  competition  of  capitals  in  the  colony  trade,  fo 
it  muft  have  gradually  diminiihed  that  competition 
in  all  thole  other  branches  of  trade  ;  as  it  mull  have 
gradually  lowered  the  profits  of  the  one,  fo  it  mud: 
have  gradually  raifed  thofe  of  the  other,  till  the  pro 
fits  of  all  came  to  a  new  level,  different  from  and 
fomewhat  higher  than  that  at  which  they  had  been 
before. 

THIS  double  effect,  of  drawing  capital  from  all 
other  trades,  and  of  railing  the  rate  of  profit  fome 
what  higher  than  it  otherwife  would  have  been  in  all 
trades,  was  not  only  produced  by  this  monopoly  up 
on  its  firft  eftablifhment,  but  has  continued  to  be 
produced  by  it  ever  fince. 

FIRST,  this  monopoly  has  been  continually  draw 
ing  capital  from  all  other  trades  to  be  employed  in 
that  of  the  colonies. 

THOUGH  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  has  increaf- 
ed  very  much  fince  the  eftablifliment  of  the  a 61  of 
navigation,  it  certainly  has  not  increafed  in  the  fame, 
proportion  as  that  of  the  colonies.  But  the  foreign, 
trade  of  every  country  naturally  increafes  in  propor 
tion  to  its  wealth,  its  furplus  produce  in  proportion, 
to  its  whole  produce ;  and  Great  Britain  having  en- 
grolTcd  to  herfelf  almoft  the  whole  of  what  may  be 
called  the  foreign  trade  of  the  colonies,  and  her  capi 
tal  not  having  increafed  in  the  fame  proportion  as 
the  extent  of  that  trade,  (he  could  not  carry  it  oa 
without  continually  withdrawing  from  other  branch 
es  of  trade  fome  part  of  the  capital  which  had  before 
been  employed  in  them,  as  well  as  withholding 
from  them  a  great  deal  more  which  would  otherwife 
have  gone  to  them.  Since  the  cfUblifhment  of  the 
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a&  of  navigation,  accordingly,  the  colony  trade  has 
been  continually  increafing,  while  many  other  branch 
es  of  foreign  trade,  particularly  of  that  to  other  parts 
of  Europe,  have  been  continually  decaying.  Our 
manufactures  for  foreign  fale,  inftead  of  being  fuited, 
as  before  the  acl:  of  navigation,  to  the  neighbouring 
market  of  Europe,  or  to  the  more  diitant  one  of  the 
countries  which  lie  round  the  Mediterranean  fea, 
have,  the  greater  part  of  them,  been  accommodated 
to  the  ftill  more  diftant  one  of  the  colonies,  to  the 
market  in  which  they  have  the  monopoly,  rather  than 
to  that  in  which  they  have  many  competitors.  The 
caufes  of  decay  in  other  branches  of  foreign  trade, 
which,  by  Sir  Matthew  Decker  and  other  writers, 
have  been  fought  for  in  the  excefs  and  improper 
mode  of  taxation,  in  the  high  price  of  labour,  in  the 
increafe  of  luxury,  &c.  may  all  be  found  in  the  over 
growth  of  the  colony  trade.  The  mercantile  capi 
tal  of  Great  Britain,  though  very  great,  yet  not  be 
ing  infinite  ;  and  though  greatly  increafed  fince  the 
acl:  of  navigation,  yet  not  being  increafed  in  the  fame 
proportion  as  the  colony  trade,  that  trade  could  not 
poflibly  be  carried  on  without  withdrawing  fome  part 
of  that  capital  from  other  branches  of  trade,  nor 
consequently  without  fome  decay  of  thofe  other 
branches. 

\\  ENGLAND,  it  muft  be  obfervcd,  was  a  great  trad 
ing  country,  her  mercantile  capital  was  very  great  and 
likely  to  become  ftill  greater  and  greater  every  day, 
not  only  before  the  acl  of  navigation  had  eflablifhed 
the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  but  before  that 
trade  was  very  confiderable.  In  the  Dutch  war,  du 
ring  the  government  of  Cromwel,  her  navy  was  fupe- 
rior  to  that  of  Holland;  and  in  that  which  broke  out 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  it  was  at 
leaft  equal,  perhaps  fuperior,  to  the  united  navies  of 
France  and  Holland.  Itsfuperiority,  perhaps,  would 
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fcarce  appear  greater  in  the  prefent  times ;  at  leaft  if 
the  Dutch  navy  was  to  bear  the  fame  proportion  to 
the  Dutch  commerce  now  which  it  did  then.  But 
this  great  naval  power  could  not,  in  either  of  thofe 
wars,  be  owing  lo  the  a£t  of  navigation.  During  the 
firft  of  them  the  plan  of  that  acl:  had  been  but  juil 
formed;  and  though  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
fecond  it  had  been  fully  ena&ed  by  legal  authority ; 
yet  no  part  of  it  could  have  had  time  to  produce  any 
confiderable  effedl,  and  leaft  of  all  that  part  which  el- 
tablifhed  the  exclufive  trade  to  the  colonies.  Both  the 
colonies  and  their  trade  were  inconliderable  then  in 
companion  of  what  they  are  now.  The  ifland  of 
Jamaica  was  an  unwholefome  defert,  little  inhabited, 
and  lefs  cultivated.  New  York  and  New  Jerfey  were 
in  the  poilefflon  of  the  Dutch:  the  half  of  St.  Chrif- 
topher's  in  that  of  the  French.  The  ifland  of  Anti 
gua,  the  two  Carolinas,  Penfylvania,  Georgia,  and 
Nova  Scotia,  were  not  planted.  Virginia,  Maryland, 
and  New  England  weie  planted;  and  though  they 
were  very  thriving  colonies,  yet  there  was  not,  per 
haps,  at  that  time,  either  in  Europe  or  America,  a 
fmgle  perfon  who  fovefaw  or  even  fufpe£ted  the  rapid 
progrefs  which  thty  have  fince  made  in  wealth,  po 
pulation  and  improvement.  Theiflancl  of  Barbadoes, 
in  fhort,  was  the  only  Britifh  colony  of  any  confe- 
quence  of  which  the  condition  at  that  time  bore  any 
refemblance  to  what  it  is  at  prefent.  The  trade  of 
the  colonies,  of  which  England,  even  for  fome  time 
after  the  aft  of  navigation,  enjoyed  but  a  part  (for 
the  a6t  of  navigation  was  not  very  ftriclly  executed 
till  feveral  years  after  it  was  enacted),  could  not  at 
that  time  be  the  caufe  of  the  great  trade  of  England, 
nor  of  the  great  naval  power  which  was  fupported  by 
that  trade.  The  trade  which  at  that  time  fupported 
that  great  naval  power  was  the  trade  of  Europe,  and 
of  the  countries  which  He  round  the  Mediterranean, 

feu 
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fea.  But  the  fliare  which  Great  Britain  at  prefent  en 
joys  of  that  trade  could  not  fupport  any  fuch  great  na- 
vat  power.  Had  the  growing  trade  of  the  colonies 
been  left  free  to  all  nations,  whatever  fhare  of  it  might 
have  fallen  to  Great  Britain,  and  a  very  coniiderable 
fhare  would  probably  have  fallen  to  her,  inuft  have 
been  all  an  addition  to  this  great  trade  of  which  fhe 
was  before  in  porTeflion.  In  confequence  of  the  mo 
nopoly,  the  increafe  of  the  colony  trade  has  not  fo 
much  occafioned  an  addition  to  the  trade  which  Great 
Britain  had  before,  as  a  total  change  in  its  direction. 

SECONDLY,  this  monopoly  has  neceflarily  contri 
buted  to  keep  up  the  rate  of  profit  in  all  the  different 
branches  of  Britifh  trade  higher  than  it  naturally  would 
have  been,  had  all  nations  been  allowed  a  free  trade 
to  the  Britiih  colonies. 

THE  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  as  it  neceffa- 
jily  drew  towards  that  trade  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  capital  of  Great  Britain  than  what  would  have 
gone  to  it  of  its  own  accord ;  fo  by  the  expulfion  of 
all  foreign  capitals  ii  necefrarily  reduced  the  whole 
quantity  of  capital  employed  in  that  trade  below 
what  it  naturally  would  have  been  in  the  cafe  of  a  free 
trade.  But,  by  leiTening  the  competition  of  capitals 
in  that  branch  of  trade,  it  necefTarily  raifed  the  rate 
of  profit  in  that  branch.  By  lefFening  too  the  com 
petition  of  Bfitifh  capitals  in  all  other  branches  of 
trade,  it  neceirarily  raifed  the  rate  of  Britiih  pro  tit  in 
all  ihofe  other  branches.  Whatever  may  have  been, 
at  any  particular  period,  fince  the  efrabliihmentof  the 
aft  of  navigation,  the  flate  or  extent  of  the  mercan 
tile  capital  of  Great  Britain,  the  monopoly  of  the  co 
lony  trade  muft,  during  the  continuance  of  that  ftate, 
have  raifed  the  ordinary  rate  of  Britiih  profit  higher 
than  it  otherwife  would  have  been  both  in  that  and  in 
all  the  other  branches  of  Britifh  trade.  If,  lince  the 
eftablifhment  of  the  a&  of  navigation,  the  ordinary 

rate 
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rate  of  Britifh  profit  has  fallen  coniiderably,  as  it  cer 
tainly  has,  it  muft  have  fallen  dill  lower,  nad  not  the 
monopoly  eftablilhed  by  that  a6t  contributed  to  keep 
it  up. 

BUT  whatever  raifes  in  any  country  the  ordinary 
rate  of  profit  higher  than  it  otherwife  would  be,  ne- 
cefTarily  fubje<Sts  ihat  country  both  to  an  abfolute  and 
to  a  relative  difadvantage  in  every  branch  of  trade  of 
which  fhe  has  not  the  monopoly. 

IT  fubjedts  her  to  an  abfolute  difadvantage :  becaufe 
in  fuch  branches  of  trade  her  merchants  cannot  get 
this  greater  profit,  without  felling  dearer  than  they 
otherwife  would  do  both  the  goods  of  foreign  coun 
tries  which  they  import  into  their  own,  and  the  goods 
of  their  own  country  which  they  export  to  foreign 
countries.  Their  own  country  muft  both  buy  dearer 
and  fell  dearer;  muft  both  buy  lefs  and  fell  lefs;  muft 
both  enjoy  lefs  and  produce  lefs,  than  fhe  otherwife 
would  do. 

IT  fubje&s  her  to  a  relative  difadvantage;  becaufe 
in  fuch  branches  of  trade  it  lets  other  countries  which 
are  not  fubjecl  to  the  fame  abfolute  difadvantage,  ei 
ther  more  above  her  or  lefs  below  her  than  they  other- 
wife  would  be.  It  enables  them  both  to  enjoy  more 
and  to  produce  more  in  proportion  to  what  Ihe  enjoys 
and  produces.  It  renders  their  fuperiority  greater  or 
their  inferiority  lefs  than  it  otherwife  would  be.  By 
raifing  the  price  of  her  produce  above  what  it  other- 
wife  would  be,  it  enables  the  merchants  of  other  coun 
tries  to  underfill  her  in  foreign  markets,  and  thereby 
to  juftle  her  out  of  almoft  all  thofe  branches  of  trade, 
of  which  me  has  not  the  monopoly. 

OUR  merchants  frequently  complain  of  the  high 
wages  of  Britiih  labour  as  the  caufe  of  their  manufac 
tures  being  underfold  in  foreign  markets;  but  they  are 
filent  about  the  high  profits  of  ftock.  They  complain 
of  the  extravagant  gain  of  other  people ;  but  they  fay 

nothing 
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nothing  of  their  own.  The  high  profits  of  Britifli 
ftock,  however,  may  contribute  towards  raifing  the 
price  of  Britifh  manufa&ures  in  many  cafes  as  much, 
and  in  fome  perhaps  more,  than  the  high  wages  of 
Britiih  labour. 

IT  is  in  this  manner  that  the  capital  of  Great  Bri 
tain,  one  may  juftly  lay,  has  partly  been  drawn  and 
partly  been  driven  from  the  greater  part  of  the  different 
branches  of  trade  of  which  fhe  has  not  the  monopoly ; 
from  the  trade  of  Europe  in  particular,  and  from  that 
of  the  countries  which  lie  round  the  Mediterranean 
fea. 

IT  has  partly  been  drawn  from  thofe  branches  of 
trade;  by  the  attraction  of  fuperior  profit  in  the  co 
lony  trade  in  confequence  of  the  continual  increafe  of 
that  trade,  and  of  the  continual  infufficiency  of  the 
capital  which  had  carried  it  on  one  year  to  carry  it  on 
the  next. 

IT  has  partly  been  driven  from  them ;  by  the  ad 
vantage  which  the  high  rate  of  profit,  eftablimed  in 
Great  Britain,  gives  to  other  countries,  in  all  the  dif 
ferent  branches  of  trade  of  which  Great  Britain  has 
not  the  monopoly. 

As  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has  drawn 
from  thofe  other  branches  a  part  of  the  Britifh  capital 
which  would  otherwife  have  been  employed  in  them, 
fo  it  has  forced  into  them  many  foreign  capitals  which 
would  never  have  gone  to  them,  had  they  not  been 
expelled  from  the  colony  trade.  In  thofe  other  branch 
es  of  trade  it  has  diminifhed  the  competition  of  Britifh 
capitals,  and  thereby  raifed  the  rate  of  Britifh  profit 
higher  than  it  otherwife  would  have  been.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  increafed  the  competition  of  foreign 
capitals,  and  thereby  funk  the  rate  of  foreign  profit 
lower  than  it  otherwife  would  have  been.  Both  in 
the  one  way  and  in  the  other  it  muft  evidently  have 
VOL.  II.  Gg  fubjeded 
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fubjecled  Great  Britain  to  a  relative  difadvantage  in 
all  thofe  other  branches  of  trade. 

The  colony  trade,  however,  it  may  perhaps  be  faid, 
is  more  advantageous  to  Great  Britain  than  any  other; 
and  the  monopoly,  by  forcing  into  that  trade  a  great 
er  proportion  of"  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  than 
what  would  otherwife  have  gone  to  it,  has  turned 
that  capital  into  an  employment  more  advantageous 
to  the  country  than  any  other  which  it  could  have 
found. 

THE  moft  advantageous  employment  of  any  capi 
tal  to  the  country  to  which  it  belongs,  is  that  which 
maintains  there  the  greateft  quantity  of  productive 
labour,  and  increafes  the  mod  the  annual  produce  of 
the  land  and  labour  of  that  country.  But  the  quan 
tity  of  productive  labour  which  any  capital  employed 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  confumption,  can  maintain,  is 
exactly  in  proportion,  it  has  been  (hewn  in  the  fe- 
cond  book,  to  the  frequency  of  its  returns.  A  capi 
tal  of  a  thoufand  pounds,  employed  in  a  foreign  trade 
of  confumption,  of  which  the  returns  are  made  regu 
larly  once  in  the  year,  can  keep  in  conftant  employ 
ment,  in  the  country  to  which  it  belongs,  a  quantity 
of  productive  labour  equal  to  what  a  thoufand  pounds 
can  maintain  there  for  a  year.  If  the  returns  are 
made  twice  or  thrice  in  the  year,  it  can  keep  in  con 
ftant  employment  a  quantity  of  productive  labour 
equal  to  what  two  or  three  thoufand  pounds  can  main 
tain  there  for  a  year.  A  foreign  trade  of  confump 
tion  carried  on  with  a  neighbouring,  is,  upon  this  ac 
count,  in  general,  more  advantageous  than  one  carried 
on  with  .a  diitant  country  ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon  a 
direct  foreign  trade  of  confumption,  as  it  has  like- 
vvifc  been  ihewn  in  the  fecond  book,  is  in  general 
more  advantageous  than  a  round-about  one. 

BUT  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  fo  far  as 
it  has  operated  upon  the  employment  of  the  capital 

of 
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of  Great  Britain,  has  in  all  cafes  forced  fome  part 
of  it  from  a  foreign  trade  of  confumption  carried  on 
with  a  neighbouring,  to  one  carried  on  with  a  more 
diftant  country,  and  in  many  cafes  from  a  direct  fo- 
leign  trade  of  confumption  to  a  round-about  one. 

FIRST,  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has  in 
all  cafes  forced  fome  part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Bri-  / 
tain  from  a  foreign  trade  of  confumption  carried  on 
•with  a  neighbouring,  to  one  carried  on  with  a  more 
diftant  country. 

IT  has,  in  all  cafes,  forced  fome  part  of  that  capi 
tal  from  the  trade  with  Europe,  and  with  the  coun 
tries  which  lie  round  the  Mediterranean  fea,  to  that 
with  the  more  diftant  regions  of  America  and  the 
Weft  Indies,  from  which  the  returns  are  neceiFarily 
lefs  frequent,  not  only  on  account  of  the  greater  dif- 
tance,  but  on  account  of  the  peculiar  circumitances 
of  thofe  countries.  New  colonies,  it  has  already 
been  obferved,are  always  underftocked.  Their  capi 
tal  is  always  much  lefs  than  what  they  could  employ 
with  great  profit  and  advantage  in  the  improvement 
and  cultivation  of  their  land.  They  have  a  conflant 
demand,  therefore,  for  more  capital  than  they  have 
of  their  own;  and,  in  order  to  fupply  the  deficiency 
of  their  own,  they  endeavour  to  borrow  as  much  as 
they  can  of  the  mother  country,  to  whom  they  are, 
therefore,  always  in  debt.  The  moil  common  way 
in  which  the  colonifts  contract  this  debt,  is  not  by 
borrowing  upon  bond  of  the  rich  people  of  the  mo 
ther  country,  though  they  fometimes  do  this  too,  but 
by  running  as  much  in  arrear  to  their  correspondents, 
who  fupply  them  with  goods  from  Europe,  as  thole 
correfpondents  will  allow  them.  Their  annual  re 
turns  frequently  do  not  amount  to  more  than  a  third,. 
and  fometimes  not  to  fo  great  a  proportion  of  what 
they  owe.  The  whole  capital,  therefore,  which  their 
correfpondents  advance  to  them  is  feldom  returned 

to 
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to  Britain  in  lefs  than  three,  and  fometimes  not  in  lefs 
than  four  or  five  years.  But  a  Britifti  capital,  of  a 
thoufand  pounds,  for  example,  which  is  returned  to 
Great  Britain  only  once  in  five  years,  can  keep  in 
conftant  employment  only  one-fifth  part  of  the  Bri 
tifti  induftry  which  it  could  maintain  if  the  whole  was 
returned  once  in  the  year  ;  and,  inftead  of  the  quan 
tity  of  induftry  which  a  thoufand  pounds  could  main 
tain  for  a  year,  can  keep  in  conftant  employment  the 
quantity  only  which  two  hundred  pounds  can  main 
tain  for  a  year.  The  planter,  no  doubt,  by  the  high 
price  which  he  pays  for  the  goods  from  Europe,  by 
the  intereft  upon  the  bills  which  he  grants  at  diftant 
dates,  and  by  the  commiflion  upon  the  renewal  of 
thofe  which  he  grants  at  near  dates,  makes  up,  and 
probably  more  than  makes  up,  all  the  lofs  which  his 
correfpondent  can  fuftain  by  this  delay.  But,  tho* 
he  may  make  up  the  lofs  of  his  correfpondent,  he 
cannot  make  up  that  of  Great  Britain.  In  a  trade  of 
which  the  returns  are  very  diftant,  the  profit  of  the 
merchant  may  be  as  great  or  greater  than  in  one  in 
which  they  are  very  frequent  or  near  ;  but  the  advan 
tage  of  the  country  in  which  he  refides,  the  quantity 
of  productive  labour  conftantly  maintained  there,  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  muft  always 
be  much  lefs.  That  the  returns  of  the  trade  to  Ame 
rica,  and  ftill  more  thofe  of  that  to  the  Weft  Indies, 
are,  in  general,  not  only  more  diftant,  but  more  ir 
regular,  and  more  uncertain  too,  than  thofe  of  the 
trade  to  any  part  of  Europe,  OF  even  of  the  countries 
wrhich  lie  round  the  Mediterranean  fea,  will  readily 
be  allowed,  I  imagine,  by  every  body  who  has  any  ex 
perience  of  thofe  different  branches  of  trade. 

SECONDLY,  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade 
has,  in  many  cafes,  forced  fome  part  of  the  capital 
of  Great  Britain  from  a  direcl  foreign  trade  of  con- 
fumption,  into  a  round-about  one. 

AMONG 
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AMONG  the  enumerated  commodities  which  can 
be  fent  to  no  other  market  but  Great  Britain,  there 
are  feveral  of  which  the  quantity  exceeds  very  much 
the  confumption  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  which  a 
part,  therefore,  muft  be  exported  to  other  countries. 
But  this  cannot  be  done  without  forcing  fome  part 
of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  into  a  round-about 
foreign  trade  of  confumption.  Maryland  and  Vir 
ginia,  for  example,  fend  annually  to  Great  Britain 
upwards  of  ninety-fix  thoufand  hogfheads  of  tobacco, 
and  the  confumption  of  Great  Britain  is  faid  not  to 
exceed  fourteen  thoufand.  Upwards  of  eighty-two 
thoufand  hogfheads,  therefore,  muft  be  exported  to 
other  countries,  to  France,  to  Holland,  and  to  the 
countries  which  lie  around  the  Baltic  and  Mediter 
ranean  feas.  But,  that  part  of  the  capital  of  Great 
Britain  which  brings  thofe  eighty-two  thoufand  hogf 
heads  to  Great  Britain,  which  re-exports  them  from 
thence  to  thofe  other  countries,  and  which  brings 
back  from  thofe  other  countries  to  Great  Britain  ei 
ther  goods  or  money  in  return,  is  employed  in  a 
round-about  foreign  trade  of  confumption  ;  and  is 
necelTarily  forced  into  this  employment  in  order  to 
difpofe  of  this  great  furplus.  If  we  would  compute 
in  how  many  years  the  whole  of  this  capital  is  likely 
to  come  back  to  Great  Britain,  we  muft  add  to  the 
diftance  of  the  American  returns  that  of  the  returns 
from  thofe  other  countries.  If,  in  the  direct  foreign 
trade  of  confumption  which  we  carry  on  with  Ame 
rica,  the  whole  capital  employed  frequently  does  not 
come  back  in  lefs  than  three  or  four  years  ;  the  whole 
capital  employed  in  this  round-about  one  is  not  like 
ly  to  come  back  in  lefs  than  four  or  five.  If  the 
one  can  keep  in  conftant  employment  but  a  third  or 
a  fourth  part  of  the  domeftic  induftry  which  could 
be  maintained  by  a  capital  returned  once  in  the  year, 
the  other  can  keep  in  conftant  employment  but  a 
G  g  2  fourth. 
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fourth  or  a  fifth  part  of  that  induftry.  At  fome  of 
the  out-ports  a  credit  is  commonly  given  to  thofe  fo 
reign  correspondents  to  whom  they  export  their  to 
bacco.  At  the  port  of  London,  indeed,  it  is  com 
monly  fold  for  ready  money.  The  rule  is,  f'F'eigb 
and  pay.  At  the  port  of  London,  therefore,  the  fi 
nal  returns  of  the  whole  round-about  trade  are  more 
tlidant  than  the  returns  from  America  by  the  time 
only  which  the  goods  may  lie  unfold  in  the  ware- 
houfe ;  where,  however,  they  may  fometimes  lie 
Jong  enough.  But,  had  not  the  colonies  been  con- 
iined  to  the  market  of  Great  Britain  for  the  fale  of 
their  tobacco,  very  little  more  of  it  would  probably 
have  come  to  us  than  what  was  neceiTary  for  the 
home  confumption.  The  goods  which  Great  Bri 
tain  purchafes  at  prefent  for  her  own  confumption 
with  the  great  furplus  of  tobacco  which  fhe  exports 
to  other  countries,  fhe  would,  in  this  cafe,  probably 
have  purchafed  with  the  immediate  produce  of  her 
own  induftry,  or  with  fome  part  of  her  own  manu 
factures.  That  produce,  thofe  manufactures,  in- 
jfread  of  being  almoft  entirely  fuited  to  one  great  mar 
ket,  as  at  prefent,  would  probably  have  been  fitted 
to  a  greater  number  of  fmaller  markets.  Inftead  of 
one  great  round-about  foreign  trade  of  confumption^ 
Great  Britain  would  probably  have  carried  on  a  great 
number  of  fmall  direcl:  foreign  trades  of  the  fame 
kind.  On  account  of  the  frequency  of  the  returns, 
a  part,  and,  probably,  but  a  fmall  part ;  perhaps  not 
above  a  third  or  a  fourth,  of  the  capital  which  at 
preft-nt  carries  on  this  great  round-about  trade,  might 
'have  been  fufficient  to  carry  on  all  thofe  fmall  direct 
ones,  might  have  kept  in  confhint  employment  an 
equal  quantity  of  Britifii  indi.ftry,  and  have  equally 
fupported  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour 
of  Great  Britain.  All  the  purpofes  of  this  trade  be- 
n;g,  in  this  manner,  anfwered  by  a  much  fmaller 

capital. 
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capital,  there  would  have  been  a  large  fpare  capital 
to  apply  to  other  purpofes  ;  to  improve  the  lands,  to 
increafe  the  manufactures,  and  to  extend  the  com 
merce  of  Great  Britain  ;  to  come  into  competition 
at  leaft  with  the  other  Britifh  capitals  employed  in 
all  thofe  different  ways,  to  reduce  the  rate  of  profit 
in  them  all,  and  thereby  to  give  to  Great  Britain,  in 
all  of  them,  a  fuperiority  over  other  countries  {till 
greater  than  what  me  at  prefent  enjoys. 

THE  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  too  has  forc 
ed  fome  part  ot  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  from  all 
foreign  trade  of  confumption  to  a  carrying  trade;  and, 
confequently,  fro^r\  fupporting  more  or  lefs  the  in- 
duftry  of  Great  Britain,  to  be  employed  altogether  in 
fupporting  partly  that  of  the  colonies,  and  partly  that 
of  fome  other  countries. 

THE  goods,  for  example,  which  are  annually 
purchafed  with  the  great  furplus  of  eighty-two  thou- 
fand  hogfheads  of  tobacco  annually  re-exported  from 
Great  Britain,  are  not  all  confumed  in  Great  Britain, 
Part  of  them,  linen  from  Germany  and  Holland,  for 
example,  is  returned  to  the  colonies  for  their  parti 
cular  confumption.  But,  that  part  of  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain  which  buys  the  tobacco  with  which 
this  linen  is  afterwards  bought,  is  neceflarily  with 
drawn  from  fupporting  the  induftry  of  Great  Britain, 
to  be  employed  altogether  in  fupporting,  partly  that 
of  the  colonies,  and  partly  that  of  the  particular 
countries  who  pay  for  this  tobacco  with  the  produce 
of  their  own  induftry. 

THE  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  befides,  by 
forcing  towards  it  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the 
capital  of  Great  Britain  than  what  would  naturally 
have  gone  to  it,  feems  to  have  broken  altogether  that 
natural  balance  which  would  otherwife  have  taken 
place  among  all  the  different  branches  of  Britifh  in 
duftry.  The  induftrv  of  Great  Britain,  inftead  of 

being 
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being  accommodated  to  a  great  number  of  fmalt 
markets,  has  been  principally  fuited  to  one  great 
market.  Her  commerce,  inftead  of  running  in  a 
great  number  of  fmall  channels,  has  been  taught  to 
run  principally  in  one  great  channel.  But  the  whole 
fyftem  of  her  induftry  and  commerce  has  thereby 
been  rendered  lefs  fecure;  the  whole  ftate  of  her  bo 
dy  politic  lefs  healthful,  than  it  otherwife  would  have 
been.  In  her  prefent  condition,  Great  Britain  re- 
fembles  one  of  thofe  unwholefome  bodies  in  which 
fome  of  the  vital  parts  are  overgrown,  and  which, 
upon  that  account,  are  liable  to  many  dangerous  dif- 
orders  fcarce  incident  to  thofe  in  which  all  the  parts 
are  more  properly  proportioned.  A  fmall  ftop  in  that 
great  blood-veflel,  which  has  been  artificially  fwelled 
beyond  its  natural  dimenfions,  and  through  which  an 
unnatural  proportion  of  the  induftry  and  commerce 
of  the  country  has  been  forced  to  circulate,  is  very 
likely  to  bring  on  the  mod  dangerous  diforders  upon 
the  whole  body  politic.  The  expectation  of  a  rup 
ture  with  the  colonies,  accordingly,  has  {truck  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  with  more  terror  than  they 
ever  felt  for  a  Spanifh  armada,  or  a  French  invafion. 
It  was  this  terror,  whether  well  or  ill  grounded, 
which  rendered  the  repeal  of  the  ftamp  acl:,  among 
the  merchants  at  leaft,  a  popular  meafure.  In  the 
total  exchiiion  from  the  colony  market,  was  it  to  laft 
only  for  a  few  years,  the  greater  part  of  our  mer 
chants  ufed  to  fancy  that  they  forefaw  an  entire  ftop 
to  their  trade ;  the  greater  part  of  our  matter  manu 
facturers,  the  entire  ruin  of  their  bufmefs;  and  the 
greater  part  of  our  workmen,  an  end  of  their  em 
ployment.  A  rupture  with  any  of  our  neighbours 
upon  the  continent,  thongh  likely  too  to  occafioti 
fome  ftop  or  interruption  in  the  employments  of  fome 
of  all  thefe  different  orders  of  people,  is  forefeeri, 
however,  without  any  fuch  general  emotion.  The 
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blood,  of  which  the  circulation  is  ftopt  in  fome  of 
the  fmaller  velTels,  eafily  difgorges  itfelf  into  the 
greater,  without  occasioning  any  dangerous  diforder ; 
but,  when  it  is  ftopt  in  any  of  the  greater  veflels, 
convulfions,  apoplexy,  or  death,  are  the  immediate 
and  unavoidable  confequences.  If  but  one  of  thofe 
overgrown  manufactures,  which  by  means  either  of 
bounties  or  of  the  monopoly  of  the  home  and  colony 
markets,  have  been  artificially  raifed  up  to  an  unna 
tural  height,  finds  fome  fmall  flop  or  interruption 
in  its  employment,  it  frequently  occafions  a  mutiny 
and  diforder  alarming  to  government,  and  embarraf- 
fing  even  to  the  deliberations  of  the  legiflature.  How 
great,  therefore,  would  be  the  diforder  and  confufion, 
it  was  thought,  which  muft  neceflarily  be  occafioned 
by  a  fudden  and  entire  flop  in  the  employment  of  fo 
great  a  proportion  of  our  principal  manufadturers  ? 

SOME  moderate  and  gradual  relaxation  of  the  laws 
which  give  to  Great  Britain  the  exclufive  trade  to  the 
colonies,  till  it  is  rendered  in  a  great  meafure  free, 
feems  to  be  the  only  expedient  which  can,  in  all  fu 
ture  times,  deliver  her  from  this  danger,  which  can 
enable  her  or  even  force  her  to  withdraw  fome  part 
of  her  capital  from  this  overgrown  employment,  and 
to  turn  it,  though  with  lefs  profit,  towards  other  em 
ployments;  and  which,  by  gradually  diminifhing  one 
branch  of  her  induftry  and  gradually  increafing  all 
the  reft,  can  by  degrees  reftore  all  the  different  branch 
es  of  it  to  that  natural,  healthful,  and  proper  propor 
tion  which  peife&  liberty  nectrTarily  eftablifties,  and 
which  perfect  liberty  can  alone  preferve.  To  open 
the  colony  trade  all  at  once  to  all  nations,  might  not 
only  occafion  fome  tranfitory  inconveniency,  but  a 
great  permanent  lofs  to  the  greater  part  of  thofe  whofe 
induftry  or  capital  is  at  prefent  engaged  in  it.  The 
fudden  lofs  of  the  employment  even  of  the  mips  which 
import  the  eighty- two  thoufand  hogfheads  of  tobacco, 

which 
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which  are  over  and  above  the  confumption  of  Great 
Britain,  might  alone  be  felt  very  fenfibly.  Such  are 
the  unfortunate  effects  of  all  the  regulations  of  the 
mercantile  fyftem !  They  not  only  introduce  very 
dangerous  diforders  into  the  (late  of  the  body  politic, 
but  diforders  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  remedy, 
without  occafioning,  for  a  time  at  leaft,  (till  greater 
diforders.  In  what  manner,  therefore,  the  colony 
trade  ought  gradually  to  be  opened ;  what  are  the  re- 
ftraints  which  ought  firfr,  and  what  are  thofe  which 
eught  laft  to  be  taken  away;  or  in  what  manner  the 
natural  fyftem  of  perfect  liberty  and  juftice  ought  gra 
dually  to  be  reftored,  we  muft  leave  to  the  wifdom  of 
future  ftatefmen  and  legiilators  to  determine. 

FIVE  different  events,  unforefeen  and  unthought 
of,  have  very  fortunately  concurred  to  hinder  Great 
Britain  from  feeling,  fo  fenfibly  as  i-t  was  generally 
expected  (he  would,  the  total  exclufion  which  has 
now  taken  place  for  more  than  a  year  (from  the  firft 
of  December,  1774)  from  a  very  important  branch 
of  the  colony  trade,  that  of  the  twelve  aflbciated  pro 
vinces  of  North  America.  Firft,  thofe  colonies,  in 
preparing  themfelves  for  their  non-importation  agree 
ment,  drained  Great  Britain  completely  of  alt  the 
commodities  which  were  fit  for  their  market :  fecond- 
ly,  the  extraordinary  demand  of  the  Spanifh  Flota 
has,  this  year,  drained  Germany  and  the  North  of 
many  commodities,  linen  in  particular,  which  u fed  to 
come  into  competition,  even  in  the  Britiih  market, 
with  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain:  thirdly,  the 
peace  between. Ruilia  and  Turkey  has  occafioned  an 
extraordinary  demand  from  the  Turkey  market, 
which,  during  the  diftrefs  of  the  country,  and  while 
a  Ruffian  fleet  was  cruizing  in  the  Archipelago,  had 
been  very  poorly  fupplied:  fourthly,  the  demand  of 
the  North  of  Europe  for  the  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain,  has  been  increafing  from  year  to  year  for  fome 

time 
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time  paft:  and,  fifthly,  the  late  partition  and  confe- 
quentiul  pacification  of  Poland,  by  opening  the  mar 
ket  of  that  great  country,  have  this  year  added  an  ex 
traordinary  demand  from  thence  to  the  increafing  de 
mand  of  the  North.  Thefe  events  are  all,  except  the 
fourth,  in  their  nature  tranfitory  and  accidental,  and 
the  exclusion  from  fo  important  a  branch  of  the  colo 
ny  trade,  if  unfortunately  it  mould  continue  much 
longer,  may  Rill  occafion  fome  degree  of  diffrefs. — 
This  dirtrefs,  however,  as  it  will  come  on  gradually, 
will  be  felt  much  lefs  feverely  than  if  it  had  come  on 
all  at  once ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  induhry  and 
capital  of  the  country  may  find  a  new  employment 
afid  direction,  fo  as  to  prevent  this  diflrefs  from  ever 
rifmg  to  any  confiderable  height. 

THE  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  therefore,  fo 
far  as  it  has  turned  towards  that  trade  a  greater  pro 
portion  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  than  what  would 
otherwife  have  gone  to  it,  has  in  all  cafes  turned  it, 
from  a  foreign  trade  of  confumption  with  a  neigh 
bouring,  into  one  with  a  more  diffant  country;  in 
many  cafes,  from  a  direct  foreign  trade  of  confump 
tion,  into  a  round-about  one;  and  in  fome  cafes,  from 
all  foreign  trade  of  confumption,  into  a  carrying  trade. 
It  has  in  all  cafes,  therefore,  turned  it,  from  a  direc 
tion  in  which  it  would  have  maintained  a  greater 
quantity  of  productive  labour,  into  one,  in  which  it 
can  maintain  a  much  fmaller  quantity.  By  fuiting, 
befides,  to  one  particular  market  only,  fo  great  a  part 
of  the  induftry  and  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  it  has 
rendered  the  whole  (late  of  that  induftry  and  com 
merce  more  precarious  and  lefs  fecure,  than  if  their 
produce  had  been  accommodated  to  a  greater  variety 
of  markets. 

WE  muft  carefully  diftingnifh  between  the  effects 
of  the  colony  trade,  and  thofe  of  the  monopoly  of 
that  trade.  The  former  are  always  and  neceiVarily 

beneficial 
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beneficial ;  the  latter  always  and  necefTarily  hurtful. 
But  the  former  are  fo  beneficial,  that  the  colony  trade, 
though  fubjecl:  to  a  monopoly,  and  notwithftanding 
the  hurtful  effe&s  of  that  monopoly,  is  ftill  upon  the 
whole  beneficial,  and  greatly  beneficial  ;  though  a 
good  deal  lefs  fo  than  it  otherwife  would  be. 

THE  effecl:  of  the  colony  trade  in  its  natural  and 
free  ftate,  is  to  open  a  great,  though  diftant  market 
for  fuch  parts  of  the  produce  of  Britifti  induftry  as 
may  exceed;  the  demand  of  the  markets  nearer  home, 
of  thofe  of  Europe,  and  of  the  countries  which  lie 
round  the  Mediterranean  fea.  In  its  natural  and  free 
ftate,  the  colony  trade,  without  drawing  from  thofe 
markets  any  part  of  the  produce  which  had  ever  been 
fent  to  them,  encourages  Great  Britain  to  increafe 
the  furplus  continually,  by  continually  prefenting 
new  equivalents  to  be  exchanged  for  it.  In  its  natu 
ral  and  free  ftate,  the  colony  trade  tends  to  increafe 
the  quantity  of  productive  labour  in  Great  Britain, 
but  without  altering  in  any  refpecl:  the  direction  of 
that  which  had  been  employed  there  before.  In  the 
natural  and  free  ftate  of  the  colony  trade,  the  com 
petition  of  all  other  nations  would  hinder  the  rate  of 
profit  from  riling  above  the  common  level  either  in 
the  new  market,  or  in  the  new  employment.  The 
new  market,  without  drawing  any  thing  from  the  old 
one,  would  create,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  a  new  pro 
duce  for  its  own  fupply  ;  and  that  ne\Aroduce  would 
conftitute  a  new  capital  for  carryinaap  the  new  em 
ployment,  which  in  the  fame  manner  would  draw 
nothing  from  the  old  one. 

THE  monopoly  of  the  colon^Krade,  on  the  con 
trary,  by  excluding  the  compet'^Rn  of  other  nations, 
and  thereby  raifing  the  rate  of  jBfit  both  in  the  new 
market  and  in  the  new  emplo)Bent,  draws  produce 
from  the  old  market  and  capipi  from  the  old  em 
ployment.  To  augment  our  iijare  of  the  colony  trade 

beyond 
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beyond  what  it  othervvife  would  be,  is  the  avowed 
purpofe  of  the  monopoly.  If  our  mare  of  that  trade 
were  to  be  no  greater  with,  than  it  would  have  been 
without  the  monopoly,  there  could  have  been  norea- 
fon  for  eftabUihing  the  monopoly.  But  whatever 
forces  into  a  branch  of  trade  of  which  the  returns 
are  flower  and  more  diftant  than  thofe  of  the  greater 
part  of  other  trades,  a  greater  proportion  of  the  ca 
pital  of  any  country,  than  what  of  its  own  accord 
would  go  to  that  branch,  necefTarily  renders  the  whole 
quantity  of  productive  labour  annually  maintained 
there,  the  whole  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  la 
bour  of  that  country  lefs  than  they  otherwife  would 
be.  It  keeps  down  the  revenue  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country,  below  what  it  would  naturally  rife  to, 
arid  thereby  diminimes  their  power  of  accumulation. 
It  not  only  hinders,  at  all  times,  their  capital  from 
maintaining  fo  great  a  quantity  of  productive  labour 
as  it  would  otherwife  maintain,  but  it  hinders  it  from 
increafing  fo  faft  as  it  would  otherwife  increafe,  and 
confequently  from  maintaining  a  ftill  greater  quan 
tity  of  productive  labour. 

THE  natural  good  effects  of  the  colony  trade,  how 
ever,  more  than  counterbalance  to  Great  Britain  the 
bad  effects  of  the  monopoly,  fo  that,  monopoly  and 
altogether,  that  trade,  even  as  it  is  carried  on  atpre- 
ient,  is  not  only  advantageous,  but  greatly  advanta 
geous.  The  new  market  and  the  new  employment 
which  are  opened  by  the  colony  trade,  are  of  much 
greater  extent  than  that  portion  of  the  old  market 
and  of  the  old  employment  which  is  loft  by  the  mo 
nopoly.  The  new  produce  and  the  new  capital 
which  has  been  created,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  by  the 
colony  trade,  maintain  in  Great  Britain  a  greater  quan 
tity  of  productive  labour,  than  what  can  have  been 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  revulfion  of  capi 
tal  from  other  trades  of  which  the  returns  are  more 
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frequent.  If  the  colony  trade,  however,  even  as  it 
is  carried  on  at  prefent,  is  advantageous  to  Great  Bri 
tain,  it  is  not  by  means  of  the  monopoly,  but  in  fpite 
of  the  monopoly. 

IT  is  rather  for  the  manufactured  than  for  the  rude 
produce  ot  Europe,  that  the  colony  trade  opens  a 
new  market.  Agriculture  is  the  proper  bufmefs  of 
all  new  colonies ;  a  bufmefs  which  the  cheapnefs  of 
land  renders  more  advantageous  than  any  other.  They 
abound,  therefore,  in  the  rude  produce  of  land,  and, 
inftead  of  importing  it  from  other  countries,  they 
have  generally  a  large  furplus  to  export.  In  new 
colonies,  agriculture  either  draws  hands  from  all 
other  employments,  or  keeps  them  from  going  to 
any  other  employment.  There  are  few  hands  to  fpare 
for  the  neceffary,  and  none  for  the  ornamental  ma 
nufactures.  The  greater  part  of  the  manufactures 
of  both  kinds,  they  find  it  cheaper  to  purchafe  of 
other  countries  than  to  make  for  themfelves.  It  is 
chiefly  by  encouraging  the  manufactures  of  Europe, 
that  the  colony  trade  indirectly  encourages  its  agri 
culture.  The  manufacturers  of  Europe,  to  whom 
that  trade  gives  employment,  conftitute  a  new  mar 
ket  for  the  produce  of  the  land  ;  and  the  moft  advan 
tageous  of  all  markets  ;  the  home  market  for  the 
corn  and  cattle,  for  the  bread  and  butcher's-meat  of 
Europe  ;  is  thus  greatly  extended  by  means  of  the 
trade  to  America. 

BUT  that  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  populous 
and  thriving  colonies  is  not  alone  fufficient  to  efta- 
blifh,or  even  to  maintain  manufactures  in  any  coun 
try,  the  examples  of  Spain  and  Portugal  fufficiently 
demon  (bate.  Spain  and  Portugal  were  manufactur 
ing  countries  before  they  had  any  confiderable  colo 
nies.  Since  they  had  the  richeft  and  moft  fertile  in 
the  world,  they  have  both  ceafed  to  be  fo. 

IN  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  bad  effects  of  the  mo 
nopoly, 
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nopoly,  aggravated  by  other  caufes,  have,  perhaps, 
nearly  overbalanced  the  natural  good  effe&s  of  the  co 
lony  trade.  Thefe  caufes  feem  to  be,  other  mono 
polies  of  different  kinds  ;  the  degradation  of  the  va 
lue  of  gold  and  filver  below  what  it  is  in  mo<t  other 
countries  ;  the  exclufion  from  foreign  markets  by 
improper  taxes  upon  exportation,  and  the  narrowing 
of  the  home  market,  by  dill  more  improper  taxes  up 
on  the  tranfportation  of  goods  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another;  but  above  all,  that  irregular  and 
partial  adminiftration  of  juftice,  which  often  protects 
the  rich  and  powerful  debtor  from  the  purluit  of  his 
injured  creditor,  and  which  makes  the  induftrious 
part  of  the  nation  afraid  to  prepare  goods  for  the 
confumption  of  thofe  haughty  and  great  men,  to 
whom  they  dare  not  refufe  to  fell  upon  credit,  and  from 
whom  they  are  altogether  uncertain  of  repayment. 

IN  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  natural  good 
effects  of  the  colony  trade,  affifted  by  other  caufes, 
have  in"  a  great  meafure  conquered  the  bad  effects  of 
the  monopoly.  Thefe  caufes  feem  to  be,  the  general 
liberty  of  trade,  which,  notwithftanding  fome  re- 
ftraints,  is  at  lead  equal,  perhaps  fuperior,  to  what 
it  is  in  any  other  country  ;  the  liberty  of  exporting, 
duty  free,  ahnoft  all  forts  of  goods  which  are  the 
produce  of  domeftic  industry,  to  ahnoft  any  foreign 
country  ;  and  what,  perhaps,  is  of  (Till  greater  im 
portance,  the  unbounded  liberty  of  tranfporting  them 
from  any  one  part  of  our  own  country  to  any  other, 
without  being  obliged  to  give  any  account  to  any  pu 
blic  office,  without  being  liable  to  queftion  or  exa 
mination  of  any  kind  ;  but  above  all,  that  equal  and 
impartial  adminiuration  of  juftice  which  renders  the 
rights  of  the  meanen:  Britifh  fubjecl:  refpeclable  to  the 
greateft,  and  which,  by  fecuring  to  every  man  tr-e 
fruits  of  his  own  induftry,  gives  the  greateft  and  mofl 
effectual  encouragement  to  every  fort  of  induftry. 

IF 
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IF  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  however, 
have  been  advanced,  as  they  certainly  have,  by  the 
colony  trade,  it  has  not  been  by  means  of  the  mo 
nopoly  of  that  trade,  but  in  fpite  of  the  monopoly. 
The  effect  of  the  monopoly  has  been,  not  to  aug 
ment  the  quantity,  but  to  alter  the  quality  and  fhape 
of  a  part  of  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  and 
to  accommodate  to  a  market,  from  which  the  returns 
are  flow  and  diftant,  what  would  otherwife  have  been 
accommodated  to  one  from  which  the  returns  are 
frequent  and  near.  Its  effect  has  confequently  been 
to  turn  a  part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  from 
an  employment  in  which  it  would  have  maintained 
a  greater  quantity  of  manufacturing  induftry,  to  one 
in  which  it  maintains  a  much  fmaller,  and  thereby  to 
diminim,  inftead  of  increafing,  the  whole  quantity 
ot  manufacturing  induftry  maintained  in  Great  Bri 
tain. 

THE  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  therefore, 
like  all  the  other  mean  and  malignant  expedients  of 
the  mercantile  fyftem,  depreffes  the  induftry  of  all 
other  countries,  but  chiefly  that  of  the  colonies,  with 
out  in  the  kail  increafing,  but  on  the  contrary  dimi- 
niihing,  that  of  the  country  in  whofe  favour  it  is 
eftabliihcd. 

THE  monopoly  hinders  the  capital  of  that  coun 
try,  whatever  may  at  any  particular  time  be  the  ex 
tent  of  that  capital,  from  maintaining  fo  great  a  quan 
tity  of  productive  labour  as  it  would  otherwife  main 
tain,  and  from  affording  fo  great  a  revenue  to  the 
industrious  inhabitants  as  it  would  otherwife  afford. 
But  as  capital  can  be  iucreafed  only  by  favings  from 
revenue,  the  monopoly,  by  hindering  it  from  afford 
ing  fo  great  a  revenue  as  it  would  otherwise  afford, 
necefTarily  hinders  it  from  increafing  fo  fart  as  it 
would  otherwife  increafe,  and  confequently  from 
maintaining  a  ftill  greater  quantity  of  productive  la 
bour, 
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hour,  and  affording  a  dill  greater  revenue  to  the  in- 
duftrious  inhabitants  of  that  country.  One  great 
original  fource  of  revenue,  therefore,  the  wages  ot 
labour,  the  monopoly  mull  neceifarily  have  rendered 
at  all  times  lefs  abundant  than  it  o'therwife  would 
have  been. 

BY  raifmg  the  rate  of  mercantile  profit,  the  mo 
nopoly  difcourages  the  improvement  of  land.  The 
profit  of  improvement  depends  upon  the  difference 
between  what  the  land  actually  produces,  and  what, 
by  the  application  of  a  certain  capital,  it  can  be  made 
to  produce.  If  this  difference  affords  a  greater  profit 
than  what  can  be  drawn  from  an  equal  capital  in 
any  mercantile  employment,  the  improvement  of 
land  will  draw  capital  from  all  mercantile  employ 
ments.  If  the  profit  is  lefs,  mercantile  employments 
will  draw  capital  from  the  improvement  of  land. 
Whatever  therefore  raifes  the  rate  of  mercantile  pro 
fit,  either  leflens  the  fuoeriority  or  increafes  the  infe 
riority  of  the  profit  of  improvement ;  and  in  the  one 
cafe  hinders  capital  from  going  to  improvement,  and 
in  the  other  draws  capital  from  it.  But  by  difcou- 
raging  improvement,  the  monopoly  necefTarily  re 
tards  the  natural  increafe  of  another  great  original 
fource  of  revenue,  the  rent  of  land.  By  raifmg  the 
rate  of  profit  too,  the  monopoly  neceffarily  keeps  up 
the  market  rate  of  intereit  higher  than  it  othervvife 
would  be.  But  the  price  of  land  in  proportion  to 
the  rent  which  it  affords,  the  number  of  years  pur- 
chafe  which  is  commonly  paid  for  it,  neceifarily  falls 
as  the  rate  of  intereft  rife?,  and  riles  as  the  rate  of 
interefl  falls.  The  monopoly,  therefore,  hurts  the 
interefi:  of  the  landlord  two  different  ways,  by  retard 
ing  the  natural  increafe,  firfr,  of  his  rent,  and  fe- 
condly,  of  the  price  which  he  would  get  for  his  land 
in  proportion  to  the  rent  which  it  affords. 

THE  monopoly  indeed,  raifes  the  rats  of  inercan- 
H  h  2  tile 
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tile  profit,  and  thereby  augments  fomewhat  the  gain 
of  our  merchants.  But  as  it  obftru6ts  the  natural  in- 
creafe  of  capital,  it  tends  rather  to  diminiflx  than  to 
increafe  the  Turn  total  of  the  revenue  which  the  inha 
bitants  of  the  country  derive  from  the  profits  of 
ftock  ;  a  fmall  profit  upon  a  great  capital  generally 
affording  a  greater  revenue  than  a  great  profit  upon  a 
fmall  one.  The  monopoly  raifes  the  rate  of  profit, 
but  it  hinders  the  fum  of  profit  from  rifing  fo  high  as 
it  otherwife  would  do. 

ALL  the  original  fources  of  revenue,  the  wages  of 
labour,  the  rent  of  land,  and  the  profits  of  (lock,  the 
monopoly  renders  much  lefs  abundant  than  they  other- 
\vife  would  be.  To  promote  the  little  intereft  of  one 
little  order  of  men  in  one  country,  it  hurts  the  inte- 
reft  of  all  other  orders  of  men  in  that  country,  and  of 
all  men  in  all  other  countries. 

IT  is  folely  by  raiting  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit 
that  the  monopoly  either  has  proved  or  could  prove 
advantageous  to  any  one  particular  order  of  men. 
t  But  belides  all  the  bad  effects  to  the  country  in  gene 
ral,  which  have  already  been  mentioned  as  neceila- 
rily  refulting  from  a  high  rate  of  profit ;  there  is  one 
more  fatal,  perhaps,  than  all  thefe  put  together,  but 
which,  if  we  may  judge  from  experience,  is  infepa- 
rably  connected  with  it.  The  high  rate  of  profit 
feeins  every  where  to  deftroy  that  parfimony  which 
in  other  circumftances  is  natural  to  the  character  of 
the  merchant.  When  profits  are  high,  that  fober  vir 
tue  feerns  to  be  fuperfluous,  and  expenfive  luxury  to 
ibit  better  the  affluence  of  his  fituation.  But  the 
owners  of  the  great  mercantile  capitals  are  necessarily 
the  leaders  and  conductors  of  the  whole  induftry  of 
every  nation,  and  their  example  has  a  much  greater 
influence  upon  the  manners  of  the  whole  indufirious 
part  of  it  than  that  of  any  other  order  of  men.  If 
tiis  employer  is  attentive  and  parfmionious,  the  work 
man 
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man  is  very  likely  to  be  fo  too ;  but  if  the  mafter  is 
diilblute  and  diforderly,  the  fervant  who  ftiapes  his 
work  according  to  the  pattern  which  his  mafter  pre- 
fcribes  him,  will  ihape  his  life  too  according  to  the 
example  which  he  fets  him.  Accumulation  is  thus 
prevented  in  the  hands  of  all  thofe  who  are  naturally 
the  mod  difpofed  to  accumulate  ;  and  the  funds  dei- 
tined  for  the  maintenance  of  productive  labour  re 
ceive  no  augmentation  from  the  revenue  of  thofe  who 
ought  naturally  to  augment  them  the  moft.  The  ca 
pital  of  the  country,  inftead  of  increafing,  gradually 
dwindles  away,  and  the  quantity  of  productive  labour 
maintained  in  it  grows  every  clay  lefs  and  lefs.  Have 
the  exorbitant  profits  of  the  merchants  of  Cadiz  and 
Lifbon  augmented  the  capital  of  Spain  and  Portugal  ? 
Have  they  alleviated  the  poverty,  have  they  promoted 
the  induitry  of  thofe  two  beggarly  countries  ?  Such 
has  been  the  tone  of  mercantile  expence  in  thofe  two 
trading  cities,  that  thofe  exorbitant  profits,  far  from 
augmenting  the  general  capital  of  the  country,  feem 
fcarce  to  have  been  fufficierit  to  keep  up  the  capitals 
upon  which  they  were  made.  Foreign  capitals  are 
every  day  intruding  themfelves,  if  I  may  fay  fo, 
more  and  more  into  the  trade  of  Cadiz  and  Lifbon. 
It  is  to  expel  thofe  foreign  capitals  from  a  trade  which 
their  own  grows  every  day  more  and  more  infurrici- 
ent  for  carrying  on,  that  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guefe  endeavour  every  day  to  ftraiten  more  and  more 
the  galling  bands  of  their  abfurd  monopoly.  Com 
pare  the  mercantile  manners  of  Cadiz  and  Lifbon 
with  thofe  of  Amfterdam,  and  you  will  be  fenfible 
how  differently  the  conduct  and  character  of  mer 
chants  are  affected  by  the  high  and  by  the  low  profits 
of  (lock.  The  merchants  of  London,  indeed,  have 
not  yet  generally  become  fuch  magnificent  lords  as 
thofe  of  Cadiz  and  Lifhon  ;  but  neither  are  they  in 
general  fuch  attentive  and  parfimonious  burghers  as 

thole 
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thofe  of  Amiterdam.  They  are  fuppofed,  however, 
many  of  them,  to  be  a  good  deal  richer  than  the 
greater  part  of  the  former,  and  not  quite  fo  rich  as 
many  of  the  latter.  But  the  rate  of  their  profit  is 
commonly  much  lower  than  that  of  the  former,  and 
a  good  deal  higher  than  that  of  the  latter.  Light 
come  light  go,  fays  the  proverb;  and  the  ordinary 
tone  of  expence  feems  every  where  to  be  regulated', 
not  fo  much  according  to  the  real  ability  of  fpending, 
as  to  the  fuppofed  facility  of  getting  money  to  fpend. 

IT  is  thus  that  the  fingle  advantage  which  the  mo 
nopoly  procures  to  a  (ingle  order  of  men,  is  in  many 
different  ways  hurtful  to  the  general  interefl  of  the 
country. 

To  found  a  great  empire  for  the  fole  purpofe  of 
raifing  up  a  people  of  cuftomers,  may  at  firft  fight  ap 
pear  a  project  fit  only  for  a  nation  of  fhopkeepers. 
It  is,  however,  a  project  altogether  unfit  for  a  nation 
of  fhopkeepers  ;  but  extremely  fit  for  a  nation  whofe 
government  is  influenced  by  fhopkeepers.  Such  ftatef- 
rnen,  and  fuch  ftatefmen  only,  are  capable  of  fancy 
ing  that  they  will  find  fome  advantage  in  employing 
the  blood  and  treafure  of  their  fellow-citizens,  to 
found  and  maintain  fuch  an  empire.  Say  to  a  fhop- 
keeper,  Buy  me  a  good  eftate,  and  I  fhall  always  buy 
my  clothes  at  your  (hop,  even  though  I  ihould  pay 
fomewhat  dearer  than  what  I  can  have  them  for  at 
other  (hops  ;  and  you  will  not  find  him  very  forward 
to  embrace  your  propofal.  But  ihoulcl  any  other  per- 
fon  buy  you  fuch  an  eftate,  the  fhopkeeper  would  be 
much  obliged  to  your  benefactor  if  he  would  enjoin 
you  to  buy  all  your  clothes  at  his  ihop.  England 
purchafed  for  fome  of  her  fubjects,  who  found  them- 
fclves  uneafy  at  home,  a  great  eitate  in  a  diftant  coun 
try.  The  price,  indeed,  was  very  fmall,  and  inftead 
of  thirty  years  purchafe,  the  ordinary  price  of  land  in 
the  prefent  times,  it  amounted^  to  little  more  than 

the 
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the  expence  of  the  different  equipments  which  made 
the  firft  difcovery,  reconnoitred  the  coaft,  and  took  a 
fictitious  poflTeffion  of  the  country.  The  land  was 
good  and  of  great  extent,  and  the  cultivators  having 
plenty  of  good  ground  to  work  upon,  and  being  for 
fome  time  at  liberty  to  fell  their  produce  where  they 
pleafed,  became  in  the  courfe  of  little  more  than  thir 
ty  or  forty  years  (between  1620  and  1660)  fo  nume 
rous  and  thriving  a  people,  that  the  fhopkeepers  and 
other  traders  of  England  wifhed  to  fecure  to  them- 
felves  the  monopoly  of  their  cuftom.  Without  pre 
tending,  therefore,  that  they  had  paid  any  part,  either 
ot  the  original  purchafe-money,  or  of  the  fubfequent 
expence  of  improvement,  they  petitioned  the  parlia 
ment  that  the  cultivators  of  America  might  for  the 
future  be  confined  to  their  (hop;  firft,  for  buying  all 
the  goods  v/hich  they  wanted  from  Europe ;  and  fe- 
condly,  for  felling  all  fuch  parts  of  their  own  produce 
as  thdfe  traders  might  find  it  convenient  to  buy.  For 
they  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  buy  every  part  of  it. 
Some  parts  of  it  imported  into  England  might  have 
interfered  with  fome  of  the  trades  which  they  them- 
felves  carried  on  at  home.  Thofe  particular  parts 
of  it,  therefore,  they  were  willing  that  the  colonifts 
fhould  fell  where  they  could;  the  farther  off  the  bet 
ter;  and  upon  that  account  propofed  that  their  mar 
ket  mould  be  confined  to  the  countries  fouth  of  Cape 
Finifterre.  A  claufe  in  the  famous  act  of  navigation 
eftablilhed  this  truly  mopkeeper  propofal  into  a  law. 
THE  maintenance  of  this  monopoly  has  hitherto 
been  the  principal,  or  more  properly  perhaps  the  fole 
end  and  purpofe  of  the  dominion  which  Great  Britain 
aflTumes  over  her  colonies.  In  the  exclufive  trade,  it 
is  fuppofed,  confifts  the  great  advantage  of  provinces, 
which  have  never  yet  afforded  either  revenue  or  mili 
tary  force  for  the  fupport  of  the  civil  government,  or 
the  defence  of  the  mother  country.  The  monopoly 

is 
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is  the  principal  badge  of  their  dependency,  and  it  is  the 
fole  fruit  which  has  hitherto  been  gathered  from  that 
dependency.  Whatever  expence  Great  Britain  has 
hitherto  laid  out  in  maintaining  this  dependency,  has 
really  been  laid  out  in  order  to  fupport  this  monopo 
ly.  The  expence  of  the  ordinary  peace  eftablifhment 
of  the  colonies  amounted,  before  the  commencement 
of  the  prefent  difturbances,  to  the  pay  of  twenty  re 
giments  of  foot ;  to  the  expence  of  the  artillery,  {tores, 
and  extraordinary  proviiions  with  which  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  fupply  them  ;  and  to  the  expence  of  a  very  con- 
iiderable  naval  force  which  was  conftantly  kept  up,  in 
order  to  guard,  from  the  fmuggling  velTels  of  other 
nations,  the  immenfe  coaft  of  North  America,  and 
that  of  our  Welt  Indian  iflands.  The  whole  expence 
of  this  peace  eftablifhment  was  a  charge  upon  the  re 
venue  of  Great  Britain,  and  was,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  fmalleit  part  of  what  the  dominion  of  the  colonies 
has  coft  the  mother  country.  If  we  would  know  the 
amount  of  the  whole,  we  muft  add  to  the  annual  ex- 
pence  of  this  peace  eftablilhment  the  intereft  of  the 
fums  which,  in  confequence  of  her  confidering  her 
colonies  as  provinces  fubjecl  to  her  dominion,  Great 
Britain  has  upon  different  occafions  laid  out  upon 
their  defence.  We  muft  add  to  it,  in  particular,  the 
whole  expence  of  the  late  war,  and  a  great  part  of 
that  of  the  war  which  preceded  it.  The  late  war  was 
altogether  a  colony  quarrel,  and  the  whole  expence 
of  it,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  it  may  have  been 
laid  out,  whether  in  Germany  or  the  Eaft  Indies, 
ought  juftly  to  be  ftated  to  the  account  of  the  colo 
nies.  It  amounted  to  more  than  ninety  millions  fter- 
ling,  including  not  only  the  new  debt  which  was  con- 
traded,  but  the  two  {hillings  in  the  pound  addition 
al  land  tax,  and  the  fums  which  were  every  year  bor 
rowed  from  the  finking  fund.  The  Spanifn  war, 
which  began  in  1739,  was  principally  a  colony  quar 
rel. 
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rel.  Its  principal  obje6l  was  to  prevent  the  fearch  of 
the  colony  ihips  which  carried  on  a  contraband  trade 
with  the  Spanilh  main.  This  whole  expence  is,  in 
reality,  a  bounty  which  has  been  given  in  order  to 
fupport  a  monopoly,  The  pretended  purpofe  of  it 
was  to  encourage  the  manufactures,  and  to  increafe 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain.  But  its  real  effecl: 
has  been  to  raife  the  rate  of  mercantile  profit,  and  to 
enable  our  merchants  to  turn  into  a  branch  of  trade, 
of  which  the  returns  are  more  flow  and  diftant  than 
thofe  of  the  greater  part  of  other  trades,  a  greater  pro 
portion  of  their  capital  than  they  otherwife  would  have 
done;  two  events  which,  if  a  bounty  could  have  pre 
vented,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  very  well  worth 
while  to  give  fuch  a  bounty. 

UNDER  the  prefent  fyflein  of  management,  there 
fore,  Great  Britain  derives  nothing  but  lofs  from  the 
dominion  which  me  affumes  over  her  colonies. 

To  propofe  that  Great  Britain  fhould  voluntarily 
give  up  all  authority  over  her  colonies,  and  leave 
them  to  elecl:  their  own  magiftrates,  to  enacl  their 
own  laws,  and  to  make  peace  and  war  as  they  might 
think  proper,  would  be  to  propofe  fuch  a  meafure  as 
never  was,  and  never  will  be  adopted,  by  any  nation 
in  the  world.  No  nation  ever  voluntarily  gave  up 
the  dominion  cf  any  province,  how  troublefome  fo- 
ever  it  might  be  to  govern  it,  and  how  fmall  foever 
the  revenue  which  it  afforded  might  be  in  proportion 
to  the  expence  which  it  occafioned.  Such  facrifkes, 
though  they  might  frequently  be  agreeable  to  the  in- 
tereft,  are  always  mortifying  to  the  pride  of  every 
nation,  arid  what  is  perhaps  of  (till  greater  confe- 
quence,  they  are  always  contrary  to  the  private  inte- 
reft  of  the  governing  part  of  it,  who  would  thereby 
be  deprived  of  the  difpofal  of  many  places  of  truft 
and  profit,  of  many  opportunities  of  acquiring  wealth 
and  diftindtion,  which  the  poileilion  of  the  moft  tur- 

bulenr, 
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bulent,  and,  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the 
moft  unprofitable  province  feldom  fails  to  afford. 
The  moft  vifionary  enthufiaft  would  fcarce  be  capa 
ble  of  propofing  fuch  a  meafure,  with  any  ferious 
hopes  at  leaft  of  its  ever  being  adopted.  If  it  was 
adopted,  however,  Great  Britain  would  not  only  be 
immediately  freed  from  the  whole  annual  expence  of 
the  peace  eftabJifhment  of  the  colonies,  but  might 
fettle  with  them  fuch  a  treaty  of  commerce  as  would 
effectually  fecure  to  her  a  free  trade,  more  advanta 
geous  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  though  lefs  fo 
to  the  merchants,  than  the  monopoly  which  me  at 
prefent  enjoys.  By  thus  parting  good  friends,  the 
natural  affection  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  coun 
try,  which,  perhaps,  our  late  diflentions  have  well 
nigh  ex tingui fried,  would  quickly  revive.  It  might 
difpofe  them  not  only  to  refpecl:,  for  whole  centu 
ries  together,  that  treaty  of  commerce  which  they 
had  concluded  with  us  at  parting,  but  to  favour  us 
in  war  as  well  as  in  trade,  and,  inftead  of  turbulent 
and  factious  fubje&s,  to  become  our  moft  faithful, 
affectionate,  and  generous  allies  ;  and  the  fame  fort 
of  parental  affedion  on  the  one  fide,  and  filial  refpect 
on  the  other,  might  revive  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies,  which  ufed  to  fubfift  between  thofe 
of  ancient  Greece,  and  the  mother  city  from  which 
they  defcended. 

IN  order  to  render  any  province  advantageous  to 
the  empire  to  which  it  belongs,  it  ought  to  afford, 
in  time  of  peace,  a  revenue  to  the  public  fufEcient 
not  only  for  defraying  the  whole  expence  of  its  own 
peace  eftablifhment,  out  for  contributing  its  propor 
tion  to  the  fupport  of  the  general  government  of  the 
empire.  Every  province  necefTarily  contributes,  more 
or  lefs,  to  increafe  the  expence  of  that  general  go 
vernment.  '  If  any  particular  province,  therefore, 
does  not  contribute  its  ihare  towards  defraying  this 
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expence,  an  unequal  burden  muft  be  thrown  upon 
fome  other  part  of  the  empire.  The  extraordinary 
revenue  too  which  every  province  affords  to  the  pu 
blic  in  time  of  war,  ought,  from  parity  of  reafon,  to 
bear  the  fame  proportion  to  the  extraordinary  revenue 
of  the  whole  empire  which  its  ordinary  revenue  does  in 
time  of  peace.  That  neither  the  ordinary  nor  extra 
ordinary  revenue  which  Great  Britain  derives  from  her 
colonies,  bears  this  proportion  to  the  whole  revenue  of 
the  Britim  empire,  will  readily  be  allowed.  The  mo 
nopoly,  it  has  been  fuppofed,  indeed,  by  increafing 
the  private  revenue  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
and  thereby  enabling  them  to  pay  greater  taxes,  com- 
penfates  the  deficiency  of  the  public  revenue  of  the 
colonies.  But  this  monopoly,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
iliow,  though  a  very  grievous  tax  upon  the  colonies, 
and  though  it  may  increafe  the  revenue  of  a  particu 
lar  order  of  men  in  Great  Britain,  diminifhes  inftead 
of  increafing  that  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  ; 
and  confequently  diminifhes  inftead  of  increafing  the 
ability  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  to  pay  taxes. 
The  men  too  whole  revenue  the  monopoly  increafes, 
conftitute  a  particular  order,  which  it  is  both  abfo- 
lutely  impoffible  to  tax  beyond  the  proportion  of  other 
orders,  and  extremely  impolitic  even  to  attempt  to 
tax  beyond  that  proportion,  as  I  fhall  endeavour  to 
ihew  in  the  following  book.  No  particular  refource, 
therefore,  can  be  drawn  from  this  particular  order. 

THE  colonies  may  be  taxed  either  by  their  own 
aflemblies,  or  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

THAT  the  colony  aflemblies  can  ever  be  fo  ma 
naged  as  to  levy  upon  their  conftituents  a  public  re 
venue  fufficient,  not  only  to  maintain  at  all  times  their 
own  civil  and  military  eftablifhment,  but  to  pay  their 
proper  proportion  of  the  expence  of  the  general  go 
vernment  of  the  Britifh  empire,  fcems  not  very  pro 
bable.  It  was  a  long  time  before  even  the  parliament 
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of  England,  though  placed  immediately  under  the 
eye  of  the  fovereign,  could  be  brought  under  fuch  a 
fyftem  of  management,  or  could  be  rendered  fuffi- 
ciently  liberal  in  their  grants  for  fupporting  the  civil 
and  military  eftablimments  even  of  their  own  coun 
try.  It  was  only  by  diftributing  among  the  particu 
lar  members  of  parliament,  a  great  part  either  of  the 
offices,  or  of  the  difpofal  of  the  offices  arifmg  from 
this  civil  and  military  eftablimment,  that  fuch  a  fyf- 
tem  of  management  could  be  eftablifhed  even  with 
regard  to  the  parliament  of  England.  But  the  dif- 
tance  of  the  colony  affemblies  from  the  eye  of  the 
fovereign,  their  number,  their  difperfed  fituation,  and 
their  various  conftitutions,  would  render  it  very  diffi 
cult  to  manage  them  in  the  fame  manner,  evenr  tho' 
the  fovereign  had  the  fame  means  of  doing  it  ;  and 
thofe  means  are  wanting.  It  would  be  abfolutely  im- 
poilible  to  diftribute  among  all  the  leading  members 
of  all  the  colony  aflemblies  fuchafhare,  either  of  the 
offices  or  of  the  difpofal  of  the  offices  ariling  from 
the  general  government  of  the  Britifh  empire,  as  to 
difpofe  them  to  give  up  their  popularity  at  home,  and 
to  tax  their  conftituents  for  thefupportot  that  general 
government,  of  which  almoft  the  whole  emoluments 
were  to  be  divided  among  people  who  were  ftrangers 
to  them.  The  unavoidable  ignorance  of  adminiitra- 
tion,  befides,  concerning  the  relative  importance  of 
the  different  members  of  thofe  different  aflemblies, 
the  offences  which  muft  frequently  be  given,  the  blun 
ders  which  muft  conftantly  be  committed  in  attempt 
ing  to  manage  them  in  this  manner,  feems  to  render 
fuch  a  fyftem  of  management  altogether  impractica 
ble  with  regard  to  them. 

THE  colony  affemblies,  befides,  cannot  be  fuppo- 
fed  the  proper  judges  of  what  is  neceffary  for  the  de 
fence  and  fupport  of  the  wrhole  empire.  The  care 
of  that  defence  and  fupport  is  not  entrufted  to  them. 
'  It 
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It  is  not  their  bufmefs,  and  they  have  no  regular 
means  of  information  concerning  it.  The  aflembly 
of  a  province,  like  the  veftry  of  a  parifh,  may  judge 
very  properly  concerning  the  affairs  of  its  own  parti 
cular  dijftrici  ;  but  can  have  no  proper  means  of  judg 
ing  concerning  thofe  of  the  whole  empire.  It  can 
not  even  judge  properly  concerning  the  proportion 
which  its  own  province  bears  to  the  whole  empire  ; 
or  concerning  the  relative  degree  of  its  wealth  and 
importance,  compared  with  the  other  provinces ;  be- 
eaufe  thefe  other  provinces  are  not  under  the  infpec- 
tion  and  fuperintendency  of  a  particular  province. 
What  is  neeeffary  for  the  defence  and  fupport  of  the 
whole  empire,  and  in  what  proportion  each  part 
ought  to  contribute,  can  be  judged  of  only  by  that 
affembly  which  infpecls  and  fuperintends  the  affairs 
of  the  whole  empire. 

IT  has  been  propofed,  accordingly,  that  the  colo 
nies  mould  be  taxed  by  requifition,  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  determining  the  fum  which  each  colo 
ny  ought  to  pay,  and  the  provincial  alTembiy  afTeffing 
and  levying  it  in  the  way  that  fuited  heft  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  province.  What  concerned  the  whole 
empire  would  in  this  way  be  determined  by  the  alfem- 
bly  which  infpecls  and  fuperintends  the  affairs  of  the 
whole  empire  ;  and  the  provincial  affairs  of  each  co 
lony  might  (till  be  regulated  by  its  own  affembly. 
Though  the  colonies  mould  in  this  cafe  have  no  re- 
prefentatives  in  the  Britifh  parliament,  yet,  if  we 
may  judge  by  experience,  there  is  no  probability  that 
the  parliamentary  requifition  would  be  unreafonable. 
The  parliament  of  England  ha£  not  upon  any  occa- 
fion  fhovvn  thefmalleftdifpofition  to  overburden  thofe 
parts  of  the  empire  which  are  not  reprefented  in  par 
liament.  The  iflands  of  Guernfey  and  Jerfey,  with 
out  any  means  of  refitting  the  authority  of  the  par 
liament,  are  more  lightly  taxed  than  any  part  of  Great 
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Britain.  Parliament  in  attempting  to  exercife  its  fup- 
pofed  right,  whether  well  or  ill  grounded,  of  taxing 
the  colonies,  has  never  hitherto  demanded  of  them 
any  thing  which  even  approached  ro  a  juft  proportion 
to  what  was  paid  by  their  fellow-fubje&s  at  home. 
If  the  contribution  of  the  colonies,  befides,  was  to 
rife  or  fall  in  proportion  to  the  rife  or  fall  of  the  land 
tax,  parliament  could  not  tax  them  without  taxing  at 
the  fame  time  its  own  conftituents,  and  the  colonies 
might  in  this  cafe  be  confidered  as  virtually  reprefent- 
ed  in  parliament. 

EXAMPLES  are  not  wanting  of  empires  in  which 
all  the  different  provinces  are  not  taxed,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expreffion,  in  one  mafs  ;  but  in  which 
the  fovereign  regulates  the  fum  which  each  province 
ought  to  pay,  and  in  fome  provinces  aflefles  and  le 
vies  it  as  he  thinks  proper  ;  while  in  others,  he  leaves 
it  to  be  adefTed  and  levied  as  the  refpective  ftates  of 
each  province  fhall  determine.  In  fome  provinces 
of  France,  the  king  not  only  impofes  what  taxes  he 
thinks  proper,  but  aiFefTes  and  levies  them  in  the  way 
he  thinks  proper.  From  others  he  demands  a  certain 
fum,  but  leaves  it  to  the  ftates  of  each  province  to 
ailefs  and  levy  that  fum  as  they  think  proper.  Ac- 
tording  to  the  fcheme  of  taxing  by  requifition,  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  would  ftand  nearly  in 
the  fame  fituation  towards  the  colony  affemblies,  as 
the  king  of  France  does  towards  the  ftafes  of  thofe 
provinces  which  ftill  enjoy  the  privilege  of  having 
itates  of  their  own,  the  provinces  of  France  which 
are  fuppofed  to  be  the  beft  governed. 

BUT  though,  according  to  this  fcheme,  the  colo 
nies  could  have  no  jnfl  rcafon  to  fear  that  their  mare 
of  the  public  burdens  fhould  ever  exceed  the  proper 
proportion  to  that  of  their  fellow-citizens  at  home ; 
Great  Britain  might  have  juft  reafon  to  fear  that  it 
never  would  amount  to  that  proper  proportion.  The 
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parliament  of  Great  Britain  has  not  for  fome  time 
part  had  the  fame  eftablifhed  authority  in  the  colo 
nies,  which  the  French  king  has  in  thofe  provinces 
of  France  which  ftill  enjoy  the  privilege  of  having 
ftates  of  their  own.  The  colony  aflemblies,  if  they 
were  not  very  favourably  difpoied  (and  unlefs  more 
fkilfully  managed  than  they  ever  have  been  hitherto, 
they  are  not  very  likely  to  be  foj  might  (till  find  ma 
ny  pretences  for  evading  or  rejecting  the  moft  reafon- 
able  requifitions  of  parliament.  A  French  war  breaks 
out,  we  fhall  fuppofe  ;  ten  millions  muil  immedi 
ately  be  raifed,  in  order  to  defend  the  feat  of  the  em 
pire.  This  fum  muft  be  borrowed  upon  the  credit 
of  fome  parliamentary  fund  mortgaged  for  paying 
the  intereft.  Part  of  this  fund  parliament  propofes 
to  raife  by  a  tax  to  be  levied  in  Great  Britain,  and 
part  of  it  by  a  requifition  to  all  the  different  colony 
alfemblies  of  America  and  the  Weft  Indies.  Would 
people  readily  advance  their  money,  upon  the  credit 
of  a  fund,  which  partly  depended  upon  the  good  hu 
mour  of  all  thofe  aflemblies,  far  dlftatlt  from  the  font 
of  the  war,  and  fometimes,  perhaps,  thinking  them- 
felves  not  much  concerned  in  the  event  of  it  ?  Upon 
fuch  a  fund  no  more  money  would  probably  be  ad 
vanced  than  what  the  tax  to  be  levied  in  Great  Bri 
tain  might  be  fuppofed  to  anfwer  for.  The  whole 
burden  of  the  debt  contracted  on  account  of  the  war 
would  in  this  manner  fall,  as  it  always  has  done  hi 
therto,  upon  Great  Britain  ;  upon  a  part  of  the  em 
pire,'  and  not  upon  the  whole  empire.  Great  Bri 
tain  is,  perhaps,  fince  the  world  began,  the  only 
ftate  which,  as  it  has  extended  its  empire,  has  only 
increased  its  expence  without  once  augmenting  its 
refources.  Other  ftates  have  generally  difburdened 
themfelves  upon  their  fubjecl:  and  fubordinate  pro 
vinces  of  the  inoft  confiderable  part  of  the  ex  pence 
of  defending  the  empire.  Great  Britain  has  hitherto 
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fuffered  her  fubjecl:  and  fubordinate  provinces  to  dif- 
burden  themfelves  upon  her  of  almoft  this  whole  ex- 
pence.  In  order  to  put  Great  Britain  upon  a  foot 
ing  of  equality  with  her  own  colonies,  which  the 
law  has  hitherto  fuppofed  to  be  fubject  and  fubordi- 
nate,  it  feems  neceiFary,  upon  the  fcheme  of  taxing 
them  by  parliamentary  requifition,  that  parliament 
ihould  have  fome  means  of  rendering  its  requifitions 
immediately  efFe&ual,  in  cafe  the  colony  affemblies 
fhould  attempt  to  evade  or  reje6l  them ;  and  what 
thofe  means  are,  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  conceive,  and 
it  has  not  yet  been  explained. 

SHOULD  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  at  the 
fame  time,  be  ever  fully  eftablifhed  in  the  right  of 
taxing  the  colonies,  even  independent  of  the  confent 
of  their  own  aflemblies,  the  importance  of  thofe  af- 
femblies  would  from  that  moment  be  at  an  end,  and 
with  it,  that  of  all  the  leading  men  of  Britifh  Ame 
rica.  Men  defire  to  have  fome  (hare  in  the  manage 
ment  of  public  affairs  chiefly  on  account  of  the  im 
portance  which  it  gives  them.  Upon  the  power 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  leading  men,  the  natu 
ral  ariftocracy  of  every  country,  have  of  preferving 
or  defending  their  refpeclive  importance,  depends 
the  liability  and  duration  of  every  fyftem  of  free  go 
vernment.  In  the  attacks  which  thofe  leading  men 
are  continually  making  upon  the  importance  of  one 
another,  and  in  the  defence  of  their  own,  confifts  the 
whole  play  of  domeftic  faction  and  ambition.  The 
leading  men  of  America,  like  thofe  of  all  other  coun 
tries,  defire  to  preferve  their  own  importance.  They 
feel,  or  imagine,  that  if  their  affemblies,  which  they 
are  fond  of  calling  parliaments,  and  of  confidering 
as  equal  in  authority  to  the  parliament  of  Great  Bri 
tain,  mould  be  fo  far  degraded  as  to  become  the  hum 
ble  minifters  and  executive  officers  of  that  parliament, 
the  greater  part  of  their  own  importance  would  be 
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at  an  end.  They  have  rejeded,  therefore,  the  pro- 
pofal  of  being  taxed  by  parliamentary  requifition, 
and  like  other  ambitious  and  high-fpirited  men,  have 
rather  chofen  to  draw  the  fword  in  defence  of  their 
own  importance. 

TOWARDS  the  declenfion  of  the  Roman  republic, 
the  allies  of  Rome,  who  had  borne  the  principal  bur 
den  of  defending  the  ftate  and  extending  the  empire, 
demanded  to  be  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  Ro 
man  citizens.  Upon  being  refufed,  the  focial  war 
broke  out.  During  the  courfe  of  that  war  Rome 
granted  thofe  privileges  to  the  greater  part  of  them, 
one  by  one,  and  in  proportion  as  they  detached  them- 
felves  from  the  general  confederacy.  The  parlia 
ment  of  Great  Britain  infifts  upon  taxing  the  colo 
nies  ;  and  they  refufe  to  be  taxed  by  a  parliament  in 
which  they  are  not  reprefented.  If  to  each  colony, 
which  fhould  detach  itfelf  from  the  general  confede 
racy,  Great  Britain  mould  allow  fuch  a  number  of 
reprefentatives  as  fuited  the  proportion  of  what  it  con 
tributed  to  the  public  revenue  of  the  empire,  in  con- 
fequence  of  its  being  fubje&ed  to  the  fame  taxes,  and 
in  compenfation  admitted  to  the  lame  freedom  of 
trade  with  its  fellow-fubjecls  at  home  ;  the  number 
of  its  reprefentatives  to  be  augmented  as  the  propor 
tion  of  its  contribution  might  afterwards  augment ;  a 
new  method  of  acquiring  importance,  a  new  and 
more  dazzling  object  of  ambition  would  be  prefented 
to  the  leading  men  of  each  colony.  Inftead  of  pid 
dling  for  the  little  prizes  which  are  to  be  found  in 
what  may  be  called  the  paltry  raffle  of  colony  fac 
tion ;  they  might  then  hope,  from  the  prefumption 
which  men  naturally  have  in  their  own  ability  and 
good  fortune,  to  draw  fome  of  the  great  prizes  which 
fometimes  come  from  the  wheel  of  the  great  ftate  lot 
tery  of  Britifh  politics.  Unlefs  this  or  fome  other 
method  is  fallen  upon,  and  there  fcems  to  be  none 

more 
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more  obvious  than  this,  of  preferving  the  importance 
and  of  gratifying  the  ambition  of  the  leading  men  of 
America,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  they  will  ever 
voluntarily  fubmit  to  us;  and  we  ought  to  confider 
that  the  blood  which  muft  be  fhed  in  forcing  them  to 
do  fo,  is,  every  drop  of  it,  the  blood  either  of  thofe  who 
are,  or  of  thofe  whom  we  wifh  to  have  for  our  fel 
low-citizens.  They  are  very  weak  who  flatter  them- 
felves  that,  in  the  ffote  to  which  things  have  come, 
our  colonies  will  be  eafily  conquered  by  force  alone. 
The  perfons  who  now  govern  the  refolutionsof  what 
they  call  their  continental  congrefs,  feel  in  themfelves 
at  this  moment  a  degree  of  importance  which,  per 
haps,  the  greateft  fubje&s  in  Europe  fcarce  feel.  From 
fhopkeepers,  tradefmen,  and  attornies,  they  are  be 
come  ftatefmen  and  legiflators,  and  are  employed  in 
contriving  a  new  form  of  government  for  an  exten- 
five  empire,  which,  they  flatter  themfelves,  will  be* 
come,  and  which,  indeed,  feems  very  likely  to  become, 
one  of  the  greateft  and  moft  formidable  that  ever  was 
in  the  world.  Five  hundred  different  people,  per 
haps,  who  in  different  ways  acl;  immediately  under 
the  continental  congrefs ;  and  five  hundred  thoufand, 
perhaps,  who  acl:  under  thofe  five  hundred,  all  feel 
in  the  fame  manner  a  proportionable  rife  in  their  own 
importance.  Almoft  every  individual  of  the  govern 
ing  party  in  America,  fills,  at  prefent  in  his  own  fan 
cy,  a  ftation  fuperior,  not  only  to  what  he  had  ever 
filled  before,  but  to  what  he  had  ever  expeded  to  fill ; 
and  unlefs  fome  new  objecl:  of  ambition  is  prefented 
either  to  him  or  to  his  leaders,  if  he  has  the  ordinary 
fpiritof  a  man,  he  will  die  in  defence  of  that  ftation. 
IT  is  a  remark  of  the  prefident  Henaut,  that  we 
now  read  with  pleafure  the  account  of  many  little 
tranfa&ions  of  the  Ligue,  which  when  they  happen 
ed  were  not  perhaps  confidered  as  very  important 
pieces  of  news.  But  every  man  then,  fays  he,  fan 
cied 
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cied  himfelf  of  fome  importance  ;  and  the  innumer 
able  memoirs  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  thofe 
times,  were,  the  greater  part  of  them,  written  by  peo 
ple  who  took  pleafure  in  recording  and  magnifying 
events,  in  which,  they  flattered  themfelves,  they  had 
been  confiderable  aclors.  How  obftinately  the  city 
of  Paris  upon  that  occafion  defended  itfelf,  what  a 
dreadful  famine  it  fupported  rather  than  fubmit  to  the 
beft  and  afterwards  to  the  moft  beloved  of  the  French 
kings,  is  well  known.  The  greater  part  of  the  citi 
zens,  or  thofe  who  governed  the  greater  part  of  them, 
fought  in  defence  of  their  own  importance,  which 
they  forefaw  was  to  be  at  an  end  whenever  the  anci^ 
ent  government  fhould  be  re-eftablifhed.  Our  colo 
nies,  unlefs  they  can  be  induced  to  confent  to  a  uni 
on,  are  very  likely  to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  bed 
of  all  mother  countries,  as  obftinately  as  the  city  of 
Paris  did  againft  one  of  the  beft  of  kings. 
^\  THE  idea  of  reprefentation  was  unknown  in  anci 
ent  times.  When  the  people  of  one  ftate  were  ad 
mitted  to  the  right  of  citizenfhip  in  another,  they  had 
no  other  means  of  exercifing  that  right  but  by  coming 
in  a  body  to  vote  and  deliberate  with  the  people  of 
that  other  ftate.  The  admiilion  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Italy  to  the  privileges  of  Roman 
citizens,  completely  ruined  the  Roman  republic.  It 
was  no  longer  poifible  to  diftinguifh  between  who  was 
and  who  was  not  a  Roman  citizen.  No  tribe  could 
know  its  own  members.  A  rabble  of  any  kind  could 
be  introduced  into  the  aflemblies  of  the  people,  could 
drive  out  the  real  citizens,  and  decide  upon  the  affairs 
of  the  republic  as  if  they  themfelves  had  been  fuch. 
But  though  America  were  to  fend  fifty  or  fixty  new 
reprefentatives  to  parliament,  the  door-keeper  of  the 
houfe  of  commons  could  not  find  any  great  difficulty 
in  diftinguifhing  between  who  was  and  who  was  not 
a  member.  Though  the  Roman  conftitution,  there 
fore, 
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fore,  was  neceflarily  ruined  by  the  union  of  Rome 
with  the  allied  dates  of  Italy,  there  is  not  the  leaft 
probability  that  the  Britifh  constitution  would  be  hurt 
by  the  union  of  Great  Britain  with  her  colonies. — 
That  conftitution,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  com 
pleted  by  it,  and  feems  to  be  imperfedt  without  it. 
The  affembly  which  deliberates  and  decides  concern 
ing  the  affairs  of  every  part  of  the  empire,  in  order  to 
be  properly  informed,  ought  certainly  to  have  repre- 
fentatives  from  every  part  of  it.  That  this  union, 
however,  could  be  eafily  effe&uated,  or  that  difficulties 
and  great  difficulties  might  not  occur  in  the  execution, 
I  do  not  pretend.  I  have  yet  heard  of  none,  how 
ever,  which  appear  infurmountable.  The  principal 
perhaps  arife,  not  from  the  nature  of  things,  but  from 
the  prejudices  and  opinions  of  the  people  both  on  this 
and  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Atlantic. 

WE,  on  this  fide  of  the  water,  are  afraid  left  the 
multitude  of  American  reprefentatives  fhould  overturn 
the  balance  of  the  conftitution,  and  increafe  too  much 
either  the  influence  of  the  crown,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  the  force  of  the  democracy  on  the  other.  But  if 
the  number  of  American  reprefentatives  were  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  produce  of  American  taxation,  the 
number  of  people  to  be  managed  would  increafe  ex 
actly  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  managing  them; 
and  the  means  of  managing,  to  the  number  of  peo 
ple  to  be  managed.  The  monarchical  and  democra- 
tical  parts  of  the  conftitution  would,  after  the  union, 
ftand  exactly  in  the  fame  degree  of  relative  force  with 
regard  to  one  another  as  they  had  done  before. 

TH  E  people  on  the  other  fide  of  the  water  are  afraid 
left  their  diftance  from  the  feat  of  government  might 
expofe  them  to  many  oppreflions.  But  their  repre 
fentatives  in  parliament,  of  which  the  number  ought 
from  the  firft  to  be  coniiderable,  would  eafily  be  able 
to  protect  them  from  all  oppreftion.  The  diftance 

could 
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could  not  weaken  much  the  dependency  of  therepre- 
fentative  upon  the  conftituent,  and  the  former  would 
ftill  feel  that  he  owed  his  feat  in  parliament,  and  all 
the  confequence  which  he  derived  from  it,  to  the  good 
will  of  the  latter.  It  would  be  the  intereil  of  the 
former,  therefore,  to  cultivate  that  good  will  by  com 
plaining,  with  all  the  authority  of  a  member  of  the 
legiflature,  of  every  outrage  which  any  civil  or  mili 
tary  officer  might  be  guilty  of  in  thofe  remote  parts  of 
the  empire.  The  diftance  of  America  from  the  feat 
of  government,  befides,  the  natives  of  that  country 
might  flatter  themfelves,  with  fome  appearance  of  rea- 
fon  too,  would  not  be  of  very  long  continuance. 
Such  has  hitherto  been  the  rapid  progrefs  of  that 
country,  in  wealth,  population  and  improvement, 
that  in  the  courfe  of  little  more  than  a  century,  per 
haps,  the  produce  of  American  might  exceed  that  of 
Britifh  taxation.  The  feat  of  the  empire  would  then 
naturally  remove  itfelf  to  that  part  of  the  empire  which 
contributed  moft  to  the  general  defence  and  fupport 
of  the  whole. 

THE  difcovery  of  America,  and  that  of  a  paflage 
to  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are 
the  two  greateft  and  moft  important  events  recorded 
in  the  hiitory  of  mankind.  Their  confequences  have 
already  been  very  great:  but,  in  the  fhort  period  of 
between  two  and  three  centuries  which  has  elapfed 
fmce  thefe  difcoveries  were  made,  it  is  impollible  that 
the  whole  extent  of  their  confequences  can  have  been 
feen.  What  benefits,  or  what  misfortunes  to  man 
kind  may  hereafter  refult  from  thofe  great  events,  no 
human  wifdom  can  forefee.  By  uniting,  in  fome 
meafure,  the  moft  diftant  parts  of  the  world,  by  ena 
bling  them  to  relieve  one  another's  wants,  to  increafe 
one  another's  enjoyments,  and  to  encourage  one  ano 
ther's  induftry,  their  general  tendency  would  feem  to 
be  beneficial.  To  the  natives,  however,  both  of  the 

Eaft 
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Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  all  the  commercial  benefits 
which  can  have  refulted  from  thofe  events  have  been 
funk  and  loft  in  the  dreadful  misfortunes  which  they 
have  occafioned.  Thefe  misfortunes,  however,  feem 
to  have  an  fen  rather  from  accident  than  from  any 
thing  in  the  nature  of  thofe  events  themfelves.  At 
the  particular  time  when  thefe  difcoveries  were  made, 
the  fuperiority  of  force  happened  to  be  fo  great  on  the 
fide  of  the  Europeans,  that  they  were  enabled  to  com 
mit  with  impunity  every  fort  of  injuftice  in  thofe  re 
mote  countries.  Hereafter,  perhaps,  the  natives  of 
thofe  countries  may  grow  ftronger,  or  thofe  of  Europe 
may  grow  weaker,  and  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  dif 
ferent  quarters  of  the  world  may  arrive  at  that  equa 
lity  of  courage  and  force  which,  by  infpiring  mutual 
fear,  can  alone  overawe  the  injuftice  of  independent 
nations  into  fome  fort  of  refpecl:  for  the  rights  of  one 
another.  But  nothing  feems  more  likely  to  eftablifh 
this  equality  of  force  than  that  mutual  communicati 
on  of  knowledge  and  of  all  forts  of  improvements 
which  an  exteniive  commerce  from  all  countries  to  all 
countries  naturally,  or  rather  neceffarily,  carries  along 
with  it. 

IN  the  mean  time,  one  of  the  principal  effects  of 
thofe  difcoveries  has  been  to  raife  the  mercantile  fyf- 
tem  to  a  degree  of  fplendor  and  glory  which  it  could 
never  otherwife  have  attained  to.  It  is  the  object  of 
that  fyftem  to  enrich  a  great  nation  rather  by  trade 
and  manufactures  than  by  the  improvement  and  cul 
tivation  of  land,  rather  by  the  induftry  of  the  towns 
than  by  that  of  the  country.  But,  in  confequence 
of  thofe  difcoveries,  the  commercial  towns  of  Eu 
rope,  infteacl  of  being  the  manufacturers  and  carriers 
for  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  world  (that  part  of 
Europe  which  is  waihed  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and 
the  countries  which  lie  round  the  Baltic  and  Medi 
terranean  feasj,  have  now  become  the  manufacturers 

for 
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for  the  numerous  and  thriving  cultivators  of  Ameri 
ca,  and  the  carriers,  and  in  fome  refpe£ts  the  manu 
facturers  too,  for  almoft  all  the  different  nations  of 
Afia,  Africa, and  America.  Two  new  worlds  have  been 
opened  to  their  induftry,  each  of  them  much  greater 
and  more  extenfive  than  the  old  one,  and  the  market 
of  one  of  them  growing  frill  greater  and  greater  eve 
ry  day. 

THE  countries  which  poflefs  the  colonies  of  Ame 
rica,  and  which  trade  dire&ly  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  en 
joy,  indeed,  the  whole  mew  and  fplendour  of  this 
great  commerce.  Other  countries,  however,  not- 
withftandiflg  all  the  invidious  reftraints  by  which  it 
is  meant  to  exclude  them,  frequently  enjoy  a  great 
er  {hare  of  the  real  benefit  of  it.  The  colonies  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  for  example,  give  more  real-en 
couragement  to  the  induftry  of  other  countries  than 
to  that  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  the  Tingle  article 
of  linen  alone  the  confumption  of  thofe  colonies 
amounts,  it  is  faid,  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  warrant 
the  quantity,  to  more  than  three  millions  fterling  a 
year.  But  this  great  confumption  is  almoft  entirely 
fupplied  by  France,  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Ger 
many.  Spain  and  Portugal  furniih  but  a  fmall  part 
of  it.  The  capital  which  fupplies  the  colonies  with 
this  great  quantity  of  linen  is  annually  diftributed 
among,  and  furniihes  a  revenue  to  the  inhabitants  of 
thofe  other  countries.  The  profits  of  it  only  are 
ipent  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  they  help  to  fup- 
port  the  fumptuous  profusion  -of  the  merchants  of 
Cadiz  and  Lifbon. 

EVEN  the  regulations  by  which  each  nation  en 
deavours  to  fecure  to  itfelf  the  exclufive  trade  of  its 
own  colonies,  are  frequently  more  hurtful  to  the 
countries  in  favour  of  which  they  are  eftabiiihed,  than 
to  thofe  againft  which  they  areeftablifhed.  Theun-. 
juft  oppreflion  of  the  induftry  of  other  countries  falls 
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back,  if  I  may  fayfo,  upon  the  heads  of  the  oppref- 
fors,  and  crufhes  their  induftry  more  than  it  does  that 
of  thofe  other  countries.  By  thofe  regulations,  for 
example,  the  merchant  of  Hamburgh  muft  fend  the 
linen  which  he  delHnes  for  the  American  market  to 
London,  and  he  muft  bring  back  from  thence  the  to 
bacco  which  he  deftines  for  the  German  market  ; 
becaufe  he  can  neither  fend  the  one  diredly  to  Ame 
rica,  nor  bring  back  the  other  dire&ly  from  thence. 
By  this  reO  faint  he  is  probably  obliged  to  fell  the  one 
(bmewhat  cheaper,  and  to  buy  the  other  fomewhat 
dearer  than  he  otherwife  might  have  done  ;  and  his 
profits  are  probably  fomewhat  abridged  by  means  of 
it.  In  this  trade,  however,  between  Hamburgh  and 
London,  he  certainly  receives  the  returns  of  his  ca 
pital  much  more  quickly  than  he  could  poffibly  have 
clone  in  the  direct  trade  to  America,  even  though 
we  ihould  fuppofe,  what  is  by  no  means  the  cafe, 
that  the  payments  of  America  were  as  punctual  as 
thofe  of  London.  In  the  trade,  therefore,  to  which 
thofe  regulations  confine  the  merchant  of  Hamburgh, 
his  capital  can  keep  in  conftant  employment  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  German  induftry  than  it  poflibly 
could  have  done  in  the  trade  from  which  he  is  ex 
cluded.  Though  the  one  employment,  therefore, 
may  to  him  perhaps  be  lefs  profitable  than  the  other, 
it  cannot  be  lefs  advantageous  to  his  country.  It  is 
quite  otherwife  with  the  employment  into  which  the 
monopoly  naturally  attracts,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  the  ca 
pital  of  the  London  merchant.  That  employment 
may,  perhaps,  be  more  profitable  to  him  than  the 
greater  part  of  other  employments,  but,  on  account 
ot  the  flownefs  of  the,  returns,  it  cannot  be  more  ad 
vantageous  to  his  country, 

AFTER  all  theunjuft  attempts,  therefore,  of  every 
country  in  Europe  to  engrofs  to  itfelf  the  whole  ad 
vantage  of  the  trade  of  its  own  colonies,  no  country 

has 
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has  yet  been  able  to  engrofs  to  itfelf  any  thing  but 
the  expence  of  fupporting  in  time  of  peace,  and  of 
defending  in  time  of  war,  the  oppreflive  authority 
which  it  aiTumes  over  them.  The  inconveniencies 
refulting  from  the  pofTefTion  of  its  colonies,  every 
country  has  engrofled  to  itfelf  completely.  The  ad 
vantages  refulting  from  their  trade  it  has  been  obliged 
to  ihare  with  many  other  countries. 

AT  firft  fight,  no  doubt,  the  monopoly  of  the  great 
commerce  of  America,  naturally  feems  to  be  an  ac- 
quifnion  of  the  higheft  value.  To  the  undifcerning 
eye  of  giddy  ambition,  it  naturally  prefents  itfelf  a- 
midlt  the  confufed  fcramble  of  politics  and  war,  a«  a 
very  dazzling  object  to  fight  for.  The  dazzling 
fplendor  of  the  object,  however,  the  immenfe  great- 
nefs  of  the  commerce,  is  the  very  quality  which  ren 
ders  the  monopoly  of  it  hurtful,  or  which  makes  one 
employment,  in  its  own  nature  neceflarily  lefs  advan 
tageous  to  the  country  than  the  greater  part  of  other 
employments,  abforb  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
the  capital  of  the  country  than  what  would  otherxvife 
have  gone  to  it. 

THE  mercantile  (lock  of  every  country,  it  has  been 
{hown  in  the  fecond  book,  naturally  feeks,  if  one 
may  fay  fo,  the  employment  moft  advantageous  to 
that  country.  If  it  is  employed  in  the  carrying  trade, 
the  country  to  which  it  belongs  becomes  the  empo 
rium  of  the  goods  of  all  the  countries  whofe  trade 
that  (lock  carries  on.  But  the  owner  of  that  (lock 
neceflarily  wifhes  to  difpofe  of. as  great  a  part  of 
thofe  goods  as  he  can  at  home.  He  thereby  faves 
himfeif  the  trouble,  rifk,  and  expence  of  exportation, 
and  he  will  upon  that  account  be  glad  to  fell  them 
at  home,  not  only  for  a  much  fmaller  price,  but  with 
fomewhat  a  fmaller  profit  than  he  might  expect  to 
make  by  fending  them  abroad.  He  naturally,  there 
fore,  endeavours  as  much  as  he  can  to  turn  his  car 
rying 
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rying  trade  into  a  foreign  trade  of  confumption.  If 
his  itock  again  is  employed  in  a  foreign  trade  of  con 
fumption,  he  will,  for  the  fame  reafon,  be  glad  to 
difpofe  of  at  home  as  great  a  part  as  he  can  of  the 
home  goods,  which  he  collects  in  order  to  export 
to  fome  foreign  market,  and  he  will  thus  endea 
vour,  as  much  as  he  can,  to  turn  his  foreign  trade  of 
confumption  into  a  home  trade.  The  mercantile 
itock  of  every  country  naturally  courts  in  this  manner 
the  near,  and  fhuns  the  diftant  employment  ;  natu 
rally  courts  the  employment  in  which  the  returns  are 
frequent,  and  fhuns  that  in  which  they  are  diftant  and 
flow  ;  naturally  courts  the  employment  in  which  it 
can  maintain  the  greateft  quantity  of  productive  la 
bour  in  the  country  to  which  it  belongs,  or  in  which 
its  owner  refides,  and  fhuns  that  in  which  it  can 
maintain  there  the  fmalldt  quantity.  It  naturally 
courts  the  employment  which  in  ordinary  cafes  is 
mofl  advantageous,  and  fhuns  that  which  in  ordinary 
cafes  is  leaft  advantageous  to  that  country. 

BUT  if  in  any  of  thofe  diftant  employments,  which 
in  ordinary  cafes  are  lefs  advantageous  to  the  country, 
the  profit  fhould  happen  to  rife  fomewhat  higher  than 
what  is  fufficient  to  balance  the  natural  preference 
which  is  given  to  nearer  employments,  this  fuperio- 
rity  of  profit  will  draw  flock  from  thofe  nearer  em 
ployments,  till  the  profits  of  all  return  to  their  pro 
per  level.  This  fuperiority  of  profit,  however,  is  a 
proof  that,  in  the  a6tual  circumftances  of  the  fociety, 
thofe  diftant  employments  are  fomewhat  underftocked 
in  proportion  to.  other  employments,  and  that  the 
flock  of  the  fociety  is  not  diftributed  in  the  propereft 
manner  among  all  the  different  employments  carried 
on  in  it.  It  is  a  proof  that  fomething  is  either  bought 
cheaper  or  fold  dearer  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  that 
fome  particular  clafs  of  citizens  is  more  or  lefs  op~ 
prefFcd  either  by  paying  more  or  by  getting  lefs  than 

what 
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what  is  fuitable  to  that  equality,  which  ought  to  take- 
place,  and  which  naturally  does  take  place  among  all 
the  different  clafles  of  them/ 

THOUGH  the  fame  capital  never  will  maintain  the 
fame  quantity  of  productive  labour  in  a  diftant  as  in 
a  near  employment,  yet  a  diftant  employment  may 
be  as  neceftary  for  the  welfare  of  the  fociety  as  a  near 
one ;  the  goods  which  the  diftant  employment  deals 
in  being  neceflary,  perhaps,  for  carrying  on  many 
of  the  nearer  employments.  But  if  the  profits  of 
thofe  who  deal  in  fuch  goods  are  above  their  proper 
level,  thofe  goods  will  be  fold  dearer  than  they  ought 
to  be,  or  fomewhat  above  their  natural  price,  and  all 
thofe  engaged  in  the  nearer  employments  will  be 
more  or  lefs  oppreffed  by  this  high  price.  Their  in— 
tereft,  therefore,  in  this  cafe  requires  that  fome  (lock 
fhould  be  withdrawn  from  thofe  nearer  employments, , 
and  turned  towards  that  diftant  one,  in  order  to  re 
duce  its  profits  to  their  proper  level,  and  the  price  of 
the  goods  which  it  deals  in  to  their  natural  price.  In 
this  extraordinary  cafe,  the  public  intereft  requires 
that  fome  ftock  ihould'be  withdrawn  from  thofe  em 
ployments  which  in  ordinary  cafes  are  more  advan 
tageous,  and  turned  towards  one  which  in  ordinary- 
cafes  is  lefs  advantageous  to  the  public  :  and  in  this 
extraordinary  cafe,  the  natural  interefts  and  inclina 
tions  of  men  coincide  as  exactly  with  the*public  in 
tereft  as  in  all  other  ordinary  cafes,  and  lead  them  to 
withdraw  ftock  from  the  near,  and  to  turn  it  towards 
the  diftant  employment. 

IT  is  thus  that  the  private  interefts  and  paflTons  of 
individuals  naturally  difpofe  them  to  turn  their  ftock 
towards  the  employments  which  in  ordinary  cafes 
are  moft  advantageous  to  the  fociety.  But  if  from- 
this  natural  preference  they  mould  turn  too  much  of 
it  towards  thofe  employments,  the  fall  of  profit  in 
them  and  the  rile  of  it  in  all  others  immediately  dif- 
K.k  2  pole 
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pofe  them  to  alter  this  faulty  diftribution.  Without 
any  intervention  of  law,  therefore,  the  private  inter- 
efts  and  paflions  of  men  naturally  lead  them  to  divide 
and  diftribute  the  (lock  of  every  fociety,  among  all 
the  different  employments  carried  on  in  it,  as  nearly 
as  poftible  in  the  proportion  which  is  moft  agreeable 
to  the  intereft  of  the  whole  fociety. 

ALL  the  different  regulations  of  the  mercantile 
fyftem,  neceflarily  derange  more  or  lefs  this  natural  and 
moft  advantageous  diftribution  of  (lock.  But  thofe 
which  concern  the  trade  to  America  and  the  Eaft  In 
dies  derange  it  perhaps  more  than  any  other  ;  becaufe 
the  trade  to  thofe  two  great  continents  abforbs  a 
greater  quantity  of  flock  than  any  two  other  branch 
es  of  trade.  The  regulations,  however,  by  which 
this  derangement  is  effec~led  in  thofe  two  different 
branches  of  trade  are  not  altogether  the  fame.  Mo 
nopoly  is  the  great  engine  of  both  ;  but  it  is  a  differ 
ent  fort  of  monopoly.  Monopoly  of  one  kind  or 
another,  indeed,  feems  to  be  the  fole  engine  of  the 
mercantile  fyftem. 

IN  the  trade  to  America  every  nation  endeavours 
to  engrofs  as  much  as  pofTible  the  whole  market  of  its 
own  colonies,  by  fairly  excluding  all  other  nations 
from  any  direcl:  trade  to  them.  During  the  greater 
part  of  the  fixteenth  century,  the  Portuguefe  endea 
voured  to  manage  the  trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies  in  the 
fame  manner,  by  claiming  the  fole  right  of  failing  in 
the  Indian  feas,  on  account  of  the  merit  of  having 
firft  found  out  the  road  to  them.  The  Dutch  ftill 
continue  to  exclude  all  other  European  nations  from 
any  direcl:  trade  to  their  fpice  iilands.  Monopolies 
of  this  kind  are  evidently  eftablifhed  againft  all  other 
European  nations,  who  are  thereby  not  only  exclu 
ded  from  a  trade  to  which  it  might  be  convenient 
for  them  to  turn  fome  part  of  their  ftock,  but  are 
obliged  to  buy  the  goods  which  that  trade  deals  in 

fome  what 
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fomewhat  dearer,  than  .if  they  could  import  them, 
themfelves  direclly  from  the  countries  which  produce 
them. 

BUT  fmce  the  fall  of  the  power  of  Portugal,  no 
European  nation  has  claimed  the  exclufive  right  of 
failing  in  the  Indian  feas,  of  which  the  principal 
ports  are  now  open  to  the  mips  of  all  European  na 
tions.  Except  in  Portugal,  however,  and  within 
thefe  few  years  in  France,  the  trade  to  the  Eaft  In 
dies  has  in  every  European  country  been  fubje&ed 
to  an  exclufive  company.  Monopolies  of  this  kind 
are  properly  eftablimed  againft  the  very  nation  which 
creels  them.  The  greater  part  of  that  nation  are 
thereby  not  only  excluded  from  a  trade  to  which  it 
might  be  convenient  for  them  to  turn  fome  part  of 
their  flock,  but  are  obliged  to  buy  the  goods  \vhirh 
that  trade  deals  in,  fomewhat  dearer  than  if  it  was 
open  and  free  to  all  their  countrymen.  Since  the 
eftablifhment  of  the  Englifh  Eaft  India  company, 
for  example,  the  other  inhabitants  of  England,  over 
and  above  being  excluded  from  the  trade,  muft  have 
paid  in  the  price  of  the  Eaft  India  goods  which  they 
Lave  confumed,  not  only  for  all  the  extraordinary 
profits  which  the  company  may  have  made  upon 
thofe  goods  in  confequence  of  their  monopoly,  but 
for  all  the  extraordinary  wafte  which  the  fraud  and 
abufe,  infeparable  from  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  fo  great  a  company,  muft  neceffarily  have 
occafioned.  The  abfurdity  of  this  fecond  kind  of 
monopoly,  therefore,  is  much  more  manifeft  than 
that  of  the  firft. 

BOTH  thefe  kinds  of  monopolies  derange  more  or 
lefs  the  natural  diftribution  of  the  ftock  of  the  foci- 
€ty :  but  they  do  not  always  derange  it  in  the  fame 
way. 

MONOPOLIES  of  the  firft  kind  always  aUracl:  to 
the  paitkular  trade  in  which  they  are  eftablillied,  a 

greater 
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greater  proportion  of  the  flock  of  the  fociety  than 
what  would  go  to  that  trade  of  its  own  accord. 

MONOPOLIES  of  the  fecond  kind  may  fometimes 
attract  flock  towards  the  particular  trade  in  which 
they  are  eftablifhed,  and  fometimes  repel  it  from 
that  trade,  according  to  different  circumflances.  In 
poor  countries  they  naturally  attract  towards  that 
trade  more  flock  than  would  otherwife  go  to  it.  In 
rich  countries  they  naturally  repel  from  it  a  good  deal 
of  flock  which  would  otherwife  go  to  it. 

SUCH  poor  countries  as  Sweden  and  Denmark,  for 
example,  would  probably  have  never  fent  a  fingle  fhip 
to  the  Eafl  Indies,  had  not  the  trade  been  fubje&ed 
to  an  exclufive  company.  The  eftablifhment  of  fuch 
a  company  necefTarily  encourages  adventurers.  Their 
monopoly  fecures  them  againft  all  competitors  in  the 
home  market,  and  they  have  the  fame  chance  for 
foreign  markets  with  the  traders  of  other  nations- 
Their  monopoly  mews  the-m  the  certainty  of  a  great 
profit  upon  a  confiderable  quantity  of  goods,  and  the 
chance  of  a  confiderable  profit  upon  a  great  quantity. 
Without  fuch  extraordinary  encouragement,  the  poor 
traders  of  fuch  poor  countries  would  probably  never 
have  thought  of  hazarding  their  fmall  capitals  in  fo 
very  diftant  and  uncertain  an  adventure  as  the  trade 
to  the  Eafl  Indies  nurft. naturally  have  appeared  to 
them. 

SUCH  a  rich  country  as  Holland,  on  the  contrary,, 
would  probably,  in  the  cafe  of  a  free  trade,  fend  ma 
ny  more  {hips  to  the  Eafl  Indies  than  it  actually  does. 
The  limited  flack  of  the  Dutch  Eafl  India  company 
probably  repels  from  that  trade  many  great  mercan 
tile  capitals  which  would  "otherwife  go  to  it.  The 
mercantile  capital  of  Holland  is  fo  great  that  it  is,  as 
it  were,  continually  overflowing,  fometimes  into  the 
public  funds  of  foreign  countries,  fometimes  into 
loans  to  private  traders  and  adventurers  of  foreign 

countries^ 
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countries,  fometimes  into  the  mod  round-about  fo 
reign  trades  of  confumption,  and  fometimes  into  the 
carrying  trade.  All  near  employments  being  com 
pletely  filled  up,  all  the  capital  which  can  be  placed 
in  them  with  any  tolerable  profit  being  already  plac 
ed  in  them,  the  capital  of  Holland  neceffarily  flows 
toward  the  moft  tliftant  employments.  The  trade  to 
the  Eaft  Indies,  if  it  were  altogether  free,  would  pro 
bably  abforb  the  greater  part  of  this  redundant  capital. 
The  Eaft  Indies  offer  a  market  both  for  the  manu 
factures  of  Europe  and  for  the  gold  and  filver  as  well 
as  for  feveral  other  productions  of  America,  greater 
and  more  extenfive  than  both  Europe  and  America 
put  together. 

EVERY  derangement  of  the  natural  diftribution  of 
ftock  is  neceflarily  hurtful  to  the  fociety  in  which  it 
takes  place  }  whether  it  be  by  repelling  from  a  par 
ticular  trade  the  ftock  which  would  otherwife  go  to 
it,  or  by  attracting  towards  a  particular  trade  that 
which  would  not  otherwife  come  to  it.  If,  without 
any  exclufive  company,  the  trade  of  Holland  to  the 
Eall  Indies  would  be  greater  than  it  actually  is,  that 
country  muft  fuffer  a  confiderable  lofs  by  part  of  its 
capital  being  excluded  from  the  employment  moft 
convenient  for  that  part.  And  in  the  fame  manner, 
if,  without  an  exclufive  company,  the  trade  of  Swe 
den  and  Denmark  to  the  Eaft  Indies  would  be  lefs 
than  it  actually  is,  or,  what  perhaps  is  more  proba 
ble,  would  not  exift  at  all,  thofe  two  countries  muft 
likewife  fufFer  a  confiderable  lofs  by  part  of  their  ca 
pital  being  drawn  into  an  employment  which  muft  be 
more  or  lefs  unfuitable  to  their  prefent  circumftances. 
Better  for  them,  perhaps,  in  their  prefent  circumftan 
ces,  to  buy  Eaft  India  goods  of  other  nations,  even 
though  they  fhould  pay  fomewhat  dearer,  than  to  turn 
fo  great  a  part  of  their  fmall  capital  to  fo  very  diftant 
a  trade,  in  which  the  returns  are  fo  very  flow,  in 

which 
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which  that  capital  can  maintain  fo  fmall  a  quantity 
of  productive  labour  at  home,  where  productive  la 
bour  is  fo  much  wanted,  where  fo  little  is  done,  and 
where  fo  much  is  to  do. 

THOUGH  without  an  exclufive  company,  therefore, 
a  particular  country  fhould  not  be  able  to  carry  on  any 
direct  trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  it  will  not  from  thence 
follow  that  fuch  a  company  ought  to  be  eftabliihed 
there,  but  only  that  fuch  a  country  ought  not  in  thefe 
circumftances  to  trade  directly  to  the  Eaft  Indies. — 
That  fuch  companies  are  not  in  general  neceffary  for 
carrying  on  the  Eaft  India  trade,  is  fufficiently  de- 
monllrated  by  the  experience  of  the  Portuguefe,  who 
enjoyed  almoft  the  whole  of  it  for  more  than  a  cen 
tury  together  without  any  exclusive  company. 

No  private  merchant,  it  has  been  faid,  could  well 
have  capital  fufficient  to  maintain  factors  and  agents 
in  the  different  ports  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  order  to 
provide  goods  for  the  fhips  which  he  might  occafion- 
ally  fend  thither;  and  yet,  imlefs  he  was  able  to  do 
this,  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  cargo  might  frequent 
ly  make  his  fhips  lofe  the  feafon  for  returning,  and  the 
expence  of  fo  long  a  delay  would  not  only  eat  up  the 
whole  profit  of  the  adventure,  but  frequently  occafion 
a  very  considerable  lofs.  This  argument,  however, 
if  it  proved  any  thing  at  all,  would  prove  that  no  one 
great  branch  of  trade  could  be  carried  on  without  an 
exclufive  company,  which  is  contrary  to  the  experi 
ence  of  all  nations.  There  is  no  great  branch  of  trade 
in  which  the  capital  of  any  one  private  merchant  is 
fufficient,  for  carrying  on  all  the  fubordinate  branches 
which  in  uft  be  carried  on,  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
principal  one.  But  when  a  nation  is  ripe  for  any  great 
branch  of  trade,  fome  merchants  naturally  turn  their 
capitals  towards  the  principal,  and  fome  towards  the 
fubordinate  branches  of  it;  and  though  all  the  differ 
ent  branches  of  it  are  in  this  manner  carried  on,  yet 

it 
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it  very  feldom  happens  that  they  are  all  carried  on  by 
the  capital  of  one  private  merchant.  If  a  nation, 
therefore,  is  ripe  for  the  Eaft  India  trade,  a  certain 
portion  of  its  capital  will  naturally  divide  itfelf  among 
all  the  different  branches  of  that  trade.  Some  of  its 
merchants  will  find  it  for  their  intereft  to  refide  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  and  to  employ  their  capitals  there  in  pro 
viding  goods  for  the  mips  which  are  to  be  fent  out  by 
other  merchants  who  refide  in  Europe.  The  fettle- 
ments  which  different  European  nations  have  obtain 
ed  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  if  they  were  taken  from  the  ex- 
clufive  companies  to  which  they  at  prefent  belong,  and 
put  tinder  the  immediate  protection  of  the  fovereign, 
would  render  this  refidence  both  fafe  and  eafy,  at  leaft 
to  the  merchants  of  the  particular  nations  to  whom 
thofe  fettlements  belong.  If  at  any  particular  time 
that  part  of  the  capital  of  any  country  which  of  its 
own  accord  tended  and  inclined,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  to 
wards  the  Eaft  India  trade,  was  not  fufficient  for  car 
rying  on  all  thofe  different  branches  of  it,  it  would 
be  a  proof  that,  at  that  particular  time,  that  country 
was  not  ripe  for  that  trade,  and  that  it  would  do  bet 
ter  to  buy  for  fome  lime,  even  at  a  higher  price,  from 
other  European  nations,  the  Eaft  India  goods  it  had 
occafion  for,  than  to  import  them  itfelf  directly  from 
the  Eaft  Indies.  What  it  might  lofe  by  the  high 
price  of  thofe  goods  could  feldom  be  equal  to  the  lofs 
which  it  would  fuftain  by  the  diffraction  of  a  large 
portion  of  its  capital  from  other  employments  more 
neceifary,  or  more  ufeful,  or  more  fuitable  to  its  cir- 
cumftances  and  fituation,  than  a  dire&  trade  to  the 
Eaft  Indies. 

THOUGH  the  Europeans  pofTefs  many  confidera- 
ble  fettlements  both  upon  the  coaft  of  Africa  and  in 
the  Eaft  Indies,  they  have  not  yet  eftabliihed  in  either 
of  thofe  countries  fuch  numerous  and  thriving  colo 
nies  as  thofe  in  the  illands  and  continent  of  America. 

Africa, 
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Africa,  however,  as  well  as  fcveral  of  the  countries 
comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  the  Eaft 
Indies,  are  inhabited  by  barbarous  nations.  But 
thofe  nations  were  by  no  means  fo  weak  and  defence- 
lefs  as  the  miferable  and  helplefs  Americans;  and  in 
proportion  to  the  natural  fertility  of  the  countries 
which  they  inhabited,  they  were  belidcs  much  more 
populous.  The  moft  barbarous  nations  either  of  A- 
frica  or  of  the  Eaft  Indies  were  fhepherds ;  even  the 
Hottentots  were  fo.  But  the  natives  of  every  part  of 
America,  except  Mexico  and  Peru,  were  only  hunt 
ers  ;  and  the  difference  is  very  great  between  the 
number  of  fhepherds  and  that  of  hunters  whom  the 
fame  extent  of  equally  fertile  territory  can  maintain. 
In  Africa  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  therefore,  it  was  more 
difficult  todifplace  the  natives,  and  to  extend  the  Eu 
ropean  plantations  over  the  greater  part  of  the  lands 
of  the  original  inhabitants.  The  genius  of  ex- 
cluiive  companies,  befides,  is  unfavourable,  it  has 
already  been  obferved,  to  the  growth  of  new  colo 
nies,  and  has  probably  been  the  principal  caufe  of 
the  little  progrefs  which  they  have  made  in  the  Eafl 
Indies.  The  Porluguefe  carried  on  the  trade  both 
to  Africa  and  the  Eaft  Indies  without  any  exclufive 
companies,  and  their  fettlements  at  Congo,  Angola, 
and  Benguela  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  at  Goa  in 
the  Eaft  Indies,  though  much  depreffed  by  fuperftiti- 
on  and  every  fort  of  bad  government,  yet  bear  forne 
faint  refemblance  to  the  colonies  of  America,  and 
are  partly  inhabited  by  Portuguefe  who  have  been 
.eftabliihed  there  for  feveral  generations.  The  Dutch 
fettlements  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  at  Bata- 
via,  are  at  prefent  the  moft  confiderable  colonies 
which  the  Europeans  have  eftabliihed  either  in  Afri 
ca  or  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  both  thefe  fettlements 
are  peculiarly  fortunate  in  their  fituation.  The 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  inhabited  by  a  race  of  peo 
ple 
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pie  almoft  as  barbarous  and  quite  as  incapable  of  de 
fending  themlelves  as  the  natives  of  America.  It  is 
befides  the  half-way  houfe,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  between 
Europe  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  at  which  almoft  every 
European  (hip  makes  fome  ftay  both  in  going  and  re 
turning.  The  fupplying  of  thofe  mips  with  every 
fort  of  frefh  proviiions,  with  fruit  and  fomctime< 
with  wine,  affords  alone  a  very  extenfive  market  for 
the  furplus  produce  of  the  colonifts.  What  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  is  between  Europe  and  every  part  of 
the  Eaft  Indies,  Batavia  is  between  the  principal 
countries  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  lies  upon  the  in  off; 
frequented  road  from  Indoftan  to  China  and  Japan, 
and  is  nearly  about  mid-way  upon  that  road.  Almoft 
•all  the  thips  too  that  fail  between  Europe  .and  China 
tench  at  Batavia  ;  and  it  is,  over  and  above  all  this, 
the  center  and  principal  mart  of  what  is  called  the 
country  trade  of  the  Eaft  Indies;  not  only  of  that 
part  of  it  which  is  carried  on  by  Europeans,  but  of 
that  which  is  carried  on  by  the  native  Indians  ;  and 
vellels  navigated  by  the  inhabitants  of  China  and  Ja 
pan,  of  Tonquin,  Malacca,  Cochin-China,  and  the 
iilancl  of  Celebes,  are  frequently  to  be  feen  in  its  port. 
Such  advantageous  iituations  have  enabled  thofe  two 
colonies  to  furmount  all  the  obftacles  which  the  op- 
preilive  genius  of  an  exclufive  company  may  have  oc- 
cafionaUy  oppofed  to  their  growth.  They  have  en 
abled  Bataviu  to  furmount  the  additional  difudvantage 
of  perhaps  the  moft  unwholefome  climate  in  the 
world, 

THE  Englifh  and  Dutch  companies,  though  they 
have  eftablifhed  no  confiderable  colonies,  except  the 
iwo  above  mentioned,  have  both  made  confiderable 
conquefts  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  But  in  the  manner  in 
\vhich  they  both  govern  their  new  fubjecls,  the  natu 
ral  genius  of  an  exclufive  company  has  fhown  it(elf 
moft  diftinclly.  In  the  fpice  ifla'nds  the  Dutch  are 

VOL.  II.  LI  faid 
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faid  to  burn  all  the  fpiceries  which  a  fertile  feafon  pro 
duces  beyond  what  they  exped  to  difpofe  of  in  Eu 
rope  with  fuch  a  profit  as  they  think  fufficient.  In 
the  i (lands  where  they  have  no  fettlements,  they  give 
a  premium  to  thofe  who  colled  the  young  bloflbms 
and  green  leaves  of  the  clove  and  nutmeg  trees  which 
naturally  grow  there,  but  which  this  favage  policy  has 
now,  it  is  faid,  alrnoft  completely  extirpated.  Even 
in  the  iflands  where  they  have  fettlements  they  have 
very  much  reduced,  it  is  faid,  the  number  of  thofe 
trees.  If  the  produce  even  of  their  own  iflands  was 
much  greater  than  what  fuiteel  their  market,  the  na 
tives,  they  ftifpe£bf  might  find  means  to  convey  fome 
part  of  it  to  other  nations  ;  and  the  heft  way,  they 
imagine,  to  ft  cure  their  own  monopoly,  is  to  take 
care  that  no  more  ihall  grow  than  what  they  them- 
felves  carry  to  market.  By  different  arts  of  oppref- 
iion  they  have  reduced  the  population  of  feveral  of 
the  Moluccas  nearly  to  the  number  which  is  fufficient 
to  fupply  with  frefh  proviiions  and  other  neceiTaries  of 
life  their  own  infignificant  garrifons,  and  fuch  of  their 
(hips  as  occafionally  come  there  for  a  cargo  of  fpices. 
Under  the  government  even  of  the  Portuguefe,  how 
ever,  thofe  iilands  are  faid  to  have  been  tolerably  well 
inhabited.  The  Englilh  company  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  eftabliih  in  Bengal  fo  perfectly  deftrudive  a 
fyftem.  The  plan  of  their  government,  however, 
has  had  exactly  the  fame  tendency.  It  has  not  been 
uncommon,  I  am  well  allured,  for  the  chief,  that  is, 
the  ftrft  clerk  of  a  factory,  to  order  a  peafant  to  plough 
up  a  rich  field  of  poppies,  and  fow  it  with  rice  or 
fome  other  grain.  The  pretence  was,  to  prevent  a 
fcarcity  of  provifions ;  but  the  real  reafon,  to  give  the 
chief  an  opportunity  of  felling  at  a  better  price  a 
large  quantity  of  opium  which  he  happened  then  to 
have  upon  hand.  Upon  other  occaiions  the  order  has 
been  reverfed  ;  and  a  rich  field  of  rice  or  other  grain 

w  has 
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has  been  ploughed  up,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
a  plantation  of  poppies  ;  when  the  chief  forefaw 
that  extraordinary  profit  was  likely  to  be  made  by 
opium.  The.  fervants  of  the  company  have  upon  fe- 
veral  occafions  attempted  to  eftablifh  in  their  own  fa 
vour  the  monopoly  of  fome  of  the  moll  important 
branches,  not  only  of  the  foreign,  but  of  the  inland 
trade  of  the  country.  Had  they  been  allowed  to  go 
on,  it  is  impoffible  that  they  mould  not  at  fome  time 
or  another  have  attempted  to  reftrain  the  production 
of  the  particular  articles  of  which  they  had  thus  ufurp- 
ed.  the  monopoly,  not  only  to  the  quantity  which  they 
themfelves  could  purchafe,  but  to  that  which  they 
could  expect  to  fell  with  fuch  a  profit  as  they  might 
think  fufncient.  In  the  courfe  of  a  century  or  two, 
the  policy  of  the  Englifh  company  would  in  this  man 
ner  have  probably  proved  as  completely  deftru&ive  as 
that  of  the  Dutch. 

NOTHING,  however,  can  be  more  diredly  con 
trary  to  the  real  intereft  of  thofe  companies,  confider- 
ed  as  the  fovereigns  of  the  countries  which  they  have 
conquered,  than  this  deftru&ive  plan.  In  almoft  all 
countries  the  revenue  of  the  fovereign  is  drawn  from 
that  of  the  people.  The  greater  the  revenue  of  the 
people,  therefore,  the  greater  the  annual  produce  of 
their  land  and  labour,  the  more  they  can  afford  to  the 
fovereign.  It  is  his  intereft,  therefore,  to  increafe  as 
ir.uch  as  poffible  that  annual  produce.  But  if  this  is 
the  intereft  of  every  fovereign,  it  is  peculiarly  fo  of 
one  whofe  revenue,  like  that  of  the  fovereign  of  Ben 
gal,  arifes  chiefly  from  a  land-rent.  That  rent  muft 
neceiTarily  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  and  value 
of  the  produce,  and  both  the  one  and  the  other  muft 
depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  market.  The  quan 
tity  will  always  be  fuited  with  more  or  lefs  exactnefs 
to  the  confumption  of  thofe  who  can  afford  to  pay 
for  it,  and  the  price  which  they  will  pay  will  always 

be 
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be  in  proportion  to  the  eagernefs  of  their  competition. 
It  is  the  intereft  of  fuch  a  fovereign,  therefore,  to 
open  the  moft  extenfive  market  for  the  produce  of  his 
country,  to  allow  the  moft  perfect  freedom  of  com 
merce,  in  order  to  increafe  as  much  as  poflible  the 
number  and  the  competition  of  buyers  ;  and  upon 
this  account  to  abolifh,  not  only  all  monopolies,  but 
all  reftraints  upon  the  tranfportation  of  the  home  pro 
duce  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  upon 
its  exportation  to  foreign  countries,  or  upon  the  im 
portation  of  goods  of  any  kind  for  which  it  can  be 
exchanged.  He  is  in  this  manner  moft  likely  to  in 
creafe  both  the  quantity  and  value  of  that  produce, 
and  confequently  of  his  own  mare  of  it,  or  of  his 
own  revenue. 

BUT  a  company  of  merchants  are,  it  feems,  inca 
pable  of  conficlering  themfelves  as  fovcreigns,  even 
after  they  have  become  fuch.  Trade,  or  buying  m 
order  to  fell  again,  they  ftill  confider  as  their  princi 
pal  bufinefs,  and  by  a  ftrange  abfurdity,  regard  the 
character  of  the  fovereign  as  but  an  appendix  to  that 
of  the  merchant,  as  fomcthing  which  ought  to  be 
made  fubfervient  to  it,  or  by  means  of  which  they 
may  be  enabled  to  buy  cheaper  in  India,  and  thereby 
to  fell  with  a  better  profit  in  Europe.  They  endea 
vour  for  this  purpofe  to  keep  out  as  much  as  poilible 
all  competitors  from  the  market  of  the  countries 
which  are  fubje&  to  their  government,  and  confe 
quently  to  reduce,  at  leaft,  fome  part  of  the  furplus 
produce  of  thofe  countries  to  what  is  barely  fufrjcient 
for  fupplying  their  own  demand,  or  to  what  they 
can  expect  to  fell  in  Europe  with  fuch  a  profit  as  they 
may  think  reafonable.  Their  mercantile  habits  draw 
them  in  this  mariner,  almoft  neccfTarily,  though  per 
haps  infenfibly,  to  prefer  upon  all  ordinary  occafions 
the  little  and  tranfttory  profit  of  the  monopoliit  to 
the  great  and  permanent  revenue  of  the  fovereign,. 

ami 
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and  would  gradually  lead  them  td  treat  the  countries 
fubjecl  to  their  government  nearly  as  the  Dutch  treat 
the  Moluccas.  It  is  the  intereft  of  the  Eaft' India 
company,  confidered  as  fovereigns,  that  the  Europe 
an  goods  which  are  carried  to  their  Indian  domini 
ons,  mould  be  fold  there  as  cheap  as  poflible ;  and' 
that  the  Indian  goods  which  are  brought  from  thence 
mould  bring  there  as  good  a  price,  or  mould  be  fold 
there  as  dear  as  poilible.  But  the  reverfe  of  this  is 
their  intereft  as  merchants.  As  fovereigns,  their  in 
tereft  is  exactly  the  fame  with  that  of  the  country 
which  they  govern.  As  merchants,. their  intereft  is* 
directly  oppofite  to  that  intereft. 

BUT  if  the  genius  of  fuch  a  government,  even  as 
to  what  concerns  its  direction  in  Europe,  is  in  this 
manner  eflentially  and  perhaps  incurably  faulty,  that 
of  its  •  administration  .in  India  is  ftill  more  fo.  That 
adminiftration  is  neceftarily  compofed  of  a  council  of 
merchants,  a  profeflion  no  doubt  extremely  refpecta- 
ble,  but  which  in  no  country  in  the  world  carries 
along  with  it  that  fort  of  authority-  which  naturally 
overawes  the  people,  and  without  force  commands 
their  willing  obedience.  Such  a  council  can  com 
mand  obedience  only  by  the  military  force  with  which 
they  are  accompanied,  and  their  government  is  there 
fore  neceflarily  military  and  defpotical.  Their  pro 
per  bufmefs,  however,  is  that  of  merchants.  It  is 
to  fell,  upon  their  mafters  account,  the  European 
goods  confrgned  to  them,  and. to  buy  in  return  Indi 
an  goods  for  the  European  market.  It  is  to  fell  the 
one  as  d/tsr  and. to  buy  the  other  as  cheap  as  poflible, 
and  CTfifequently  to  exclude  as  much'  as  poflible  all- 
rivals  from  the  particular  market  where  they  keep 
their  {hop.  The  genius  of  the  administration,  there 
fore,  fo  far  as  concerns  the  trade  of  the  company,, 
is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  direction.  It  tends  to^ 
make  government  fubfervient  to  the  intereft  of  mo-- 
L  I  2.  nopply,,., 
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nopoly,  and  confequently  to  (hint  the  natural  growth 
of  fome  parts  at  leatt  of  the  furplus  produce  of  the 
country  to  what  is  barely  fufficient  for  anfwering  the 
demand  of  the  company. 

ALL  the  members  of  the  adminiftration,  befides, 
trade  more  or  lefs  upon  their  own  account,  and  it 
is  in  vain  to  prohibit  them  from  doing  fo.  Nothing 
can  be  more  completely  foolifh  than  to  expect  that 
the  clerks  of  a  great  counting-houfe  at  ten  thoufand 
miles  diftance,  and  confequently  alrnoft  quite  out  of 
light,,  mould,  upon  a  fimple  order  from  their  matters, 
give  up  at  once  doing  any  fort  of  bufinefs  upon  their 
own  account,  abandon  for  ever  all  hopes  of  making 
a  fortune,  of  which  they  have  the  means  in  their 
hands,  and  content  themfelves  with  the  moderate  fa- 
laries  which  thofe  matters  allow  them,  and  which, 
moderate  as  they  are,  can  feldom  be  augmented,  be 
ing  commonly  as  large  as  the  real  profits  of  the  com 
pany  trade  can  afford.  In  fuch  circumttances,  to 
prohibit  the  fervants  of  the  company  from  trading 
upon  their  own.  account,  can  have  fcarce  any  other 
effect  than  to  enable  the  fuperior  fervants,  under  pre 
tence  of  executing  their  matters  order,  to  opprefs 
fuch  of  the  inferior  ones  as  have  had  the  misfortune 
to  fall  under  their  difpleafure.  The  fervants  natu 
rally  endeavour  to  eftabliih  the  fame  monopoly  in 
favour  of  their  own  private  trade  as  of  the  public 
trade  of  the  company.  If  they  are  fuffered  to  act  as 
they  could  with,  they  will  ettabliih  this  monopoly 
openly  and  indirectly,  by  fairly  prohibiting  all  other 
people  from  trading  in  the  articles  in  which  they 
chufe  to  deal  ;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  bett  and  lead 
oppreflive  way  of  eftablimrng  it.  But  if  by  an  order 
irom  Europe  they  are  prohibited  from  doing  this, 
they  will,  notwithttanding,  endeavour  to  ettablifh  a 
monopoly  of  the  fame  kind,  fecretly  and  indirectly,, 
in  a  way  that  is  much  more  destructive  to  the  coun 
try. 
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try.  They  will  employ  the  whole  authority  of  go 
vernment,  and  pervert  the  adminiftration  of  juftice, 
in  order  to  harafs  and  ruin  thofe  who  interfere  with 
them  in  any  branch  of  commerce  which,  by  means 
of  agents,  either  concealed,  or  at  leaft  not  publicly 
avowed,  they  may  chufe  to  carry  on.  But  the  pri 
vate  trade  of  the  fervants  will  naturally  extend  to  a 
much  greater  variety  of  articles  than  the  public  trade 
of  the  company.  The  public  trade  of  the  company 
extends  no  further  than  the  trade  with  Europe,  and 
comprehends  a  part  only  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
country.  But  the  private  trade  of  the  fervants  may 
extend  to  all  the  different  branches  both  ot  its  inland 
and  foreign  trade.  The  monopoly  of  the  company 
can  tend  only  to  ftunt  the  natural  growth  of  that  part 
of  the  furplus  produce  which,  in  the  cafe  of  a  free 
trade,  would  be  exported  to  Europe.  That  of  the 
fervants  tends  to  ftunt  the  natural  growth  of  every 
part  of  the  produce  in  which  they  chufe  to  deal,  of 
what  is  deftined  for  home  confumption,  as  well  as 
of  what  is  deftined  for  exportation  ;  and  confequent- 
ly  to  degrade  the  cultivation  of  the  whole  country, 
and  to  reduce  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  It  tends 
to  reduce  the  quantity  of  every  fort  of  produce,  even 
that  of  the  neceilaries  of  life,  whenever  the  fervants 
of  the  company  chufe  to  deal  in  them,  to  what  thofe 
fervants  can  both  afford  to  buy  and  expect  to  fell 
with  fuch  a  profit  as  pleafes  them. 

FROM  the  nature  of  their  iituation  too  the  fervants 
muft  be  more  difpofed  to  fupport  with  rigorous  feve- 
rity  their  own  intereft  again  ft  that  of  the  country 
which  they  govern,  than  their  mafters  can  be  to  fup 
port  theirs.  The  country  belongs  to  their  mafters, 
who  cannot  avoid  having  fome  regard  for  the  intereft 
of  what  belongs  to  them.  But  it  does  not  belong  to 
the  fervants.  The  real  intereft  of  their  mafters,  if 
they  were  capable  of  underftanding  it,  is  the  fame 

with 
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with  that  of  the  country,*  and  it  is  from  ignorance 
chiefly,  and  the  meannefs  of  mercantile  prejudice,, 
that  they  ever  opprefs  it.  But  the  real  intereft  of  the 
fervants  is  by  no  means  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
country,  and  the  moft  perfect  information  would  not 
neceflarily  put  an  end  to  their  oppreflions.  The  re 
gulations  accordingly  which  have  been  fent  out  from 
Europe,  though  they  have  been  frequently  weak,  have 
upon  moft  occafions  been  well-meaning.  More  in 
telligence  and  perhaps  lefs  good-meaning  has  fome- 
titnes  appeared  in  thofe  eftablifhed  by  the  fervants  in 
India.  It  is  a  very  fingular  government  in  which 
every  member  of  the  adminiftration  wifhes  to  get  out 
of  the  country,  and  confequently  to  have  done  with 
the  government,  as  foon  as  he  can,  and  to  whofe 
intereft,  the  day  after  he  has  left  it  and  carried  his 
whole  fortune  with  him,  it  is  perfectly  indifferent 
though  the  whole  country  was  l  wallowed  up  by  an 
earthquake. 

I  MEAN  not,  however,  by  any  thing  which  I  have 
here  faid,  to  throw  any  odious  imputation  upon  the. 
general  character  of  the  fervants  of  the  Eaft  India 
company,  and  much  lefs  upon  that  of  any  particular 
perfons.  It  is  the  fyftem  of  government,  the  fitua- 
tion  in  which  they  are  placed,  that  I  mean  to  cen- 
fure;  not  the  character  of  thofe  who  have  acted  in  it. 
They  acted  as  their  fituation  naturally  directed,  and 
they  who  have  clamoured  the  loudeft  again  ft  them, 
would,  probably,  not  have  acted  better  themfelves. 
In  war  and  negociation,  the  councils  of  Madras  and 
Calcutta  have  upon  feveral  occafions  conducted  them 
felves  with  a  refolution  and  decifive  wifdom  which 
would  have  do  ue  honour,  to,  the  fenate  of  Rome  in  the* 

beft 

*  The  iritereft  of  every  proprietor  of  India  Stock,  however, 
is  by  no  means  the  fame  with  that  of  the  country  in  the  govern 
ment  of  which  his  vote  gives  him  fwme  influence.  See  Book  V, , 
Chap.  i.  Part  jd. 
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beft  days  of  that  republic.  The  members  of  thofe 
councils,  however,  had  been  bred  to  profeflions  very 
different  from  war  and  politics.  But  their  fituation 
alone,  without  education,  experience,  or  even  exam 
ple,  feems  to  have  formed  in  them  all  at  once  the 
great  qualities  which  it  required,  and  to  have  infpir- 
ed  them  both  with  abilities  and  virtues  which  they 
themfelves  could  not  well  know  that  they  poffeflTed. 
If  upon  fome  occafions,  therefore,  it  has  animated 
them  to  actions  of  magnanimity  which  could  not 
well  have  been  expected  from  them,  we  mould  not 
wonder  if  upon  others  it  has  prompted  them  to  ex 
ploits  of  fomewhat  a  different  nature. 

SUCH  extenfive  companies,  therefore,  are  nuifan- 
ces  in  every  refpecl: ;  always  more  or  lefs  inconveni 
ent  to  the  countries  in  which  they  are  eftablifhed,  and 
deftruclive  to  thofe  which  have  the  misfortune  to  fall 
under  their  government. 


CHAP.     VIII. 

Conclufion  of  the  Mercantile  Syftem. 

THOUGH  the  encouragement  of  exportation, 
and  the  difcouragement  of  importation,  are  the 
two  great  engines  by  which  the  mercantile  fyftem  pro- 
pofes  to  enrich  every  country,  yet  with  regard  to  fome 
particular  commodities,  it  feems  to  follow  an  oppo- 
fite  plan :  to  difcourage  exportation  and  to  encourage 
importation.  Its  ultimate  object,  however,  it  pre 
tends,  is  always  the  fame,  to  enrich  the  country  by 
an  advantageous  balance  of  trade.  It  difcourages  the 
exportation  of  the  materials  of  manufacture,  and  of 
the  inftruments  of  trade,  in  order  to  give  our  own 
workmen  an  advantage,  and  to  enable  them  to  un- 

derfell 
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derfell  thofe  of  other  nations  in  all  foreign  markets: 
and  by  retraining,  in  this  manner,  the  exportation  of 
a  few  commodities,  of  no  great  price,  it  propofes  to 
occafion  a  much  greater  and  more  valuable  exporta 
tion  of  others.  It  encourages  the  importation  of  the 
materials  of  manufacture,  in  order  that  our  own  peo 
ple  may  be  enabled  to  work  them  up  more  cheaply, 
and  thereby  prevent  a  greater  and  more  valuable  im 
portation  of  the  manufactured  commodities.  I  do 
not  obferve,  at  leaf):  in  our  Statute  Book,  any  encour 
agement  given  to  the  importation  of  the  instruments 
of  trade.  When  manufactures  have  advanced  to  a 
certain  pitch  of  greatnefs,  the  fabrication  of  the  inftru- 
ments  of  trade  becomes  itfelf  the  object  of  a  great 
number  of  very  important  manufactures.  To  give 
any  particular  encouragement  to  the  importation  of 
fuch  inftruments,  would  interfere  too  much  with  the 
intereft  of  thofe  manufactures.  Such  importation, 
therefore,  inftead  of  being  encouraged,  has  frequently 
been  prohibited.  Thus  the  importation  of  wool  cards, 
except  from  Ireland,  or  when  brought  in  as  wreck  or 
prize  goods,  was  prohibited  by  the  3d  of  Edward  IV.; 
which  prohibition  was  renewed  by  the  39th  of  Eliza 
beth,  and  has  been  continued  and  rendered  perpetual 
by  fubfequent  laws. 

THE  importation  of  the  materials  of  manufacture 
has  fometimes  been  encouraged  by  an  exemption  from 
the  duties  to  which  other  goods  are  fubjecl,  and  fome 
times  by  bounties. 

THE  importation  of  fheep's  wool  from  feveral  dif 
ferent  countries,  of  cotton  wool  from  all  countries, 
of  unclrelTcd  flax,  of  the  greater  part  of  dying  drugs, 
of  the  greater  part  of  undrefTed  hides  from  Ireland  or 
the  Britifh  colonies,  of  feal  fkins  from  the  Britilh 
Greenland  fiihery,  of  pig  and  bar  iron  from  the  Bri- 
tifti  colonies,  as  well  as  of  feveral  other  materials  of 
manufacture,  has  been  encouraged  by  an  exemption. 

from 
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from  all  duties,  if  properly  entered  at  the  cuftom- 
houfe.  The  private  intereft  of  our  merchants  and 
manufacturers  may,  perhaps,  have  extorted  from  the 
legiilature  thefe  exemptions,  as  well  as  the  greater  part 
of  our  other  commercial  regulations.  They  are,  how 
ever,  perfectly  juft  and  reafonable,  and  if,  confident 
ly  with  the  neceffities  of  the  ftate,  they  could  be  ex 
tended  to  all  the  other  materials  of  manufacture,  the 
public  would  certainly  be  a  gainer. 

THE  avidity  of  our  great  manufacturers,  however, 
has  in  fome  cafes  extended  thefe  exemptions  a  good 
deal  beyond  what  can  juftly  be  confidered  as  the  rude 
materials  of  their  work.  By  the  24  Geo.  II.  chap. 
46.  a  fmall  duty  of  only  one  penny  the  pound  was 
impofed  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  brown  linen 
yarn,  inftead  of  much  higher  duties  to  which  it  had 
been  fubje&ed  before,  viz.  of  fixpence  the  pound  up 
on  fail  yarn,  of  one  milling  the  pound  upon  all  French 
and  Dutch  yarn,  and  of  two  pounds  thirteen  (hillings 
and  fourpence  upon  the  hundred  weight  of  all  fpruce 
or  Mufcovia  yarn.  But  our  manufa6turers  were  not 
long  fatisfied  with  this  reduction.  By  the  29th  of 
the  fame  king,  chap.  I5th,  the  fame  law7  which  gave 
a  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  Britifh  and  Irifli 
linen  of  which  the  price  did  not  exceed  eighteen  pence 
the  yard,  even  this  fmall  duty  upon  the  importation 
ot  brown  linen  yarn  was  taken  away.  In  the  differ 
ent  operations,  however,  which  are  neceifary  for  the 
preparation  of  linen  yarn,  a  good  deal  more  induftry 
is  employed,  than  in  the  fubfequent  operation  of  pre 
paring  linen  cloth  from  linen  yarn.  To  fay  nothing 
of  the  induftry  of  the  flax-growers  and  fiax-drellers, 
three  or  four  fpinners,  at  lead,  are  neceilary,  in  or 
der  to  keep  one  weaver  in  conftant  employment ;  and 
more  than  four-fifths  of  the  whole  quantity  of  labour, 
neceffary  for  the  preparation  of  linen  cloth,  is  cm- 
ployed  in  that  of  linen  yarn ;  but  our  fpinners  are  poor 

people, 
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people,  women  commonly,  fcattered  about  in  all  dif 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  without  fupport  or  pro 
tection.  It  is  not  by  the  fale  of  their  work,  but  by 
that  of  the  complete  work  of  the  weavers,  that  our 
great  matter  manufacturers  make  their  profits.  As 
it  is  their  iritereft  to  (ell  the  complete  manufacture  as 
dear,  fo  is  it  to  buy  the  materials  as  cheap  as  poiTible. 
By  extorting  from  the  legiflature  bounties  upon  the 
exportation  of  their  own  linen,  high  duties  upon  the 
importation  of  all  foreign  linen,  and  a  total  prohibi 
tion  ot  the  home  confumption  of  fome  forts  of  French 
linen,  they  endeavour  to  fell  their  own  goods  as  dear 
as  poftible.  By  encouraging  the  importation  of  fo 
reign  linen  yarn,  and  thereby  bringing  it  into  compe 
tition  with  that  which  is  made  by  our  own  people, 
they  endeavour  to  buy  the  work  of  the  poor  fpinners 
as  cheap  as  poilible.  They  are  as  intent  to  keep 
down  the  wages  of  their  own  weavers,  as  the  earnings 
of  the  poor  fpinners,  and  it  is  by  no  means  for  the 
benefit  of  the  workman,  that  they  endeavour  either  to 
raife  the  price  of  the  complete  work,  or  to  lower  that 
of  the  rude  materials.  It  is  the  induftry  which  is 
carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich  and  powerful, 
that  is  principally  encouraged  by  our  mercantile  fyf- 
tem.  That  which  is  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  and  the  indigent,  is  too  often,  either  neglected, 
or  opprefTed. 

BOTH  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  linen, 
and  the  exemption  from  duty  upon  the  importation  of 
foreign  yarn,  which  were  granted  only  for  fifteen  years, 
but  continued  by  two  different  prolongations,  expire 
with  the  end  of  the  feffion  of  parliament  which  ihall 
immediately  follow  the  24-th  of  June  1786. 

THE  encouragement  given  to  the  importation  of 
the  materials  of  manufacture  by  bounties,  has  been 
principally  confined  to  fuch  as  were  imported  from 
our  American  plantations. 

THF 
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THE  firft  bounties  of  this  kind  wcrethofe  granted 
about  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  upon  the 
importation  of  naval  ftores  from  America.  Under 
this  denomination  were  comprehended  timber  lit  for 
mafts,  yards,  and  bowfprits  ;  hemp;  tar,  pitch,  and 
turpentine.  The  bounty,  however,  of  one  pound 
the  ton  upon  mailing-timber,  and  that  of  fix  pounds 
the  ton  upon  hemp,  were  extended  to  fuch  as  mould 
be  imported  into  England  from  Scotland.  Both 
thefe  bounties  continued  without  any  variation,  at 
the  fame  rate,  till  they  were  feverally  allowed  to 
expire  ;  that  upon  hemp  on  the  ift  of  January  1741, 
and  that  upon  mafting-timber  at  the  end  of  the  fef- 
fion  of  parliament  immediately  following  the  24th 
June  1781. 

THE  bounties  upon  the  importation  of  tar,  pitch, 
and  turpentine  underwent,  during  their  continuance, 
feveral .  alterations.  Originally  that  upon  tar  was 
four  pounds  the  ton ;  that  upon  pitch,  the  fame ; 
and  that  upon  turpentine, 'three  pounds  the  ton. — 
The  bounty  of  four  pounds  the  ton  upon  tar  was  af 
terwards  confined  to  fuch  as  had  been  prepared  in  a 
particular  manner ;  that  upon  other  good,  clean,  and 
merchantable  tar  was  reduced  to  two  pounds  four 
(hillings  the  ton.  The  duty  upon  pitch  was  likewife 
reduced  to  one  pound  ^  and  that  upon  turpentine  to 
one  pound  ten  millings  the  ton. 

THE  fecond  bounty  upon  the  importation  of  any 
of  the  materials  of  manufacture,  according  to  the 
order  of  time,  was  that  granted  by  the  24  Geo.  II. 
chap.  30.  upon  the  importation  of  indigo  from  the 
Britith  plantations.  When  the  plantation  indigo  was 
worth  three  fourths  of  the  price  of  the  bed  French 
indigo,  it  was  by  this  act  entitled  to  a  bounty  of 
.  fixpence  the  pound.  This  bounty,  which,  like  mod 
others,  was  granted  only  for  a  limited  time,  was  con 
tinued  by  feveral  prolongations,  but  was  reduced  to 
V  o  L  .  1 1 ,  Mm  fourpence 
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fourpence  the  pound.  It  was  allowed  to  expire  with 
the  end  of  the  feflion  of  parliament  which  followed 
the  25th  March,  1781. 

THE  third  bounty  of  this  kind  was  that  granted 
(much  about  the  time  that  we  were  beginning  fome- 
times  to  court  and  fometimes  to  quarrel  with  our 
American  colonies]  by  the  4  Geo.  III.  chap.  26.  up 
on  the  importation  of  hemp,  or  undrefled  flax,  from 
the  Britifli  plantations.  This  bounty  was  granted 
for  twenty-one  years,  from  the  24th  June  1764,  to 
the  24th  June  1785.  For  the  firft  feven  years  it  was 
to  'be  at  the  rate  of  eight  pounds  the  ton,  for  the  fe- 
cond  at  fix  pounds,  and  for  the  third  at  four  pounds, 
It  was  not  extended  to  Scotland,  of  which  the  cli 
mate  (although  hemp  is  fometimes  raifed  there,  in 
f mall  quantities  and  of  an  inferior  quality)  is  not  very 
fit  for  that  produce.  Such  a  bounty  upon  the  impor 
tation  of  Scotch  flax  into  England  would  have  been 
too  great  a  difcouragement  to  the  native  produce  of 
the.louthern  part  of  the  united  kingdom. 

THE  fourth  bounty  of  this  kind,  was  that  granted 
by  the  5  Geo.  III.  chap.  45.  upon  the  importation  of 
wood  from  America.  It  was  granted  for  nine  years, 
from  the  id  January  1766,  to  the  I  ft  January  1775. 
During  the  firft  three  years,  it  was  to  be  for  every 
hundred  and  twenty  good  deals,  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  ;  and  for  every  load  containing  fifty  cubic  feet 
of  other  fquared  timber  at  the  rate  of  twelve  millings. 
For  the  fecond  three  years,  it  was  for  deals  to  be  at 
the  rate  of  fifteen  millings,  and  for  other  fquared  tim 
ber,  at  the  rate  of  eight  millings ;  and  for  the  third 
three  years,  it  was  for  deals,  to  be  at  the  rate  of  ten 
(hillings,  and  for  other  fquared  timber,  at  the  rate  of 
five  millings. 

THE  fifth  bounty  of  this  kind  was  that  granted  by 
the  9  Geo.  III.  chap.  38.  upon  the  importation  of 
jraw  filk  from  the  Britifli  plantations.  It  was  grant 
ed 
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ed  for  twenty-one  years,  from  the  ift  January  1770, 
to  the  i ft  January  1791-  For  the  firft  feven  years  it 
was  to  be  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  pounds  for  every 
hundred  pounds  value  ;  for  the  fecond,  at  twenty 
pounds  ;  and  for  the  third,  at  fifteen  pounds.  The 
management  of  the  iilk  worm,  and  the  preparation  of 
filk,  requires  fo  much  hand  labour  ;  and  labour  is  fo 
very  dear  in  America,  that  even  this  great  bounty,  I 
have  been  informed,  was  not  likely  to  produce  any 
confiderable  effect. 

THE  fixth  bounty  of  this  kind,  was  that  granted 
by  the  n  Geo.  III.  chap.  50.  for  the  importation  of 
pipe,  hogfhead,  and  barrel  (taves  and  heading  from  the 
Britifh  plantations.  It  was  granted  for  nine  years, 
from  I  ft  January  1772,  to  the  ift  January  1781.  For 
the  firft  three  years,  it  was  for  a  certain  quantity  of 
each,  to  be  at  the  rate  of  fix  pounds  ;  tor  the  fecond 
three  years,  at  four  pounds  ;  and  for  the  third  three- 
years,  at  two  pounds. 

THE  feventh,  and  laft  bounty  of  this  kind,  was 
that  granted  by  the  19  Geo.  III.  chap.  37.  upon  the 
importation  of  hemp  from  Ireland.  It  was  granted 
in  the  fame  manner  as  that  for  the  importation  of 
hemp  and  undrefTed  flax  from  America,  for  twenty- 
one  years,  from  the  24-th  June  1779,  to  the  24th 
June  1800.  This  term  is  divided  likewife  into  three 
periods  ot  feven  years  each  ;  and  in  each  of  thofe 
periods,  the  rate  of  the  Irifh  bounty  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  American.  It  does  not,  however,  like 
the  American  bounty,  extend  to  the  importation  of 
undrefTed  flax.  It  would  have  been  too  great  a  dif- 
couragement  to  the  cultivation  of  that  plant  in  Great 
Britain.  When  this  laft  bounty  was  granted,  the 
Britifh  and  Irifti  legiflatures  were  not  in  much  better 
humour  with  one  another,  than  the  Britifii  and  Ame 
rican  had  been  before.  But  this  boon  to  Ireland,  it 

rs 
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is  to  be  hoped,  has  been  granted  under  more  fortunate 
aufpices,  than  all  thofe  to  America. 

THE  fame  commodities  upon  which  we  thus  gave 
bounties,  when  imported  from  America,  were  fub- 
jecled  to  confiderable  duties  when  imported  from 
any  other  country.  The  intereft  of  our  American 
colonies  was  regarded  as  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
mother  country.  Their  wealth  was  confidered  as 
our  wealth.  Whatever  money  was  fent  out  to  them, 
it  was  faid,  came  all  back  to  us  by  the  balance  of 
trade,  and  we  could  never  become  a  farthing  the 
poorer,  by  any  expence  which  we  could  lay  out  up 
on  them.  They  were  our  own  in  every  refpecl:,  and 
it  was  an  expence  laid  out  upon  the  improvement  of 
our  own  property,  and  for  the  profitable  employ 
ment  of  our  own  people.  It  is  unneceffary,  I  ap 
prehend,  at  prefent  to  fay  any  thing  further,  in  or 
der  to  expofe  the  folly  of  a  fyftem,  which  fatal  expe 
rience  has  now  fufficiently  expofed.  Had  our  Ame 
rican  co.lonies  really  been  a  part  of  Great  Britain, 
thofe  bounties  might  have  been  confidered  as  boun 
ties  upon  production,  and  would  ftill  have  been  liable 
to  all  the  objections  to  which  fuch  bounties  are  liable, 
but  to  no  other. 

THE  exportation  of  the  materials  of  manufacture' 
is  fometimes  difcouraged  by  abfolute  prohibitions, 
and  fometimes  by  high  duties. 

OUR  woollen  manufacturers  have  been  more  fuc- 
cefsful  than  any  other  clafs  of  workmen,  in  perfua- 
ding  the  legiflature  that  the  profperity^  of  the  nation 
depended  upon  the  fuccefs  and  exteniion  of  their  par 
ticular  bufmefs.  They  have  not  only  obtained  a 
monopoly  againft  the  confumers  by  an  abfolute  pro 
hibition  of  importing  woollen  cloths  from  any  foreign 
country ;  but  they  have  likewife  obtained  another 
monopoly  againft  the  fheep  farmers  and  growers  of 
wool,  by  a  fimilar  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of 

live 
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live  fheep  and  wool.  The  feverity  of  many  of  the 
laws  which  have  been  ena&ed  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
revenue  is  very  juftly  complained  of,  as  impoiing  hea 
vy  penalties  upon  actions  which,  antecedent  to  the 
ftatures  that  declared  them  to  be  crimes,  had  always 
been  understood  to  be  innocent.  But  the  cruelleft  of 
our  revenue  laws,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  are  mild 
and  gentle,  in  comparifon  of  fome  of  thofe  which 
the  clamour  of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  has 
extorted  from  the  legiflature,  for  the  fupport  of  their 
own  abfurd  and  opprefiive  monopolies.  Like  the 
laws  of  Draco,  thefe  laws  may  be  faid  to  be  all  writ 
ten  in  blood. 

Bv  the  8th  of  Elizabeth,  chap.  3.  the  exporter  of 
fheep,  lambs  or  rams,  was  for  the  firft  offence  to  for 
feit  all  his  goods  for  ever,  to  fuffer  a  year's  imprifon- 
ment,  and  then  to  have  his  left  hand  cut  off  in  a 
market  town  upon  a  market  day,  to  be  there  nailed 
up  ;  and  for  the  fecond  offence  to  be  adjuged  a  felon, 
and  to  fuffer  death  accordingly.  To  prevent  the 
breed  of  our  fheep  from  being  propagated  in  foreign 
countries,  feems  to  have  been  the  obje£t  of  this  law. 
By  the  i3th  and  I4th  of  Charles  II.  chap.  18.  the 
exportation  of  wool  was  made  felony,  and  the  ex 
porter  fubjedted  to  the  fame  penalties  and  forfeitures 
as  a  felon. 

FOR  the  honour  of  the  national  humanity,,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  neither  of  thefe  ftatutes  were  ever  exe 
cuted.  The  firft  of  them,  however,  fo  far  as  I 
know,  has  never  been  direclly  repealed,  and  Serjeant 
Hawkins  feems  to  confider  it  as  ftill  in  force.  It 
may  however,  perhaps,  be  confldered  as  virtually  re 
pealed  by  the  i2th  of  Charles  II,  chap.  32,  fe£t.  3. 
which,  without  exprefsly  taking  away  the  penalties, 
impofed  by  former  ftatutes,  impofes  a  new  penalty 9> 
viz.  That  of  twenty  millings  for  every  fheep  export 
ed^  or  attempted  to  be  ex  ported,,  together  with  the 
M,m  2.  forfeit*]  rs: 
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forfeiture  of  the  fheep  and  of  the  owner's  fhare  of  the 
fhip.  The  fecond  of  them  was  exprefsly  repealed 
by  the  yth  and  8th  of  William  III.  chap.  28.  fed. 
4-  By  which  it  is  declared  that,  "  Whereas  the  fta- 
;'  tute  of  the  13^  and  i4th  of  KingCharl.  II,  made 
"  againft  the  exportation  of  wool,  among  other 
'  things  in  the  fakl  aft  mentioned,  dpth  enact  the 
"  fame  to  be  deemed  felony  ;  by  the  feverity  of  which 
11  penalty  the  profecution  of  offenders  hath  not  been 
'  fo  effectually  put  in  execution  :  Be  it,  therefore, 
"•  enacted  by  the  authority  forefaid,  that  fo  much  of 
**  the  faid  act,  which  relates  to  the  making  the  faid 
"  offence  felony,  be  repealed  and  made  void." 

THE  penalties,  however,  which  are  either  impof- 
ed  by  this  milder  ftatute,  or  which,  though  impofed 
by  former  ftatutes,  are  not  repealed  by  this  one,  are 
ftill  fufficiently  fevere.  Befides  the  forfeiture  of  the 
goods,  the  exporter  incurs  the  penalty  of  three  mil 
lings  for  every  pound  weight  of  wool  either  exported 
or  attempted  to  be  exported,  that  is  about  four  or 
five  times  the  value.  Any  merchant  or  other  perfoa 
convicted  of  this  offence  is  difabled  from  requiring 
any  debt  or  account  belonging  to  him  from  any  fac 
tor  or  other  perfon.  Let  his  fortune  be  what  it  will,, 
whether  he  is,  or  is  not  able  to  pay  thofe  heavy  pe 
nalties,  the  law  means  to  ruin  him  completely.  But 
as  the  morals  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  not 
yet  fo  corrupt  as  thofe  of  the  contrivers  of  this  fta- 
tute,  I  have  not  heard  that  any  advantage  has  ever 
been  taken  of  this  claufe.  If  the  perfon  convicted 
of  this  offence  is  not  able  to  pay  the  penalties  within 
three  months  after  judgment,  he  is  to  be  tranfported: 
for  feven  years,  and  if  he  returns  before  the  expirati 
on  of  that  term,  ^be  is  liable  to-  the  pains  of  felony, 
without  benefit  of  clergy.  The  owner  of  the  mip* 
knowing  this  offence  forfeits  all  his  intereft  in  the 
{hip  and  furniture.  The  matter  and  mariners  know- 
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ing  this  offence  forfeit  all  their  goods  and  chattels, 
and  fuffer  three  ^months  imprifonment.  By  a  fub- 
fequent  ftatute,  the  matter  fuffers  fix  months  impri 
fonment. 

IN  order  to  prevent  exportation,  the  whole  inland 
commerce  of  wool  is  laid  under  very  burdenfome  and 
oppreflive  reftridions.  It  cannot  be  packed  in  any 
box,  barrel,  cafk,  cafe,  cheft,  or  any  other  package, 
but  only  in  packs  of  leather  or  pack-cloth,  on  which 
muft  be  marked  on  the  outfide  the  words  wool  or 
yarn,  in  large  letters  not  lefs  than  three  inches  long, 
on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  fame  and  the  package,  and 
three  millings  for  every  pound  weight,  to  be  paid  by 
the  owner  or  packer.  It  cannot  be  loaden  on  any 
horfe  or  cart,  or  carried  by  land  within  five  miles  of 
the  coaft,  but  between  fun-rifing  and  fun  letting,  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  the  fame,  the  horfes  and  carriages. 
The  hundred  next  adjoining  to  the  fea  coaft,  out  of 
or  through  which  the  wool  is  carried  or  exported,  for 
feits  twenty  pounds,  if  the  wool  is  under  the  value  of 
ten  pounds;  and  if  of  greater  value,  then  treble  that 
value, -together  with  treble  cofts,  to  be  fued  for  with 
in  the  year.  The  execution  to  be  againft  any  two  of 
the  inhabitants,  whom  the  feflions  muft  reimburfe,  by 
an  afTefTment  on  the  other  inhabitants,  as  in  the  cafes 
of  robbery.  And  if  any  perfon  compounds  with  the 
hundred  for  lefs  than  this  penalty,  he  is  to  be  impri- 
foned  for  five  years ;  and  any  other  perfon  may  pro- 
fecute.  Thefe  regulations  take  place  through  the 
whole  kingdom. 

BUT  in  the  particular  counties  of  Kent  and  Suflex 
the  reftrictions  are  ftill  more  troublefome.  Every 
owner  of  wool  within  ten  miles  of  the  fea  coaft  muft 
give  an  accouut  in  writing,  three  days  after  {hearing, 
to  the  next  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  of  the  number  of 
his  fleeces,  and  of  the  places  where  they  are  lodged. 
Aud  before  he  removes  any  part  of  them  he  mu(\ 

give 
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give  the  like  notice  of  the  number  and  weight  of  the 
iieeces,  and  of  the  name  and  abode  of  the  perfon  to 
•whom  they  are  fold,  and  of  the  place  to  which  it  is 
intended  they  mould  be  carried.  No  perfon  within 
fifteen  miles  of  the  fea,  in  the  faid  counties,  can  buy 
any  wool,  before  he  enters  into  bond  to  the  king, 
that  no  part  of  the  wool  which  he  mall  fo  buy  fhali 
be  fold  by  him  to  any  other  perfon  within  fifteen 
miles  of  the  fea.  If  any  wool  is  found  carrying  to 
wards  the  fea- fide  in  the  faid  counties,  unlefs  it  has 
been  entered  and  fecurity  given  as  aforefaid,  it  is  for 
feited,  and  the  offender  alfo  forfeits  three  millings  for 
every  pound  weight.  If  any  perfon  lays  any  wool, 
not  entered  as  aforefaid,  within  fifteen  miles  of  the 
fea,  it  muft  be  feized  and  forfeited;  and  if,  after  fuch 
feizure,  any  perfon  mall  claim  the  fame,  he  muft  give 
fecurity  to  the  Exchequer,  that  if  he  is  caft  upon  trial 
he  fhall  pay  treble  cofts,  befides  all  other  penalties. 

WHEN  fuch  reftri&ions  are  impofed  upon  the  in 
land  trade,  the  coafting  trade,  we  may  believe,  can 
not  be  left  very  free.  Every  owner  of  wool  who 
canieth  or  caufeth  to  be  carried  any  wool  to  any  port 
or  place  on  the  fea-coaft,  in  order  to  be  from  thence 
tranfported  by  fea  to  any  other  place  or  "port  on  the 
coaft,  muft  firft  caufe  an  entry  thereof  to  be  made  at 
the  port  from  whence  it  is  intended  to  be  conveyed,, 
containing  the  weight,  marks,  and  number  of  the 
packages  before  he  brings  the  fame  within  five  miles 
of  that  port ;  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  fame,  and  alfo- 
the  horfes,  carts,  arid  other  carnages ;  and  alfo  of  fuf- 
fering  and  forfeiting,  as  by  the  other  laws  in  force 
againft  the  exportation  of  wool.  This  law,  however,., 
(i  Will.  III.  chap.  32.)  is  fo  very  indulgent  as  to  de 
clare,  that  "  this  (hall  not  hinder  any  perfon  from, 
*'  carrying  his  wool  home  from  the  place  of  (hearing,, 
"  though  it  be  within  five  miles  of  the  fea,  provided 
**•  that  in  tea  days  after  {hearing,  and  before  he  re- 

«"  move: 
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"  move  the  wool,  he  do  under  his  hand  certify  to  the 
"  next  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  the  true  number  of 
"  fleeces,  and  where  it  is  houfed  ;  and  do  not  remove 
"the  fame,  without  certifying  to  fuch  officer,  under 
"  his  hand,  his  intention  fo  to  do,  three  days  before." 
Bond  muft  be  given  that  the  wool  to  be  carried  coaft- 
ways  is  to  be  landed  at  the  particular  port  for  which 
it  is  entered  outwards ;  and  if  any  part  of  it  is  landed 
without  the  prefence  of  an  officer,  not  only  the  for 
feiture  of  the  wool  is  incurred  as  in  other  goods,  but 
the  ufual  additional  penalty  of  three  (hillings  for  eve 
ry  pound  weight  is  likewife  incurred. 

OUR  woollen  manufacturers,  in  order  to  juftify 
their  demand  of  fuch  extraordinary  reftrictions  and  re 
gulations,  confidently  afTerted,  that  Engliili  wool  was 
of  a  peculiar  quality,  fuperior  to  that  of  any  other 
country  ;  that  the  wool  of  other  countries  could  not, 
without  fome  mixture  of  it,  be  wrought  up  into  any 
tolerable  manufacture ;  that  fine  cloth  could  not  be 
made  without  it ;  that  England,  therefore,  if  the  ex 
portation  of  it  could  be  totally  prevented,  could  mo 
nopolize  to  herfelf  almoft  the  whole  woollen  trade  of 
the  world,  and  thus,  having  no  rivals,  could  fell  at 
what  price  fhe  pleafed,  and  in  a  fhort  time  acquire  the 
moft  incredible  degree  of  wealth  by  the  moft  advan 
tageous  balance  of  trade.  This  doctrine,  like  moft 
other  doctrines  which  are  confidently  afferted  by  any 
confiderable  number  of  people,  was,  and  ftill  conti 
nues  to  be,  moft  implicitly  believed  by  a  much  great 
er  number ;  by  almoft  all  thofe  who  are  either  unac 
quainted  with  the  woollen  trade,  or  who  have  not 
made  particular  enquiries.  It  is,  however,  fo  per 
fectly  falfe,  that  Englifh  wool  is  in  any  refpect  necef- 
lary  for  the  making  of  fine  cloth,  that  it  is  altogether 
unfit  for  it.  Fine  cloth  is  made  altogether  of  Spa- 
nifh  wool.  Englifh  wool  cannot  be  even  fo  mixed 
with  Spanifh  wool  as  to  enter  into  the  compofition 

without 
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without  fpoiling  and  degrading,  in  fome  degree,  the 
fabric  of  the  cloth. 

IT  has  been  fhown  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this 
work,  that  the  effect  of  thefe  regulations  has  been  to 
deprefs  the  price  of  Englifh  wool,  not  only  below 
what  it  naturally  would  be  in  the  prefent  times,  but 
very  much  below  what  it  actually  was  in  the  time  of 
Edward  III.  The  price  of  Scots  wool,  when  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  union  it  became  fubject  to  the  fame 
regulations,  is  faid  to  have  fallen  about  one  half.  It 
is  obferved  by  the  very  accurate  and  intelligent  author 
of  the  Memoirs  of  Wool,  the  reverend  Mr.  John 
Smith,  that  the  price  of  the  bed  Englifh  wool  in  Eng 
land  is  generally  below  what  wool  of  a  very  inferior 
quality  commonly  fells  for  in  the  market  of  Amfter- 
dam.  To  deprefs  the  price  of  this  commodity  below 
what  may  be  called  its  natural  and  proper  price,  was  the 
avowed  purpofe  of  thofe  regulations ;  and  there  feems 
to  be  no  doubt  of  their  having  produced  the  effect  that 
was  expected  from  them. 

THIS  reduction  of  price,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought, 
by  difcourag'ing  the  growing  of  wool,  muft  have  re 
duced  very  much  the  annual  produce  of  that  commo 
dity,  though  not  below  what  it  formerly  was,  yet  be 
low  what,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  it  probably 
would  have  been,  had  it,  in  confequence  of  an  open 
and  free  market,  been  allowed  to  rife  to  the  natural 
and  proper  price.  I  am,  however,  difpofed  to  believe, 
that  ihe  quantity  of  the  annual  produce  cannot  have 
been  much,  though  it  may  perhaps  have  been  a  little, 
affected  by  thefj  regulations.  The  growing  of  wool 
is  not  the  chief  purpofe  for  which  the  fheep  farmer 
employs  his  industry  and  ftock.  He  expects  his  pro 
fit,  not  fo  much  from  the  price  of  the  fleece,  as  from 
that  of  the  carcafe;  and  the  average  or  ordinary  price 
of  the  latter,  muft  even,  in  many  cafes,  make  up  to 
him  whatever  deficiency  there  may  be  in  the  average 

or 
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or  ordinary  price  of  the  former.  It  has  been  obferved 
in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  work,  that  "  Whatever  re- 
"  gulations  tend  to  (ink  the  price,  either  of  wool  or 
"  raw  hides,  below  what  it  naturally  would  be,  muft,  in 
"  an  improved  and  cultivated  country,  have  fome  ten- 
"  dency  to  raife  the  price  of  butcher's-meat.  The 
"  price  both  of  the  great  and  fmall  cattle  which  are 
"  fed  on  improved  and  cultivated  land,  muft  be  fuf- 
"  ficient  to  pay  the  rent  which  the  landlord,  arid  the 
*'  profit  which  the  farmer  has  reafon  to  expect  from 
"  improved  and  cultivated  land.  If  it  is  not,  they  will 
"  foon  ceafe  to  feed  them.  Whatever  part  of  this 
"  price,  therefore,  is  not  paid  by  the  wool  and  the 
"  hide,  muft  be  paid  by  the  carcafe.  The  lefs  there 
"  is  paid  for  the  one,  the  more  muft  be  paid  for  the 
"  other.  In  what  manner  this  price  is  to  be  divided 
"  upon  the  different  parts  of  the  beaft,  is  indifferent 
"  to  the  landlords  and  farmers,  provided  it  is  all  paid 
"  to  them.  In  an  improved  and  cultivated  country, 
"  therefore,  their  intereft  as  landlords  and  farmers 
"  cannot  be  much  affected  by  fuch  regulations,  tho' 
"  their  intereft  as  confumers  may,  by  the  rife  in  the 
"  price  of  provifions."  According  to  this  reafoning, 
therefore,  this  degradation  in  the  price  of  wool  is  not 
likely,  in  an  improved  and  cultivated  country,  to  oc- 
cafion  any  diminution  in  the  annual  produce  of  that 
commodity;  except  fo  far  as,  by  railing  the  price  of 
mutton,  it  may  fomewhat  diminifh  the  demand  for, 
and  confequently  the  production  of,  that  particular 
fpecies  of  butcher's-meat.  Its  effect,  however,  even 
in  this  way,  it  is  probable,  is  not  very  coniiderable. 
BUT  though  its  effect  upon  the  quantity  of  the  an 
nual  produce  may  not  have  been  very  confiderable, 
its  effect  upon  the  quality,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought, 
muft  neceflarily  have  been  very  great.  The  degrada 
tion  in  the  quality  of  Englifh  wool,  if  not  below  what 
it  was  in  former  times,  yet  below  what  it  naturally 

would 
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would  have  been  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  improvement 
and  cultivation,  mud  have  been,  it  may  perhaps  be 
uppofed,  very  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  degradati 
on  of  price.  As  the  quality  depends  upon  the  breed, 
upon  the  pafture,  and  upon  the  management  and 
cleanlinefs  of  the  fheep,  during  the  whole  progrefs  of 
the  growth  of  the  fleece,  the  attention  to  thefe  cir- 
cumitances,  it  may  naturally  enough  be  imagined, 
can  never  be  greater  than  in  proportion  to  the  recom- 
pence  which  the  price  of  the  fleece  is  likely  to  make 
for  the  labour  and  expence  which  that  attention  re 
quires.  It  happens,  however,  that  the  goodnefs  of 
the  fleece  depends,  in  a  great  meafure,  upon  the 
health,  growth,  and  bulk  of  the  animal  ;  the  fame 
attention  which  is  neceflary  for  the  improvement  of 
the  carcafe,  is,  in  fome  refpects,  fufficient  for  that 
of  the  fleece.  Notwithstanding  the  degradation  of 
price,  Englifh  wool  is  faid  to  have  been  improved 
confiderably  during  the  courfe  even  of  the  prefent 
century.  The  improvement  might  perhaps  have  been 
greater  if  the  price  had  been  better ;  but  the  lownefs 
of  price,  though  it  may  have  obllrucled,  yet  cer 
tainly  it  has  not  altogether  prevented  that  improve 
ment. 

THE  violence  of  thefe  regulations,  therefore,  feems 
to  have  affe£ied  neither  the  quantity  nor  the  quality 
of  the  annual  produce  of  wool  fo  much  as  it  might 
have  been  expected  to  do  (though  I  think  it  proba 
ble  that  it  may  have  afFe&ed  the  latter  a  good  deal 
more  than  the  former) ;  and  the  intereft  of  the  grow 
ers  of  wool,  though  it  muft  have  been  hurt  in  fome 
degree,  feems,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  been  much 
lefs  hurt  than  could  well  have  been  imagined. 

THESE  confederations,  however,  will  not  juftify  the 
abfolute  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  wool.  But 
they  will  fully  juftify  the  impofition  of  a  confiderable 
tax  upon  that  exportation. 
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To  hurt  in  any  degree  the  intereft  of  any  one  or 
der  of  citizens,  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  promote 
that  of  fome  other,  is  evidently  contrary  to  that  juf- 
tice  arid  equality  of  treatment  which  the  fovereign 
owes  to  all  the  different  orders  of  his  fubjedls.  But 
the  prohibition  certainly  hurts,  in  fome  degree,  the 
intereft  of  the  growers  of  wool,  for  no  other  purpofe 
but  to  promote  that  of  the  manufacturers. 

EVERY  different  order  of  citizens  is  bound  to  con 
tribute  to  the  fupport  of  the  fovereign  or  common 
wealth.  A  tax  of  five,  or  even  of  ten  millings  up 
on  the  exportation  of  every  tod  of  wool,  would  pro 
duce  a  very  confiderable  revenue  to  the  fovereign.  It 
would  hurt  the  intereft  of  the  growers  fomewhat  lefs 
than  the  prohibition,  becaufe  it  would  not  probably 
lower  the  price  of  wool  quite  fo  much.  It  would 
afford  a  fufficient  advantage  to  the  manufacturer,  be 
caufe,  though  he  might  not  buy  his  wool  altogether 
fo  cheap  as  under  the  prohibition,  he  would  (till  buy 
it,  at  leaft,  five  or  ten  millings  cheaper  than  any  fo 
reign  manufacturer  could  buy  it,  befides  faving  the 
freight  and  infurance,  which  the  other  would  be 
obliged  to  pay.  It  is  fcarce  poflible  to  devife  a  tax. 
which  could  produce  any  confiderable  revenue  to  the 
fovereign,  and  at  the  fame  time  occafion  fo  little  in- 
ccnveniency  to  any  body. 

THE  prohibition,  notwithftanding  all  the  penalties 
which  guard  it,  does  not  prevent  the  exportation  of 
wool.  It  is  exported,  it  is  well  known,  in  great 
quantities.  The  great  difference  between  the  price 
in  the  home  and  that  in  the  foreign  market  prefents 
fuch  a  temptation  to  fmuggling,  that  all  the  rigour 
of  the  law  cannot  prevent  it.  This  illegal  exporta^ 
tion  is  advantageous  to  nobody  but  the  fmuggler.  A 
legal  exportation  fubject  to  a  tax,  by  affording  a  reve 
nue 'to  the  fovereign,  and  thereby  faving  the  impofi- 
tionoffome  other/perhaps,  more  burdenfome  and 

VOL.  II.  N  n  incon- 
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inccnv  n'ent  tax?s,  might  prove  advantageous  to  all 
the  different  lubje&s  of  the  (late. 

THE  exportation  of  fuller's  earth,  or  fuller's  clay, 
fuppofed  to  be  neceflary  for  preparing  and  cleanfing 
the  woollen  manufactures,  has  been  fubje&ed  to 
nearly  the  fame  penalties  as  the  exportation  of  wool. 
Even  tobacco-pipe  clay,  though  acknowledged  to  be 
different  from  fuller's  clay,  yet,  on  account  of  their 
refemblance,  and  becaufe  fuller's  clay  might  fome- 
times  be  exported  as  tobacco-pipe  clay,  has  been  laid 
under  the  fame  prohibitions  and  penalties. 

BY  the  1 3th  and  i/j-th  of  Chart.  II.  chap.  7.  the  ex 
portation,  not  only  of  raw  hides,  but  of  tanned  leather, 
except  in  the  fhape  of  boots,  {hoes,  or  flippers,  was 
prohibited  ;  and  the  law  gave  a  monopoly  to  our  boot 
makers  and  {hoe-makers,  not  only  againft  our  graziers, 
but  againft  our  tanners.  By  fubfequent  ftatutes  our  tan 
ners  have  got  themfelves  exempted  from  this  monopo 
ly,  upon  paying  a  fmall  tax  of  only  one  milling  on  the 
hundred  weight  of  tanned  leather,  weighing  one  hun 
dred  and  twelve  pounds.  They  have  obtained  like- 
wife  the  drawback  of  two-thirds  of  the  excife  duties 
impofed  upon  their  commodity,  even  when  exported 
without  further  manufacture.  All  manufactures  of 
leather  may  be  exported  duty  free  ;  and  the  exporter 
is  befides  entitled  to  the  drawback  ot  the  whole  duties 
of  excife.  Our  graziers  mil  continue  fubjedl  to  the 
old  monopoly.  -Graziers  feparated  from  one  another, 
and  difperfed  through  all  the  different  corners  of  the 
country,  cannot,  without  great  difficulty,  combine  to 
gether  for  the  purpofe  either  of  impofing  monopolies 
upon  their  fellow  citizens,  or  of  exempting  them 
felves  from  fuch  as  may  have  been  impofed  upon  them 
by  other  people.  Manufacturers  of  all  kinds,  col 
lected  together  in  numerous  bodies  in  all  great  cities, 
cafily  can.  Even  the  horns  of  cattle  are  prohibited 
to  be  exported ;  and  the  two  infignificant  trades  of 

the 
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the  homer  and  comb- maker  enjoy,  in  this  refpec-t,  a 
monopoly  againft  the  graziers. 

RESTRAINTS,  either  by  prohibitions  or  by  taxes, 
upon  the  exportation  of  goods  which  are  partially, 
but  not  completely  manufactured,  are  not  peculiar  to 
the  manufacture  of  leather.  As  long  as  any  thing 
remains  to  be  done,  in  order  to  fit  any  commodity 
for  immediate  ufe  and  confumption,  our  rnanufaclu- 
rers  think  that  they  themfelves  ought  to  have  the  do 
ing  of  it.  Woollen  yarn  and  worded  are  prohibited 
to  be  exported  under  the  fame  penalties  as  wool.  FA  en, 
white  cloths  are  fubjecT:  to  a  duty  upon  exportation, 
and  our  dyers  have  fo  far  obtained  a  monopoly  againft 
our  clothiers.  Our  clothiers  would  probably  have 
been  able  to  defend  themfelves  againft  it,  "but  it  hap 
pens  that  the  greater  part  of  our  principal  clothiers 
are  themfelves  likewife  dyers.  Watch-cafes,  clock- 
cafes  ,  and  dial-plates  for  clocks  and  watches,  have 
been  prohibited  to  be  exported.  Our  clock-makers 
and  watch-makers  are,  it  feems,  unwilling  that  the 
price  of  this  fort  of  workmanlhip  fhould  be  raiftd 
upon  them  by  the  competition  of  foreigners. 

Bv  fomeold  (latutes  of  Edward  III.,  Henry  VIII., 
and  Edward  VI.,  the  exportation  of  all  metals  was 
prohibited.  Lead  and  tin  were  alone  excepted;  pro 
bably  on  account  of  the  great  abundance  of  thole 
jnetals  ;  in  the  exportation  of  which,  a  confulerable 
part  of  the  trade  of  the  kingdom  in  thofe  days  con- 
Med.  For  the  encouragement  of  the  mining  trade, 
the  5th  of  William  and  Mary,  chap.  17.  exempted, 
from  this  prohibition,  iron,  copper,  and  mundic  me 
tal  made  from  Britilh  ore.  The  exportation  of  all  forts 
of  copper  bars,  foreign  as  well  as  Britifh  was  afterwards, 
permitted  by  the  9th  and  lothof  Will.  I'll.  chap.  26. 
The  exportation  of  unmanufactured  brafs,  of  what 
is  called  gun-metal,  bell-metal,  and  fhrofF-metal,  ftill 

continues 
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continues  to  be  prohibited.  Brafs  manufactures  of 
all  forts  may  be  exported  duty  free. 

THE  exportation  of  the  materials  of  manufacture, 
where  it  is  not  altogether  prohibited,  is  in  many  cafes 
fubjected  to  confiderable  duties. 

BY  the  8th  George  I.  chap.  15.,  the  exportation 
of  all  goods,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  Great 
Britain,  upon  which  any  duties  had. been  impofed  by 
former  (tatutes,  was  rendered  duty  free.  The  fol 
lowing  goods,  however,  were  excepted  :  Allum,  lead, 
lead  ore,  tin,  tanned  leather,  copperas,  coals,  wool 
cards,  white  woollen  cloths,  lapis  calaminaris,  {kins 
of  all  forts,  glue,  coney  hair  or  wool,  hares  wool, 
hair  of  all  forts,  horfes,  and  litharge  of  lead.  If  you 
except  horfes,  all  thefe  are  either  materials  of  manu 
facture,  or  incomplete  manufactures  (which  may  be 
coniidered  as  materials  for  (till  further  manufacture), 
or  intiniments  of  trade.  This  ftatute  leaves  them 
fubject  to  all  the  old  duties  which  had  ever  been  im 
pofed  upon  them,  the  old  fubiidy  and  one  per  cent, 
outwards. 

BY  the  fame  ftatute  a  great  number  of  foreign 
drugs  for  dyers  ufe,  are  exempted  from  all  duties  up 
on  importation.  Each  of  them,  however,  is  after 
wards  fubjected  to  a  certain  duty,  not  indeed  a  very 
heavy  one,  upon  exportation.  Our  dyers,  it  Teems, 
while  they  thought  it  for  their  iritereft  to  encourage 
the  importation  of  thofe  drugs,  by  an  exemption 
from  all  duties,  thought  it  likewife  for  their  intercft 
to  throw  fome  fmall  difcouragement  upon  their  ex 
portation.  The  avidity,  however,  which  fuggeftcd 
this  notable  piece  of  mercantile  ingenuity,  molt  pro 
bably  difappointed  itfelf  of  its  object.  It  neceflarily 
jta  tight  the  importers  to  be  more  careful  than  they 
might  otherwife  have  been,  that  their  importation 
fhould  not  exceed  what  was  neceflary  for  the  fupply 
of  the  home  market.  The  home  market  was  at  all 

times 
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times  likely  to  be  more  fcantily  fupplied  ;  the  com 
modities  were  at  all  times  likely  to  be  fomewhat 
dearer  there  than  they  would  have  been,  had  the  ex 
portation  been  rendered  as  free  as  the  importation. 

BY  the  above-mentioned  ftatute,  gum  fenega,  or 
gum  arabic,  being  among  the  enumerated  dying- 
drugs,,  might  be  imported  duty  free.  They  Werefub- 
jected,  indeed,  to  a  ftnall  poundage  duty,  amounting 
only  to  three  pence  in  the  hundred  weight  upon  their 
re-exportation.  France  enjoyed,  at  that  time,  an 
excluiive  trade  to  the  country  moft  productive  of 
thofe  drugs,  that  which  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Senegal ;  and  the  Britilh  market  could  not  eafily 
be  fupplied  by  the  immediate  importation  of  them 
from  the  place  of  growth.  By  the  25  Gi?o.  IT.  there 
fore,  gum  fenega  was  allowed  to  be  imported  (con 
trary  to  the  general  difpofitions  of  the  acl  of  naviga 
tion),  from  any  part  of  Europe.  As  rhe  law,  how-- 
cver,  did  not  mean  to  encourage  this  ipecies  of  trade, 
io  contrary  to  the  general  principles  of  the  mercan 
tile  policy  of  England,  it  impofed  a  duty  of  ten  fhil- 
lings  the  hundred  weight  upon  fuch  importation,  and' 
no  part  of  this  duty  was  to  be  afterwards  drawn  back 
upon  its  exportation.  The  fuccefsful  war  which  be 
gan  in  1755  gave  Great  Britain  the  fame  excluiive 
trade  to  thofe  countries  which  France  had  enjoyed' 
before.  Obr  manufacturers,  as  foon  as  the  peace 
was  made,  endeavoured  to  avail  themfelves  of  this 
advantage,  and  to  eftablifh  a  monopoly  in  their  own 
favour,  both  againlt  the  growers,  and  againft  the 
importers  of  this  commodity..  By  the  5th  Geo.  III. 
therefore,  chap.  37.  the  exportation  of- gum  fenega 
from  his  majefty's  dominions  in  Africa  was  confined' 
to  Great  Britain,  and  was  fubjecled  to  all' the  fame 
renrictions,  regulations,  forfeitures  and  penalties,  as 
that  of  the  enumerated  commodities  of  the  Britiilii 
colonies  in  America  and  the  Weil  Indies.  Its  im*. 
N,n  2.  portatiouj. 
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portation,  indeed,  was  fubjecled  to  a  fmall  duty  of 
iix-pence  the  hundred  weight,  but  its  re-exportation 
was  fubjecled  to  the  enormous  duty  of  one  pound 
ten  (hillings  the  hundred  weight.  It  was  the  inten 
tion  of  our  manufacturers  that  the  whole  produce  of 
thofe  countries  fhould  be  imported  into  Great  Bri 
tain,  and  in  order  that  they  themfelves  might  be  en 
abled  to  buy  it  at  their  own  price,  that  no  part  of  it 
ihould  be  exported  again,  but  at  fuch  an  expence  as 
would  fufficiently  difcourage  that  exportation.  Their 
avidity,  however,  upon  this,  as  well  as  upon  many 
other  occafions,  difappointed  itfelf  of  its  object. 
This  enormous  duty  prefented  fuch  a  temptation  to 
Smuggling,  that  great  quantities  of  this  commodity 
were  clandeftinely  exported,  probably  to  all  the  ma 
nufacturing  countries  of  Europe,,  but  particularly  to 
Holland,  not  only  from  Great  Britain  but  from  Afri 
ca.  Upon  this  account,  by  the  14  Geo.  III.  chap. 
10.  this  duly  upon  exportation  was  reduced  to  five 
(billings  the  hundred  weight. 

IN  the  book  of  rates,  according  to  which  the  old 
fubfrdy  was  levied,  beaver  fkins  were  efti  mated  at  fix. 
{hillings  and  eight-pence  a  piece,  and  the  different 
iubfidies  and  imports,  which  before  the  year  1722. 
had  been  laid  upon  their  importation,  amounted  to 
one-fifth  part  of  the  rate,  or  to  fixteen-pence  upon 
each  fkin  ;  all  of  which,  except  half  the  old  fubfidy, 
amounting  only  to  two-pence,  was  drawn  back  up 
on  exportation.  This  duty  upon  the  importation  of 
fo  important  a  material  of  manufacture  had  been 
thought  too  high,  and,  in,  the  year  1722,  the  rate 
was  reduced  to  two  {hillings  and  fix-pence,  which  re 
duced  the  duty  upon  importation  to  fix-pence,  and  ot 
this  only  one  half  was  to  be  drawn  back  upon  expor 
tation.  The  fame  fuccefsful  war  put  the  country  mod 
productive  of  beaver  under  the  dominion  of  Great 
Britain,  and  beaver  ikins  being  among  the  enumerat 
ed 
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ed  commodities,  their  exportation  from  America  was 
confequently  confined  to  the  market  of  Great  Bri 
tain.  Our  manufacturers  foon  bethought  themfelves 
of  the  advantage  which  they  might  make  of  this  cir- 
cumftance,  and  in  the  year  1764,  the  duty  upon  the 
importation  of  beaver-(kin  was  reduced  to  one  penny, 
but  the  duty  upon  exportation  was  raifed  to  feven- 
pence  each  (kin,  without  any  drawback  of  the  duty 
upon  importation.  By  the  fame  law,  a  duty  of 
eighteen-pence  the  pound  was  impofed  upon  the  ex 
portation  of  beaver-wool  or  wombs,  without  making 
any  alteration  in  the  duty  upon  the  importation  of 
that  commodity,  which,  when  imported  by  Britifh 
and  in  Britifh  fhipping,  amounted  at  that  time  to 
between  four- pence  and  five-pence  the  piece. 

COALS  may  be  confidered  both  as  a  material  of 
manufacture  and  as  an  inftrumem  of  trade.  Heavy 
duties,  accordingly,  have  been  impofed  upon  their  ex 
portation,  amounting  at  prefent  (1783)  to  more  than 
five  millings  the  ton,  or  to  more  than  fifteen  fhil- 
lings  the  chaldron,  Newcaftle  meafure  ;  which  is  in 
moft  cafes  more  than  the  original  value  of  the  com 
modity  at  the  coal  pit,  or  even  at  the  fhipping  port 
for  exportation. 

THE  exportation,  however,  of  the  inftruments  of 
trade,  properly  fo  called,  is  commonly  restrained,  not 
by  high  duties,  but  by  abfolute  prohibitions.  Thus 
by  the  yth  and  8th  of  William  III.  chap.  20.  feel.  8. 
the  exportation  of  frames  or  engines  for  knitting  gloves 
or  (lockings  is  prohibited  under  the  penalty,  not  only 
of  the  forfeiture  of  fuch  frames  or  engines,  fo  export 
ed,  or  attempted  to  be  exported,  but  of  forty  pounds, 
one  half  to  the  king,  the  other  to  the  perfon  who  (hall 
inform  or  fue  for  the  fame.  In  the  fame  manner  by 
the  1 4th  Geo.  III.  chap.  71.  the  exportation  to  fo 
reign  parts,  of  any  utenlils  made  ufe  of  in  the  cotton* 
woollen  and  filk  manufactures,  is  prohibited 

under 
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under  the  penalty,  not  only  of  the  forfeiture  of  fuch 
utenfils,  but  of  two  hundred  pounds,  to  be  paid  by 
the  perfon  who  fhall  offend  in  this  manner,  and  like- 
wife  of  two  hundred  pounds  to  be  paid  by  the  mailer 
of  the  Ihip  who  fhall  knowingly  fuffer  inch  uteniils 
to  be  loaded  on  board  his  fhip. 

WHEN  fuch  heavy  penalties  were  impofed  upon 
the  exportation  of  the  dead  inftruments  of  trade,  it 
could  not  well  be  expeded  that  the  living  inftrument, 
the  artificer,  mould  be  allowed  to  go  free.  Accor 
dingly,  by  the  5  Geo.  I.  chap  27.  the  perfon  who 
fhall  be  convicted  of  enticing  any  artificer  of,  or  in 
any  of  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  to  go  into 
any  foreign  parts,  in  order  to  praclife  or  teach  his 
trade,  is  liable  for  the  firft  offence  to  he  fined  in  any 
fum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds,  and  to  three 
months  imprifonment,,  and  until  the  fine  fhall  be  paid ; 
and  for  the  fecond  offence,  to  be  fined  in  any  fum  at 
the  difcretion  of  the  court,  and  to  imprifonment  for 
twelve  months,  and  until  the  fine  fhall  be  paid.  By 
the  23  Geo.  II.  chap.  13.  this  penalty  is  increafedfor 
the  firft  offence  to  five  hundred  pounds  for  every  arti 
ficer  fo  enticed,  and  to  twelve  months  imprifonment, 
and  until  the  fine  mall  be  paid;  and  for  the  fecond  of 
fence,  to  one  thoufand  pounds,  and  to  two  years  im 
prifonment,  and  until  the  fine  fhall  be  paid. 

BY  the  former  of  thofe  two  ftatmes,  upon  proof 
that  any  perfon  has  been  enticing  any  artificer,  or 
that  any  artificer  has  pro  mi  fed  or  contracted  to  go  into 
foreign  parts  for  the  purpofes  aforefaid,  fuch  artificer 
may  be  obliged  to  give  fecurity  at  the  difcretion  of  the 
court,  that  he  iliall  not  go  ocyond  the  feas,  and  may 
be  committed  to  prifon  until  he  give  fuch  fecurity. 

IF  dny  artificer  has  gone  beyond  the  feas,  and  is 
exercifing  or  teaching  his  trade  in  any  foreign  coun 
try,  upon  warning  being  given  to  him  by  any  of  his 
aaajefty's  .min'riters  or  confuls  abroad,  or  by  oneofhis 
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majefty's  fecretaries  of  ftate  for  the  time  being,  if  he 
does  not,  within  fix  months  after  fuch  warning,  re 
turn  into  this  realm,  and  from  thenceforth  abide  and 
inhabit  continually  within  the  fame,  he  is  from  thence 
forth  declared  incapable  of  taking  any  legacy  devifed 
to  him  within  this  kingdom,  or  of  being  executor  or 
adminiftrator  to  any  perfon,  Or  of  taking  any  lands 
within  this  kingdom  by  defcent,  devife,  or  purchafe. 
He  likevvife  forfeits  to  the  king,  all  his  lands,  goods 
and  chattels,  is  declared  an  alien  in  every  refpe£t,  and 
is  put  out  of  the  king's  protection. 

IT  is  unnecetfary.  I  imagine,  to  obferve,  how  con 
trary  fuch  regulations,  are  to  the  boafted  liberty  of  the 
fubject,  of  which  we  affect:  to  be  fo  very  jealous;  but 
which,  in  this  cafe,  is  fo  plainly  facriinced  to  the  fu 
tile  interefts  of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers. 

THE  laudable  motive  of  all  thefe  regulations,  is  to 
extend  our  own  manufactures,  not  by  their  own  im 
provement,  but  by  the  depreilion  of  thofe  of  all  our 
neighbours,  and  by  putting  an  end,  as  much  as  poffi- 
ble,  to  the  troublefome  competition  of  fuch  odious  and 
difagreeable  rivals.  Our  mafler  manufacturers  think 
it  reafonable,  that  they  themfelves  mould  have  the 
monopoly  of  the  ingenuity  of  all  their  countrymen. 
Though  by  retraining,  in  fome  trades,  the  number!, 
of  apprentices  which  can  be  employed  at  one  time, 
and  by  impofmg  the  neceflity  of  alongapprenticefhip 
in.  all  trades,  they  endeavour,  all  of  them,  to  confine 
the  knowledge  of  their  refpective  employments  to  as 
ftnall  a  number  as  poffible;  they  are  unwilling,  how 
ever,  that  any  part  of  this  fmall  number  fhould  go 
abroad  to  inrfrucl:  foreigners. 

CONSUMPTION  is  the  fole  end  and  purpofe  of  all 
production;  and  the  intereft  of  the  producer  ought  to 
be  attended  to,  only  fo  far  as  it  may  be  neceffary  for 
promoting  that  of  the  confumer.  The  maxim  is  fo 
perfectly  (elf-evident,  that  it  would  be  abfurd  to  at 
tempt 
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tempt  to  prove  it.  But  in  the  mercantile  fyftem,  the 
intereft  of  the  confumer  is  almoft  conftantly  facrificed 
to  that  of  the  producer ;  and  it  feems  to  confider  pro 
duction,  and  not  confumption,  as  the  ultimate  end 
and  object  of  all  induftry  and  commerce. 

IN  the  reftraints  upon  the  importation  of  all  foreign 
commodities  which  can  come  into  competition  with 
thofe  of  our  own  growth,  or  manufacture,  the  inte 
reft:  of  the  home-confumer  is  evidently  facrificed  to 
that  of  the  producer.  It  is  altogether  for  the  benefit 
of  the  latter,  that  the  former  is  obliged  to  pay  that  en 
hancement  of  price  which  this  monopoly  almoft  al 
ways  occafions. 

IT  is  altogether  for  the  benefit  of  the  producer  that 
bounties  are  granted  upon  the  exportation  of  fomeof 
his  productions.  The  home-confumer  is  obliged  to 
pay,  firft,  the  tax  which  is  neceftary  for  paying  the 
bounty,  and  fecondly,  the  ftill  greater  tax  which  ne- 
ceffarily  arifes  from  the  enhancement  of  the  price  of 
the  commodity  in  the  home  market. 

BY  the  famous  treaty  of  commerce  with  Portugal, 
the  confumer  is  prevented  by  high  duties  from  pur- 
chafing  of  a  neighbouring  country,  a  commodity 
which  our  own  climate  does  not  produce,  but  is  obli 
ged  to  purchafe  it  of  a  diftant  country,  though  it  is 
acknowledged,  that  the  commodity  of  the  diftant 
country  is  of  a  worfe  quality  than  that  of  the  near  one. 
The  home-confumer  is  obliged  to  fubmit  to  this  in- 
conveniency,  in  order  that  the  producer  may  import 
into  the  diftant  country  fome  of  his  productions  upon 
more  advantageous  terms  than  he  would  othervvifc 
have  been  allowed  to  do.  The  confumer,  too,  is 
obliged  to  pay,  whatever  enhancement  in  the  price  of 
thofe  very  productions,  this  forced  exportation  may 
occafion  in  the  home  market, 

BUT  in  the  fyftem  of  laws  which  has  been  efta- 
bliihed  for  the  management  of  our  American  and  Weft 

Indian 
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Indian  colonies,  the  intereft  of  the  home-confumer 
has  been  facrificecl  to  that  of  the  producer  with  a  more 
extravagant  profufion  than  in  all  our  other  commer 
cial  regulations.    A  great  empire  has  been  eftablilhed 
for  the  fole  purpofe  of  railing  up  a  nation  of  cuftom- 
ers  who  mould  be  obliged  to  buy  from  the  mops  of 
our  different  producers,  all  the  goods  with  which  thefe 
could  fupply  thgrn^j  For  the  fake  of  that  little  en- 
Ranceirl^nf€kofprice  which  this  monopoly  might  afford 
o^r  producers,  the  home-confumers  have  been  bur-  i 
denecTyviih  the  whole  expence  of  maintaining  and  de-  $ 
fending  that  empire.     For  this  purpofe,  and  for  this  ' 
purpofe  only,  in  the  two  laft  wars,  more  than  two 
hundred  millions  have  been  fpent,  and  a  new  debt  of 
more  than  a  hundred  and  feventy  millions  has  been 
contracted  over  and  above  all  that  has  been  expended 
for  the  fame  purpofe  in  former  wars.     The  intereft 
of  this  debt  alone  is  not  only  greater  than  the  whole 
extraordinary  profit,  which,  it  ever  could  be  pretended, 
was  made  by  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  but 
than  the  whole  value  of  that  trade,  or  than  the  whole 
value  of  the  goods,  which  at  an  average  have  been, 
annually  exported  to  the  colonies.  r 

/IT  cannot  be  very  difficult  to  determine  who  have 
been  the  contrivers  of  this  whole  mercantile  fyftem  ; 
not  the  confumers,  we  may  believe,  whofe  intereft 
has  been  entirely  neglected  ;  but  the  producers,  whofe 
intereft  has  been  fo  carefully  attended  to;  and  among 
this  latter  clafs  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  have 
been  by  far  the  principal  architects./  In  the  mercantile 
regulations,  which  have  been  taken  notice  of  in  this 
chapter,  the  intereft  of  our  manufacturers  has  been 
moft  peculiarly  attended  to  ;  and  the  intereft,  not  fo 
much  of  the  confumers,  as  that  of  fome  other  forts 
of  producers,  has  been  facrifked  to  it. 
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TH  E  two  following  Accounts  arc  fubjoined  in 
order  to  illuftrate  and  confirm  what  is  laid  in  the 
Fifth  Chapter  of  the  Fourth  Book,  concerning  the 
Tonnage  bounty  to  the  White  Herring  Fiihery.  The 
Reader,  I  believe,  may  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of 
both  Accounts. 

An  Account  of  BujJ'es  filed  out  in  Scotland  for  Eleven 
Tears,  with  the  number  of  Empty  Barrels  carried  out, 
and  the  Number  of  Barrels  of  Herrings  caught ;  aljo 
the  Bounty  at  a  Medium  on  each  Barrel  of  Seajlecks, 
and  on  each  Barrel  $i)hen  fully  packed. 


Years. 

Number 
of  Buffes. 

Empty  Bar-;  Barrels  of 
rels    carriedjHerrings 
out.                caught. 

Bounty  paid  on  the 
Buffes. 

£•     *  d- 

1771 

29 

5948 

2832 

2085     o     c 

1772 

168 

41316 

22237 

11055     7     6 

1773 

190 

42333 

42055 

12510     8     6 

1774 

248 

593°3 

56365 

16952     2     6 

T775 

275 

69144 

52879 

X93r5  J5    ° 

1776 

294 

76329 

51863 

21290    7     6 

1777 

240 

62679 

433'3 

17592    2     6 

1778 

•   220 

56390 

40958 

16316     2     6 

i/79 

206 

55*94 

20367 

15287     o     o 

1780 

181 

48315 

19885 

13445   12     6 

1781 

'35 

33992 

i6593 

9613  12     6 

Tota 

,2186  j  550943 

378347 

155463   ii      o 
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378347 


-'-  deducted         126115^ 


Bounty  at  a  medium 
for  each  barrel  of  fea- 
fteeks,  .£.  o  8  2± 

But  a  barrel  of  fea- 
fteeks  being  only  reck 
oned  two-thirds  of  a  bar 
rel  fully  packed,  one- 
third  is  deducted,  which 
brings  the  bounty  to 


252231-} 


Barrels  fulll 

packed,   J 

And  if  the  herrings  are  exported, 
there  is  befides  a  premium  of 


2     8 


So  that  the  bounty  paid  by  Govern 
ment  in  money  for  each  barrel,  is  £.  o  14  u  J 

But  if  to  this,  the  duty  of  the  fait 
ufually  taken  credit  for  as  expended 
in  curing  each  barrel,  which  at  a  me 
dium  is  of  foreign,  one  buihel  and 
one-fourth  of  a  buihel,  at  IQS.  a  hum- 
el,  be  added,  viz.  - 


The  bounty  on  each  barrel  would 
amount  to  - 


O    12      6 


7    5i 


If  the  herrings  are  cured  with  Britilh  fait,  it  will 

(land  thus,  viz. 

Bounty  as  before  ^.  o  14  n|: 

— but  if  to  this  bounty  the  duty  on 
two  bufhels  of  Scots  fait  at  is.  6d. 
per  bufhd,  fuppofed  to  be  the  quan 
tity  at  a  medium  ufed  in  curing  each 
barrel  is  added,,  to  wit,  -  /.  o  3  o 
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The   bounty   on  each  barrel  will 
amount  to  -     ;£•  °  *7  ITI 

And, 

When  bufs  herrings  are  entered  for  home  confump- 
tion  in  Scotland,  and  pay  the  (hilling  a  barrel  of  duty, 
the  bounty  (lands  thus,  to  wit  as  before^,  o  12  3! 

From  which  the  is.  a  barrel  is  to 
be  deducted  -  -  -          o     i     o 


on     3! 

But  to  that  there  is  to  be  added 
again,  the  duty  of  the  foreign  faltufed 
in  curing  a  barrel  of  herrings,  viz.  o  12  6 

So  that  the  premium  allowed  for 
each  barrel  of  herrings  entered  for 
home  con(umption  is  ^.  i  3  9! 

If  the  herrings  are  cured  with  Briti(h  fait,  it  will 
(land  as  follows,  viz. 

Bounty  on  each  barrel  brought  in  by  the  bufles 
as  above  £.  o  12     3! 

From  which  deduct  the  is.  a  barrel 
paid  at  the  time  they  are  entered  for 
home  confumption  o  i  o 

£.  o  n     3! 

But  if  to  the  bounty  the  duty  on  two 
bufhels  of  Scots  fait  at  i s.  6d.  per  bum- 
el,  fuppofed  to  be  the  quantity  at  a 
medium  ufed  in  curing  each  barrel,  is 
added,  to  wit*  020 


The  premium  for  each  barrel  enter 
ed  for  home  confumption  will  be         /.  o  14     3! 


43° 
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THOUGH  the  lofs  of  duties  upon  herrings  export 
ed  cannot,  perhaps,  properly  be  considered  as  boun 
ty  ;  that  upon  herrings  entered  for  home  coniump- 
tion  certainly  may. 


An  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Foreign  Sail  imported  in 
to  Scotland,  and  of  Scots  Salt  delivered  Duty  free 
from  the  Works  therefor  the  Fijhery,  from  the  $ih  of 
April  1771  to  the  $th  of  April  1782,  with  a  Medi 
um  of  both  for  one  year. 


PERIOD. 

Foreign  Salt 
imported. 

Scots  Salt  de~ 
ivcred  from 
the  Works. 

Bufliels. 

Bufheis. 

From     the     5th    of 
1771,  to  the  5th  of 

1782. 

Medium  for  one  Year 

Aprill 
April  V, 

936974 

168226 

851  79  A 

15293^ 

IT  is  to  be  obferved  that  the  Bufliel   of  Foreign 
Salt  vvciglis  84!^  that  ofep^sHiSak       lb.  onl, 


OA        ° 
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